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BY F. FITZ ROY DIXON. 


HE leopard, erroneously termed 
“cheetah” in Ceylon, is found 
throughout all parts of the isl- 
and. Its range extends from 

the very seashore, where its tracks may 
be seen on the sand left smooth by 
the receding tide, to the summits of the 
highest mountains. The sweltering ex- 
panses of the low country, burning in the 
intense heat of the tropical sunlight, or 
the cold, damp fastnesses where the mist- 
laden monsoon sweeps over the higher 
altitudes of seven and eight thousand 
feet, alike find favor with the handsome 
but treacherous spotted cat. In spite, 
however, of its ubiquity it is rarely met 
with, possibly because of its nocturnal 
habits, which, combined with a great nat- 
ural cunning, save it but too often from 





a well-deserved fate at the hands of 
eager sportsmen. In the coffee districts a 
wandering leopard will do a great deal of 
damage, sneaking from one place to an- 
other, picking up a goat here or a calf 
there, and even venturing up to the bun- 
galows and carrying off dogs, sometimes 
under the very eyes of the owners. 

The coffee trees of Ceylon, being al- 
ways trained to grow in low, thick 
bushes, afford the most perfect cover 
imaginable, and, aided by the dusk, a 
leopard can defy detection and creep 
right upon its unsuspecting victim, which 
often disappears unaccountably without 
leaving any trace to indicate its fate. 
The very thought of a leopard is so terri- 
ble to the poor unarmed native that he will 
seldom attempt to rid himself of his foe, 
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but rather try to evade future attacks by 
removing the cause of temptation. 

It sometimes happens that in the low 
country, where the population is sparse and 
game not over abundant, a leopard will 
take to haunting a particular village and 
carrying off anything and everything that 
comes in its way, to the dismay of the in- 
habitants. Often it will from sheer lazi- 
ness prefer stalking the village flocks to 
carrying out its true habits as a striker 
down of game. When once it has acquired 
this bad custom it will follow it until there 
is nothing more to steal or it has been 
trapped or poisoned by the outraged vil- 
lagers. Consequently, when such a state 
of tyranny prevails, it means misery and 
abject fear for the people, until at length, 
after numberless talks and arguments, 
perhaps the headman’s favorite heifer is 
killed. After a bigger palaver than usual 
it may be decided that something really 
must be done and the services of some 
neighboring Moorman who spends his time 
in hunting be secured. He will rig upa 
bait with a couple of guns pointing to it, 
with the requisite strings attached to the 
triggers and to the bait, and then one fine 
night, all being ready, the yillagers will sit 
up and listen, and possibly before day- 
break hear a double report. The leopard 
will be found in the morning on the ground, 
with its beautiful hide mangled with a 
couple of handfuls of buckshot, for these 
traps are generally set meant to kill the 
terror. And then peace will once more 
reign over the land, and mothers will tell 
their children of the terrible “ pilli” that 
used to carry off their goats and cows when 
they themselves were little, and it will be- 
come the by-word of the place and be 
quoted as a bogey to frighten the bad 
children with. And this will go on until 
another leopard appears and finally meets 
a like fate. 

One sultry afternoon I arrived at the 
Government rest house erected for the 
use of travelers at a place called Chinna- 
kollum, in the northern province. It was 
a poor district as far as agriculture went, 
and I had traveled for days without seeing 
so much as a patch of paddy or korakan. 
The soil was composed of a white sandy 
surface, which afforded a scanty herbage. 
The scrubby bushes that grew here and 
there were thorny and tangled and con- 
sisted of rattans, with but few trees of 
any size. 

Now and again a very wide expanse 
of country would open to the view, and 
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the beds of the dried-up watercourses 
bore numerous tracks of deer that prom- 
ised well for sport, if one only had the 
time to wait for it. 

The Government rest house was situated 
on a very unfrequented road, so that 
when I arrived the whole village, number- 
ing possibly some forty or fifty souls, 
turned out to see who this Thoray was 
that had come to their out-of-the-way 
part of the world. 

After a bath and an excellent break- 
fast of spatch-cock and curry and rice, I 
seated myself in the shady veranda and 
enjoyed a quiet smoke and a survey of 
the surroundings. 

In a few moments the headman, ac- 
companied by nearly all who could walk 
or crawl, approached and with a profound 
salaam laid at my feet the usual offering 
of some limes, eggs, oranges, etc. After 
the usual exchange of compliments, and 
after I had replied to the many questions 
which the Tamil native invariably asks 
you in that part of the country, I in turn 
began to put him through his facings by 
inquiring after the condition of the crops 
and the herds. The crops, I learned, were 
not up to much, and the herds had been 
reduced to nothing. A leopard was haunt- 
ing the place and was carrying off three 
and four goats a week, and unless the Tho- 
ray, who was doubtless a great sports- 
man, would rid them of this infliction they 
would all die and be buried, and then 
what would happen ? 

All this sounded very terrible, but 
knowing the native power of exaggera- 
tion I thought it well to make a few more 
inquiries, and soon became satisfied that 
the people were getting afraid for their 
lives. 

“ For what shall we do ?” asked the head- 
man. ‘Our women are afraid to go to the 
well for water ; our goats dare not browse 
in the scrub, and the herbage is not very 
good for them, and they are daily becom- 
ing less. Our children dare not leave 
their mothers’ side. There is plenty of 
game,” said the wily headman. “ The 
Thoray is doubtless fond of shooting. 
Stay here a little while. There is plenty 
of deer to be got, and if the Thoray 
would like to take away the gratitude of a 
people who would be his servants, his 
slaves for ever, let him but slay this thiev- 
ing pest.” 

Though not feeling very certain of 
bagging the leopard, I promised to stay 
over a couple of days and see what could 
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be done, and the headman departed with 
his followers. 

That evening, about an hour before 
sundown, I thought, as it was then fairly 
cool, I would stroll up the road and see if 
I could bag a jungle cock or some pig- 
eons. Accordingly I started, taking my 
gun and half a dozen cartridges loaded 
with No. 8. For about a couple of miles 
I walked on, smoking, thinking how pleas- 
ant it was always at this hour, and how 
delightful Ceylon would be as a place of 





residence if it were ever like this. I had 
now come to a slight rise in the land, and 
on reaching the summit sat down on a 
large stone. As I sat there my attention 
was suddenly attracted by a gliding, cat- 
like form that was about to pass me ob- 
liquely about sixty yards away. I looked, 
and could scarcely believe my eyes. Sure 
enough, it was the leopard skulking along, 
evidently bound for the village. As I 
watched I forgot that my form was out- 
lined clearly against the sky, being on the 
crest of the hill, but the animal saw me 
and stopped instantly, sinking slowly to 
the earth and remaining motionless. So 
completely did its color match the herb- 
age that had I not seen the act of con- 
cealment I would never have suspected 
anything lay hidden there. With only 
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shot cartridges I could de nothing, so 
continued watching for what would hap- 
pen next. The animal evidently thought 
itself undetected and gradually turning 
round retraced its steps, creeping almost 
on its belly until well away, when it re- 
sumed its ordinary pace, a sort of slink- 
ing jog trot, and was soon lost to view. 

I realized that I had intercepted my 
poaching friend in a little expedition that 
he had cut out for himself, and I felt well 
pleased, as I should be ready witha warm 
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reception for him 
when he renewed 
his attempt. 

Turning back, 
I reached the rest house about dark, and 
after dinner and a couple of cheroots re- 
tired to rest with the determination of 
being up early the following morning and 
taking a tramp in the direction I expected 
to encounter the marauder. 

Before daybreak my boy awoke me 
with the customary shout of “Sar! sar ' 
five o'clock, sar!” the oft-repeated cry 
that we know only too well in a country 
where it is customary to be awakened 
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every morning, and jumping quickly up 
I dressed and, after swallowing a cup of 
coffee and a piece of toast, started off as 
the sky in the east was beginning to turn 
from crimson to gold. I had previously 
arranged to have the lad who herded the 
goats attend me, as I thought I could pick 
up more information about the country 
and the habits of the leopard from him 
than from any of the men; and I was not 
wrong, for he turned out to be a bright, 
intelligent lad, who thought that accom- 
panying a Thoray on a shooting expedi- 
tion was about the acme of bliss. When 
I announced to him the route I had de- 
cided to take he exclaimed at once that 
it was from the direction of the distant 
piece of jungle, as I had noticed on the 
previous evening, that the leopard invari- 
ably came. 

For rather more than a couple of hours 
we marched steadily on, not uttering a 
word, except in a low whisper, walking as 
well removed from the open as possible, 
and taking advantage of every clump of 
scrub as a shelter for our line of march, 
so that we might have cover from whence 
to observe each new vista of country. 
At last we reached a place where the 
herbage was more luxuriant, and the 
tracks that I noticed here and there made 
me look keenly ahead for deer. Nor was 
I disappointed, for presently we came to 
a small plain, on the far side of which 
rose the jungle for which I had been 
heading, at the edge of which lay some 
huge boulders partly covered with creep- 
ing vines and grass. Standing behind 
the shelter of a clump of thorns I unslung 
my glass and prepared to take a careful 
look, and as I was raising the telescope 
to my eye my little companion pulled my 
sleeve, whispering in accents tremulous 
with excitement : 

“ Marn, Thorealay, marn!” (Deer, sir, 
deer!) Following the direction of his 
outstretched arm, I pointed my glass to- 
ward the boulders, and there I saw what 
the boy’s keen sight had detected. 
Crouching in the shadow of a big rock 
was a spotted deer —a Stag with a fine 
head— and beside him was a doe, while 
close by a fawn bounded gaily about. 
As I gazed at them the stag suddenly 
leaped to his feet and ran out from the 
shade under which he lay and began look- 
ing around with pricked ears and dis- 
tended nostrils, evidently suspicious of 
something. What couldit be? We were 
too far away, and, besides, there was 
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not a breath of air to betray our presence. 
Still wondering, I searched the vicinity 
with my glass, but could see nothing. 
Presently, happening: to direct my gaze 
upon the rocks, I discovered the cause of 
the alarm, for there stealing forward, 
moving almost imperceptibly, was the 
leopard, endeavoring to get within spring- 
ing distance of the trio below. 

It seemed to me that the distance was 
too great, and so it proved, for though the 
leopard made a splendid attempt it failed. 
As I watched I saw it gather itself up into 
a heap for a spring, and the next instant 
it launched itself like an arrow from a 
bow at its quarry. But the doe’s maternal 
watchfulness averted the impending dis- 
aster, and with a mighty bound she was 
off just as the brute was in mid air, and, 
followed by the fawn and the stag, was 
well out of reach when the enemy touched 
the ground. Foiled though it was in its 
first attempt, the leopard made a couple 
of terrible springs after the fleeing deer. 
For the moment I thought it would over- 
take them, and it was with a sense of relief 
that I saw it turn off and bound into the 
jungle, into which it disappeared. 

‘“* Appah !” exclaimed the little herd lad, 
as he watched the scene in astonishment. 
“It was just like that that it carried off 
the. goats.” 

“He won’t trouble your goats much 
longer,” I replied, “ for we'll kill him to- 
night.”’ 

I was now quite decided as to what 
I should do. The leopard was evidently 
hungry, having been twice disappointed 
of its dinner—once when I headed it off 
on its way to the village and now again 
when it had missed its spring. I felt sure 
that it would visit the fold at the village 
that night and determined to be ready for 
it. 

Accordingly, without showing ourselves, 
we went back to the village and I prepared 
to receive company. 

About 150 yards from the village was 
a small pool of water at which the cattle 
drank and to which, judging by the tracks 
upon the margin, wild pig and even deer 
came occasionally. It struck me that if I 
were to tie up a goat near this water, 
to which it was probable the leopard 
would come to drink, I should have a 
fair chance of getting a shot. The trouble 
was to get a good position from which 
to watch. After trying several places I 
finally had a little platform erected in the 
branches of a tree which grew upon the 
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margin and from which I could command 
a good view of the whole pool. 

That evening about dark I had a white 
goat brought and tied to a strong stake 
close to the water's edge. 

I had purposely chosen a nanny goat 
with a newly-born kid, which was, of 
course, left at home, so that her bleating 
should give notice of her presence. 

All being ready, soon after dark I 
mounted my perch and commenced my 
watch. I had a double Express rifle, .500 
bore, and I felt sure that I should be 
able to give a very good account of my- 
self if I only got the chance. 

The night was somewhat cloudy and 
the moon, which was just past the full, 
gave a strong enough light when not ob- 
scured. Anyone who has sat up in a little 
platform such as I occupied will know 
how miserably uncomfortable it is. I had 
taken the precaution of bringing a rug to 
sit on, but as I had to remain on the gui 
vive the whole time I did not dare attempt 
to make myself at all easy. Slowly the 
hours went by. Gradually the sounds of 
the village died away. The gleam of the 
fire stick or brand with which some na- 
tive lighted his way, passing from one 
hut to another, ceased and all was still. 
Only now and again some pariah dog 
raised a melancholy howl. 

The goat, which had at first kept up a 
loud demonstration in disapproval of the 
turn that matters had taken, had quieted 
down, too. Only now and again she would 
give a bleat, as she thought of her lonely 
little kid. 

Once she evinced marked signs of dis- 
comfort, and I thought that the moment 
had arrived, but it was only a pig that 
came into the water and after wallowing 
in the mud for about half an hour disap- 
peared into the gloom. 

Midnight passed, and now and again I 
could hear the cry of the nightjar or 
goatsucker, and occasionally a bat or 
flying fox would flap heavily across the 
sky. ‘Time dragged on slowly. 

A breeze sprang up and the moon was 
getting low. Owls began to hoot in the 
distance, and I knew that it must be only 
some two hours now to dawn. I was 
very tired, and oh! how stiff. I remem- 
ber I was even meditating getting down 
and stretching my legs, wondering how 
far such a course would imperil my 
chances. I was in the midst of a big 
yawn, when, looking across the pool, I 
saw the goat had risen ¢o her feet and 
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was frantically tugging at her tether, en- 
deavoring to escape. In an instant I 
was wide awake and peering into the 
gloom, for the light was growing less 
every moment. 

What could it be? I strained my eyes 
and suddenly I saw standing between me 
and the goat, about forty yards away, a 
dark form which I had no difficulty in 
recognizing as the leopard. There it 
stood, perfectly motionless except for its 
tail, which it switched from side to side. 

I put up my rifle, and, as I endeavored 
to get aim, realized how dark it was. A 
faint light showed the streak of platinum 
on the breech sight, and, aiming steadily 
at what I supposed was just behind the 
point of the shoulder, I slowly pressed the 
trigger. As the smoke cleared away I 
saw that the ball had gone true, for the 
leopard was on the ground. Suddenly, 
however, it seemed to revive and bounded 
into the scrub. 

Feeling confident that I should find it 
in the morning, I descended from my 
perch and, untying the goat, took it to the 
bungalow and tied it up to the veranda, 
after which I turned in for a short sleep. 

Soon after daylight I was up again and 
after breakfast prepared to follow up the 
tracks, being accompanied by the little 
herd boy, who now looked upon himself 
as my proper attendant, and by half a 
dozen men to act as beaters in case the 
animal should be hiding in the scrub. 

I went to my tree first of all and 
thence to the spot where the leopard had 
been when I fired at it. There was no 
difficulty in finding the exact place, for the 
ground was well scratched up where it 
had struggled on being hit, and the blood 
showed that some large vessels had been 
lacerated. Following the tracks led us 
about a quarter of a mile, clear of the low 
bush and into an open plain about a 
couple of hundred yards across. Near 
the middle of it grew a clump of dense 
jungle composed of rattan and prickly 
pear, just as nasty a place as anyone 
would wish to have to enter. I felt sure 
that we should find the beast in this, and 
sure enough the tracks led straight to it. 
Walking completely around it, I ascer- 
tained that they did not emerge from 
the cover, and was satisfied that so far 
at least we had done well, and that we 
had caged our bird, though how to get it 
out was a problem we had yet to solve. 
A leopard under ordinary circumstances 
is an awkward customer, but one that 
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is wounded 
and in an 
impenetra- 
ble bit of 
scrub is 
doubly so, 
for it can 
A learn by 

hearing and sight all that 

) is going on outside, while 
its attackers are completely 

ignorant of any tactics it 

may attempt to execute. 

So it turned out with me, 
and after waiting a little while to see if 
it was at all inclined to leave its retreat 
I sent off one of the men to the village 
to bring back as many of the idlers as 
he could get hold of and all the tom- 
toms in the place, as well as such of the 
pariah dogs as could be prevailed upon 
to follow. I was determined to make it 
get out of that by hook or by crook. 

In about half an hour I had three- 
fourths of the villagers about me, and with 
tom-toms and horns and all sorts of instru- 
ments for making a row with, such as 
usually play a conspicuous part in any 
festival. Posting the musicians along two 
sides of the brush, I took up a position on 
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the other side so as to command it, and at 
a given signal they commenced a most 
diabolical noise. It struck me that if any- 
thing would make a leopard move this 
would. At the same time the boys urged 
the dogs into cover, and ina very short 
while we heard a lively scrimmage going 
on. The dogs were baying it, though evi- 
dently from a respectful distance. Pres- 
ently there came a yelp and a dismal 
howling, and a poor cur came forth drag- 
ging with him alacerated leg that showed 
the effects of a rap from the leopard’s 
paw. 

The din went on, but all to no purpose, 
so I stopped it and thought of another 
plan. I knew that the densest growth 
was on the outer edge and that could we 
only cut away a portion of this we should 
probably be able to see something through 
the tree trunks and trailers, which were 
comparatively free of leaves for some dis- 
tance up their stems. Accordingly, I set 
half a dozen men at work with bush 
knives, which the native knows so well 
how to handle, and in a little while we had 
a passage cut, penetrating into the gloom 
of the clump, through which we could see 
the trunks of the trees rising up like 
pillars. The next step devolved upon me, 
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to go in and find out where the beast was. 
I must confess that I felt far from com- 
fortable, but, screwing up my courage, I 
was just about to enter when a shout and 
a great tonguing from the entire pariah 
pack told me that the game had become 
alarmed at our movements and had broken 
cover. 

Off we ran then in the direction of the 
sound and found that the dogs were con- 
gregated round some high grass, a stone’s 
throw off, where it had taken refuge at 
the foot of some white-ant hills. Now 
we would have him! ° And ina few min- 
utes we were up at the place and sur- 
rounding it. Then the villagers once 
more set up their shouting and blowing 
of horns and beating of tom-toms until 
the row was deafening. And at last, all 
at once, with a prodigious bound, the 
leopard scrambled to-the top of a big ant 
hill and stood there, confessed in all its 
beauty. 

How handsome it looked then! Stand- 
ing there as on a pedestal, its yellow and 
black spotted hide shining in the bright 
sunlight, switching its tail from side to 
side, opening and closing its jaws, casting 
looks of defiance on us all, I thought I 
had never seen anything so striking be- 
fore. However, this was no time for sen- 
timent, and choosing a favorable moment 
I sent a bullet crashing through its head, 
which rolled it over and 
over. Even then its vi- 
tality was something as- 
tonishing. It 
leaped and reared 
and struggled, and 
finally, after sev- 
eral minutes, its 
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strength seemed to exhaust itself and its 
efforts became less and less, until at 
length there was nothing but a little’mus- 
cular twitching of the tail to indicate the 
immense power that had so shortly before 
animated that beautiful body. Then this 
too ceased, and we knew that it had made 
its last spring. 

Upon examining the body I found that 
my shot of the previous night had broken 
the near foreleg just at the point of the 
elbow, smashing the bone into a hundred 
splinters. The moonlight had proved 
deceptive, as I had fired a little wide of 
the mark. The second shot had entered 
the head at one ear and had gone out on 
the opposite side, carrying away a portion 
of the skull with it, showing the terrible 
effect of the expanding Express bullet. 

There now remained nothing but to re- 
move the skin, which was carefully done 
for me after the body had been carried in 
triumph to the village, where it was duly ad- 
mired by all the women and children, while 
the pariah dogs kept up a chorus express- 
ing their disapproval of the whole pro- 
ceedings. The carcass was then drawn 
off for the jackals, which probably feasted 
not for the first time at the expense of the 
marauding leopard. 
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END OF THE TERROR’S REIGN. 











BY CHAS. E, 


HE scene at the native dance was 
one ever to be remembered. The 
long, low, dimly-lighted building, 
the bronzed, handsome and excited 

natives, watching with the thrill of in- 
tense interest the perfect dramatic ac- 
tion of the premiére danseuse, the power 
of the weird, yet to them soul-stirring, 
music could not other than impress us 
deeply ; for here, away in the solitude 
of an isolated island in mid-Pacific, un- 
known even as an existence for thousands 
of years and even now cut off, almost 
literally, from all the world, so that the 
very echoes of it come only in intermit- 
tent and uncertain tones, were all the 
elements in which the highest form of 
civilization has through all ages expressed 
itself—music and drama—and all the play 
of passion and the flow of soul which the 
highest artists in all ages have depicted. 
In no so-called civilized society in the 
world could a more perfect representation 
have been given than was rendered by 
this simple native girl with no accessories 
such as, in no small degree, aid the efforts 
of even the most gifted dramatists among 
us, and with no tutelage save the tradi- 
tion of a secluded race. That she needed 
no graces except such as bountiful nature 
had endowed her with was evident, for no 
more graceful posing, more charming 
modesty, or powerful passion could have 
been depicted than that which it was our 
good fortune to be the witnesses of. 

The loud 4e-yas of admiration at last 
ceased or were merged in the general hum 
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of a loquacious criticism and vivacious con- 
versation, and we were about to leave this 
audience of satisfied and excited specta- 
tors when we were asked in the most 
politely pressing manner whether we would 
not stay to see another exhibition of the 
native talent in the shape of a war dance, 
this time to be executed by male artists of 
local celebrity. It would have been un- 
grateful; indeed, to have denied these 
kindly folk the pleasure they certainly ap- 
peared to take in ministering to ours, or 
to rob them of the excuse which our pres- 
ence gave for an addition to the ordinary 
programme, and one which we were as- 
sured would give the audience an oppor- 
tunity they much appreciated, and so we 
gladly acceded. Nor were we disappointed, 
for a greater contrast could not have closed 
the festivities. Only two men took part 
in the dance and all that was graceful and 
musical in the first dance was grotesque 
and hideous in the second, but strange 
and uncouth as the figures were the natives 
seemed to enjoy it even more than the 
dance of love. To us it did not so much 
appeal, but then the symbolization was on 
a subject with the action of which we were, 
of course, not so well acquainted as the 
natives were: whereas the plot of the love 
dance appealed to an experience as uni- 
versal as the human race, whether its 
outer cuticle be that of the South Seas or 
the fairer children of the northern zones. 

We left this happy native gathering 
with mutual good will and wended our 
way home by the seashore. The moon 
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had just risen, silvering the gently-lap- 
ping waves, curve upon curve, and throw- 
ing into deep shadow the feathery forms 
of the tropical foliage, and far into the 
night we watched the starlit splendor of 
the southern sky. 

That night we slept upon a European 
brass bedstead, which seemed sadly out 
of place amid its primitive surroundings, 
and next morning had a refreshing 
plunge in the sea and enjoyed the luxury 
of a shave by a native barber. At ten 
o’clock we marched off, attended by fifty 
or sixty natives—our host’s retinue—and 





sat an hour in church. The building 
was of bamboo, whitewashed until it 
looked like a litthe mound of snow set- 


ting back among the cocoanut trees. The 
service was conducted by a white-haired 
priest, to whom the natives paid the 
courtesy of a strict attention. When the 
service was over we returned to the 
house and spent the afternoon in pleas- 
ant converse with our host. He related 
to us the history of the islands, the le- 
gends and traditions of their simple peo- 
ple and the habits and customs of their 
daily life. ‘The one passion of the na- 
tive, he said, was fishing, and he pro- 
posed that we remain with him on the 
morrow and he would take us out fora 
day on the water. We agreed, and that 
night were again entertained with music 
and dancing by a score of native girls. 
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We were awakened an hour before 
dawn. A hot breakfast, as civilized in 
its nature as our host could make it, 
awaited us, and when we had put that 
away we started over the water to the 
reef, a mile and a half off shore. A half- 
dozen lusty fellows pulled our whale- 
boat at the rate of six miles an hour, 
while three native canoes—long, narrow 
crafts, with outrigging — sped along in 
attendance. These canoes had a prow 
sharp as a knife and cut the water with 
hardly a ripple. They were propelled by 
means of broad-bladed paddles and two 
men would spin one all around our whale- 
boat with six oars. Arriving at the reef 
the boats were anchored by tossing over- 
board a heavy bow line and grapnel, and 
the fishing tackle was produced. It con- 
sisted of lines of ordinary seine twine and 
Limerick hooks, ranging from No. 2 to 
No. 8. Fresh fish, cut up in small pieces, 
was the bait. 

The water was clear as crystal, and 
looking down into seven and eight fath- 
oms one saw hundreds of fish of every 
size, shape and color, moving listlessly 
about amid the brilliantly-tinted coral, 
like so many brightly-plumaged birds in 
a tropical wood. The moment a hook 
went down into the depths there was a 
rush for it, and we could see the large 
fish crowding the small ones away and 
snatching the bait. There was no weary 
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waiting for a bite. One grew weary only 
with the baiting, but then with every bite 
one drew in a big, plump fellow, game to 
the bone and ready for a fight. Sea 
perch seemed to be most numerous and 
they bit ravenously. 

With four lines we caught over a hun- 
dred before sunrise. The specimens would 
have made a magnificent museum collec- 
tion. Some of the smaller ones were 
striped lengthwise with the exact colors 
of the rainbow; others bore a beautiful 
golden tint ; some were vividly green and 
some were blue as the sea. I caught one 
ugly fellow with a head like a toad and 
a catfish body covered with long quills 
much resembling a porcupine. We saw 
hundreds of a kind of mackerel, some of 
them two feet long, with bodies no larger 
than a walking cane. They would not 
take a hook, and when one was dropped 
near them they would dart off with hardly 
a perceptible motion, yet with such rapid- 
ity that the eye followed them with diffi- 
culty. : 

At night we saw the natives fish after 
their own style. As soon as darkness set- 
tled down a score of canoes started for 
the reef. Upon the bow of each canoe 
was a pile of stones, upon which was a 
fire of cocoanut leaves. One man sat 
just behind the blaze and another sat 
astern with a paddle. The man in front 
was armed with a long spear made of 
bamboo and tipped with bone. The light 
attracted the fish in great numbers and 
each lunge of the spear brought one to 
grief. The fish thus caught are larger 
than those landed with the lines, and they 
are smoked or dried and sold to the 
dwellers inland or hung up in the houses 
for rainy days. 

We could not longer impose upon the 
hospitality of our host, and the next 
morning we set out, leaving the house 
amid the cheery good-byes of the na- 
tives, some of whom ran after us for a 
long distance to see what manner of 
horses we bestrode. Our road took us 
away inland to the base of the mountain 
range, and we trundled along by beetling 
cliffs and overhanging rocks, vine covered 
and dripping with water from numerous 
small springs. Now and then we saw 
the openings to. great caves under the 
bluffs; caves that, from the traditions of 
the natives, were in days long gone the 
dwelling places of their ancestors. High 
up above us towered a peak, seen at in- 
tervals through a heavy mist, which had 
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the shape of a kingly crown, and when 
we stopped a native and asked him about 
it he told us that the name meant a kind 
of head dress. Our friend had told us 
that it was the crater of an extinct vol- 
cano, and we determined to see it at 
closer quarters. Our new acquaintance, 
who spoke English slightly, assured us 
that the ascent could be made, and that 
for a small compensation he would pilot 
us. I doubted Jim's ability to stand the 
climb, but he seemed to think he could, 
and we posted off to a hut near by and 
prepared for the journey. 

Before daylight next morning we start- 
ed, two natives accompanying us, one 
carrying a water jug made of shark skin 
and the other a bag of dried bananas and 
smoked fish. For five hours we toiled 
upward without a rest, and still the peak 
seemed no nearer to us. It grew warm in 
the middle of the day, and we stopped 
beside a stream, where we lunched from 
the contents of the bag and refilled our 
jug. Then, upon a bed of moss and ferns, 
we slept until three o’clock in the after- 
noon. The sleep was a tonic more potent 
than any drug, and when again on the 
way we made more rapid progress, and 
near sundown we were not more than a 
mile from the top. The natives wanted 
to stop there for the night, but we urged 
them to go ahead and pushed on. The 
timber line lay below us, and the only 
growth before was the guava bush, which 
grew so thickly that we were greatly aided 
in steep places by clinging to it and pull- 
ing ourselves up by it. That last mile 
consumed two hours in the ascent, but at 
last, in the midst of a starlit night, we 
stood out upon the level top of the ridge, 
gazing over the edge and down into the 
bowels of that awful inanimate creation 
of nature which had its being before his- 
tory was born. 

We stood upon the one level part of the 
lip of the crater. All around us were deep 
fissures, sharp crags and irregular gorges. 
In the half light all was vague and indis- 
tinct, but in the eastward there were signs 
of coming brightness, and as we rested 
on the rocks the moon climbed up from 
the sea. The silver orb rose higher and 
higher and the grandeur and sublimity of 
the spot came out. Shafts of light shot 
down into the cavern far below us and 
brought to view the intricate shapes of 
rock and rift which made up the sides of 
the crater. There were tall columns, ris- 
ing like monuments from the bottom. 
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One huge mound with its turrets and 
towers looked like a great feudal castle, 
and another like some old cathedral. 
Through moonlit windows one half 
waited to see ghostly figures of kingly 
retinues passing through the grim corri- 
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silence so utter and absolute as to deaden 
and benumb one’s senses. It gave one 
the peculiar impression that he could 
hear the stillness. From a negative it be- 
came a positive quantity, just as much 
an actual thing as sound. One always 











“* A NATIVE BEAUTY.” 


dors or walking with sedate step down 
dim aisles to altars carved and shaped by 
the fantastic fancies of time and season. 
But there were no ghostly figures nor any 
other moving thing save ourselves. Over 
all there hung the silence of the dead—a 


thinks of silence as a condition of perfect 
rest; here it was. The woods on a June 
day are said to be “alive” with sound ; 
this mountain top was “alive” with si- 
lence—silence and solitude. 

Our guides, tired with their climb, had 
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thrown themselves down upon the rocks 
and had drifted away into other lands, 
but we stood wrapped in silent contem- 
plation of the scene. It was weird, it was 
strange, it was unearthly. The fires of 
Hades had here played at pitch and toss 
with the things of which worlds are made, 
and they had builded a throne. ‘The 
moon came almost overhead as we 
watched, and at last its rays penetrated 
to the very bottom of the pit. Every 
change in the direction of the light 
brought out some new wonder, some 
fresh delight to the vision ; but tired na- 
ture began to assert itself and we were 
forced to sleep for a time, as we wished to 
see the crater by sunrise. Upon a bed of 
stone and covered by a calico pario we 
slept. 

We were awakened as dawn was break- 
ing. All the grim and ghostly figures of 
the night had disappeared, and in their 
stead the rocks and crags took on differ- 
ent garbs and shapes as the light in- 
creased. Finally the sun peeped above 
the far distant sea, then rose rapidly into 
view, and the gray gave way to gold, and 
the palaces, the dim cathedral aisles of 
the great pit took on a brighter hue, and 
we knew that we stood in the presence of 
nature pristine and pure, where no hand 
of man had entered in to mar with the 
despoliation of civilization. Fascinating 
as was the scene we did not tarry long, 
but ate the remainder of our fruit and 
turned our faces toward the green valley 
lying far away below us. Going down 
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was much easier than climbing up, and by 
mid-day we were upon level ground, and 
shortly after reached home, weary and 
footsore, but happy in the idea that we 
had stood in the presence of one of the 
grandest things in a grand world—a dead 
volcano. 

That night we slept with our guides and 
on the morrow took the road again, cover- 
ing twenty good miles before noon. We 
stopped to lunch with some natives who 
were washing clothing in a mountain 
stream. Every mile now was carrying us 
farther away from civilization, and the 
curiosity aroused by our wheels, which at 
first caused us much amusement, was be- 
coming annoying. Time and again we 
were stopped by people on the road, who 
insisted upon inspecting our rigs. Within 
the next two days the road began to get 
bad. At several streams the bridges had 
been washed away and we were ferried 
over by natives, who took us upon their 
backs and waded across. Under such 
circumstances our progress was slow, and 
some days we covered not more than fifteen 
miles. We did not hurry. Whenever an 
opportunity was presented we stopped for 
a day, and we had a good chance to study 
the native character and habits. The 
strongest trait in them is kindness. Cour- 
tesy is religion with them. Their doors 
are ever open and their tables always 
spread, and any passer-by may stop and 
be welcome. ‘They will go any length to 
do you a favor and ask no recompense. 
At one place we saw some beautiful speci- 
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mens of pearl shell, and expressed a desire 
to get a pair. The next morning we saw 
a man go down inten fathoms of water 
and bring up a pair weighing five pounds, 
and the only thing he asked for his 
trouble was “thank you,” or, as the na- 
tives say, ‘ haerani.” 

The Tahitians seem to be as much at 
home in the water as upon land, and the 
children just able to walk tumble about like 
inflated rubber balls in water deep enough 
to drown them. One day I spent the 
whole afternoon throwing nickels into the 
clear water and watching the little dusky 
rascals diving forthem. It seemed to me 
that they would stay under water a full 
minute. In diving for pearl shell the 
natives use no diving apparatus whatever, 
going down and searching for shell in fif- 
teen fathoms of water. I saw a schooner 
which had sprung a leak undergoing 
repairs at Papeete. There was no dry 
dock for her to go upon and a dozen 
natives scraped her hull and found and 
stopped the leak, working all the time 
under water. 

For fifteen days our journey was one 
of uninterrupted interest. We dined upon 
strange, unheard of dishes, eating raw 
fish steeped in lime juice and crunching 
curious - looking little apples, that when 
eaten in abundance made one dizzy and 
drunk and gave one a regular champagne 
“head” next day. We drank a peculiar, 
vinegar-like wine, made from oranges, 
and a villainous rum made from sugar 
cane. Now and again we had a spell at 
fishing, spearing great bull - headed cat- 
fish with a bone-pointed gig, hauling in 
Tahiti herring with a home-made trolling 
spoon, made of a No. 4 hook and a piece 
of pearl shell, and watching the natives 
drag in nets filled with shining beauties, 
which rarely escaped through the meshes 
of a seine woven of the fibre that forms 
the outer shell of the cocoanut. 

One time only did we essay a hunt. 
Wild chickens are the only game found 
in the island. Some years ago a lot of 
chickens were imported from France and 
distributed among the natives. The 
greater portion of the shipload of fowls 
wandered off into the guava bushes on 
the mountain sides, and in the course of 
time wild chickens were as plentiful as 
seagulls. We borrowed a muzzle-loader 
from a white man and took a trip up in 
the bushes for chickens, but we had not 
the craft of the native hunters, and we 
made so much noise scrambling through 
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the brush that, if there were any chickens 
on that side of the mountain, we did not 
catch sight of them. 

By this time our clothing was sadly in 
need of repair, from our excursions into 
the bushes, and two spokes were gone 
from my front wheel. The heat began 
to tell on our vitality and the sun upon 
our complexions. We were brown as the 
oft-quoted berry. Jim’s nose, always in- 
clined to redness, was radiant in coloring. 
The road was rough on this side of the 
island, and when the mail stage, which 
makes the circuit of the island once in 
two months, came along we took passage 
and viewed the scenery from a comfort 
able seat behind a couple of shaggy 
ponies. When the conveyance set us 
down again it was upon the sandy beach 
road, smooth and hard, and the second 
day thereafter we rolled into Papeete. 

All along the route wherever a subject 
presented itself Jim had unslung his cam- 
era, and he spent the two days given us 
before the sailing of the vessel in devel- 
oping and cataloguing. I got into a suit 
of white flannel, exchanged my helmet 
for a tennis hat, whose gay stripes enrap- 
tured the natives, resurrected our stock of 
novels which we had brought from civili- 
zation and spent my time reading and loll- 
ing about the ship’s deck. At last the 
lines were cast off from the little dock, 
the sails bellied out with the cool breeze 
which came down from the hills and we 
Eade Tahiti a long good-bye. For there 
is little probability of one’s having twice 
in a lifetime a conjunction of circum- 
stances which call for and permit the in- 
dulgence in a journey of which a month's 
voyage out and a month to return are two 
components. Yet in all deliberation I say 
to any knight of the silent wheel who has 
the leisure, and who is desirous of laying 
in a lifetime lasting picture, do as we did ; 
go to the South Pacific, take your wheel 
and camera, circumnavigate Tahiti, live 
among its delightful people, participate 
in all their simple habits and pleasures 
and join in their pastimes and their sports. 
If you do not return with increased vital- 
ity, with undying impressions of a beauty 
beyond description and with inexhaustible 
material for fireside and club gossip for 
months, you will indeed be unimpression- 
able and lack the stuff of which wheelmen 
should be made. 

We touched at a number of smaller 
islands, taking on cocoanuts, oranges and 
pearl shell, and thirty days later the an- 
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chor chains rattled down in San Fran- 
cisco Bay. The trip was over, but it 
was a good one, a great one. We had 
been where Romance must have had birth, 
where Poetry, the poetry of sea and sky, 
of rugged mountain and darkened vale, 
of primitive people and their simple 
ways, might well have been born. But it 
is not of the poetry and the romance of 
this tropical trip on wheels that I think in 
these after days. It is of the delightful 
sense of conquering new lands with the 
silent steed—and of the fishing, Ah, that 
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fishing! It is worth an article in itself. 
And Jim? By the time we were home 
again I had a dim remembrance that he 
was sent away to avert possible consump- 
tion, and now his ruddy face shone with the 
brightness and cheerfulness of a new dol- 
lar. He was even rash enough to defy all 
the laws governing invalids, and actually 
started editing “telegraph” on a night 
desk, and now and then I see him speed- 
ing over the park roads upon the same 
old wheel that carried him through the 
tropics on wheels. 





** FAR INTO THE NIGHT WE WATCHED THE STARLIT SPLENDOR.” 
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SAINT BERNARD KENNELS OF AMERICA. 





A SNAP SHOT AT THE GRASMERE KENNELS, 


T= reign of the present canine king 





the rough-coated Saint Bernard— 
in America began in 1882, when a 
typical specimen, Hearn’s imported 
Monk, was shown, and from that year the 
popularity of the breed has steadily in- 
creased. Monk was a good enough speci- 
men to win in England, but he was a light- 
colored dog and not altogether attractive. 
Mr. F. W. Rothera, of Canada, who brought 
out the great Otho, was third with Priam. 
Before the show of 1883 was held there 
were several accessions to the ranks of 
Saint Bernard breeders, the most impor- 
tant being Mr. Rodney Benson, of New 
York, who made a clean record. His Boni- 
vard beat Hearn’s Monk, but by condition 
only, for the latter was a physical wreck 
and died a few weeks later. The judge 
on that occasion had to face the difficul- 
ty of deciding whether or no condition 
should carry the day. In equal condition 
there was no question as to Monk winning, 
and we must remember that Bonivard had 
just arrived from England, where he was 
well up in the front rank of winners. 
Bonivard lacked size, but for coat he had 


‘again on the show bench. 


never been excelled, and he was a dog 
that “grew upon you” the longer you 
looked at him. Mr. Benson also showed 
Cesar, Ursula and Regie and beat Mr. 
Haines’ team for the Kennel prize. Since 
that show the roughs have always had the © 
lead. 

Mr. E. R. Hearn was the next fancier 
to invest in high-priced dogs from Eng- 
land. He had previously got the giant 
Rector, which Mr. Emmett bought from 
him for $4,000, and Mr. Benson, not caring 
about being beaten, got Mr. Hearn to add 
Bonivard to his string and thus win six 
firsts at New York in 1884. Rev. Cum- 
ming Macdona came over here that year 
with a kennel of dogs, the best being 
Caliph. He sold nearly everything he 
brought out, but they were never seen 
We had now 
reached high-water mark, and there was 
a lull for a few years in Saint Bernards. 
The rule of putting a dog in the cham- 
pion class which had won a first prize 
draughted the good ones so fast out of 
the open class that it was only by impor- 
tations the quality could be kept up, and 
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importations were not now so frequent as 
they had been. The result of this was 
that in 1885, after Duke of Leeds had 
won the champion class prize, we came 
down in the open class to St. Elmo. First 
Choice, placed second, was a better dog, 
but even he had a greater claim to notice 
than his appearance, and that was the 
fact of his being out of Bessie II., the dam 
of Plinlimmon. Breeders of those days 
were not the stud-book students they are 
now, or the name of First Choice would 
be found in the pedigrees of the present 
day. In the absence of anything new 
and startling in the matter of St. Ber- 
nards at New York in that year, it is wor- 
thy of notice that in the prize list appears 
the name of K. E. Hopf, whose maiden 


success consisted of a commendation card 
for the imported smooth-coated bitch Bel- 
line IT. 

No great change occurred until 1888, 
when Centaur was brought from England, 
a grand-headed and well-proportioned dog 
that had done good work there for the 
well-known breeder, Mr. L. C. R. Norris 
Elye ; also, a very well-marked and beau- 
tiful bitch, named Carrette, a daughter of 
the wonderfully typical English crack 
champion, Save, and another English 
champion, Queen Jura. Carrette took the 
blue ribbon at the Philadelphia show of 
1888, and she was bred by Mr. Sydney W. 
Smith, who was the owner of the great 
Plinlimmon and the breeder of many of 
the finest specimens. Another of this gen- 
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tleman’s breed, named Lorna, and a pup 
of the Plinlimmon strain, also belonged 
to this importation. 

It was not long after this that the Oak- 
hurst Kennel secured Burns from the 
same source; another English crack, Ly- 
sander, followed, and then came Ben Lo- 
mond for the kennel of Mr. E. H. Moore, 
where Carrette had eventually found a 
home. 

The renowned Plinlimmon soon _fol- 
lowed, Mr. Emmett, the actor, having se- 
cured him at the phenomenal price of 
$5,000, but his new owner would not 
place him on the show bench, and also 
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Champion Merchant Prince by Sequa, and 
there was considerable interest awakened 
across the border. Many of the cracks 
from the States were sent to the shows 
given at the leading cities, but the Ca- 
nadians were far behind the Americans in 
their enterprise and admiration of this 
grand breed. There are many who will 
even now argue that the black Newfound- 
land, so fond of water and so hardy and 
of native origin, is good enough for them. 

There was even a strong desire to sur- 
pass the old country, and much talk of 
being able to win with American-bred 
Saint Bernards in England. Mr. Sears 
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declined to allow him to be of benefit to 
the stock then in America. 

Mr. John Marshall had in the mean- 
time sent for Lady Flories, Mr. F. Hall 
had his Princess Mona, Mr. Crowell 
brought over Manon, the Hospice Ken- 
nel had La Duchesse, the Wyoming Ken- 
nel had a grand array of females, includ- 
ing Lady Wellington (used by the Duke 
of Wellington, whose portrait we give), 
and Lady Aveline, which Mr. Sears after- 
ward reinforced by the importation of 
such bitches of renown as Plevna and 
Jael. 

Canada could at this time point to the 
Pottersburg Kennel, devoted to the breed. 
Mr. W. H. Auld had secured a son of 


had Plinlimmon, Jr., Mr. E. H. Moore had 
Ben Lomond, Miss E. H. Cushman had a 
fine young dog in Donald, the Elmwood 
Kennels possessed a good one in Beau- 
champ, the Hospice Kennel had still a 
better one in Hector, Mr. Chas. T. Barney 
gloried in his fine youngster Nevis, bring- 
ing him on to New York in 1890 to take 
first prize, after having won second at the 
same show in 1889 and first at Boston. Mr. 
Thomas Burke’s Duke of Sparta was con- 
sidered a nice dog, Mr. W. Euche’s Ro- 
land was much liked, and there was a 
host of very promising youngsters coming 
on; but this would not satisfy the ambi- 
tion of American breeders, so Mr. John 
Poag sent over for a celebrated smooth- 
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coated specimen named Watch. ‘The price 
in this instance did not reach the amount 
paid for Champion Plinlimmon by a few 
hundred dollars, but still $4,700 was con- 
sidered “a lot for a dog.” Not many 
months after all those interested in this 
fashionable breed were startled by the 
sudden announcement that the dog which 
had succeeded the old crack Plinlimmon 
in England, Sir Bedivere, admittedly the 
finest specimen extant, had been bought 
for America, and when it was learned that 
Mr. E. B. Sears, of Wyoming Kennels, 
was the fortunate owner he was the re- 
cipient of congratulations from far and 
near. 

Among other strong supporters of the 
breed may be reckoned the Dutchess Ken- 
nels, the home of Aristocrat, and the New 
York Saint Bernard Kennels, with such 
good specimens as Kingston Regent, 
Marquis of Ripon, Refuge II., Champion 
Princess Florence, Champion Flora IL., 
Republican Belle, Queen Regent and 
Zenelli. : 

The great kindly Saint Bernard has 
ever been a prime favorite with ladies, and 
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no American record would be complete 
without some reference to the dogs which 
they have owned. 

Mrs. J. Grant secured an English win- 
ner, daughter of Avalanche and old Cham- 
pion Bayard’s daughter, Ursula, and from 
Beda she expected much. 

Mrs. Browning had always a lingering 
desire to possess a really grand Saint Ber- 
nard, and although there are numerous 
cases where her dogs help to make up the 
pedigrees of winners about this time, still 
her kennel did not contain anything of 
consequence until she obtained Queenie 
from Mrs. Grant’s Beda, but the ranks of 
the Saint Bernard breeders had been 
strongly reinforced, and only unusually fine 
specimens could expect to make a record. 

Miss Anna Whitney was another fair 
admirer of this dog, and she was destined 
to receive special recognition if her dogs 
did not secure such distinctions ; for in 
1888, and ever since she entered the ring 
as a judge of this breed, she has been 
called to many of the larger shows, as 
well as New York, to make the awards in 
the Saint Bernard classes. 





IN THE YOSEMITE. 


THE centuries have builded here, 
O’er many a rugged rod 
Of peak and cave, a temple where 


Nature doth worship God. 


ROBERT LOVEMAN, 
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WENDELL BREAKING THE THREE-MILE RECORD.—P. 448. 


N the first paper of this subject, pub- 
lished last month, after considering in 
a general way the subject of photog- 
raphy and athletics we learned some- 
thing about the interesting personality of 
Mr. Hemment, the photographer who has 
achieved such remarkable results in this 
important branch of photographic work. 
This month, agreeable to promise, we 
shall consider the methods by which he 
attained them, and shall consider further 
the representative specimens selected to 
illustrate these papers, devoting especial 
attention to the pictures which illustrate 
this number. 

We learned last month how Mr. Hem- 
ment’s camera was constructed and how 
the exposures were made with it. Let us 
now follow his treatment of the plate in 
the dark room. 

Mr. Hemment is not particular about 
the formula employed in preparing a de- 
veloper. Any good developing solution 
will answer the purpose. It is the way in 
which the developer is used which avails. 
He suggests that the young photographer 
continue to use the developer he is accus- 
tomed to. The formula given in connec- 


tion with the articles on instantaneous 
photography in this magazine which have 
already been referred to is as good as 
any, and may well be used in connection 
with this work ; but we must use it ina 
somewhat different manner if we would 
follow Mr. Hemment’s methods. This is 
how he proceeds, and we use his own 
words : 

“JT first make several solutions of the 
developer in varying degrees of strength,” 
he says, “ and have them all before me in 
my dark room, arranged in pans accord- 
ing to their strength. On opening the 
holder I first brush off the plate with a 
very soft sponge and transfer it to the 
dish containing the weakest developer. 
This developer is usually the normal 
solution reduced with about one-fourth 
its bulk of water, and the plate is allowed 
to remain in it until the image just be- 
gins to appear. It is then transferred to 
another dish containing the developer 
next stronger, where the image is allowed 
to grow slowly and gradually. I then 
transfer the plate to still another solution 
a little stronger than the preceding, and 
thus gradually work it up from strong 
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to stronger until it has been carried just 
far enough. 

“Some plates are very deceptive in the 
matter of appearance, and it is difficult to 
determine just when they have been suf- 
ficiently developed. I have had plates, 
made with the very fastest exposures, 
show the image through on the back (which 
is sometimes given as a test of completed 
development) before they were really de- 
veloped sufficiently. The only way to 
tell when a plate is sufficiently developed 
is to look through it by holding it before 
the dark-room lantern. You can then 
quickly see 
the proper ‘amount of detail and density 
has been acquired. 

“T have often been asked if I ever re- 
sort to after-intensification, to which I 


, after a little experience, if 
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may reply with an unqualified ‘No!’ The 
secret of success in dev eloping quickly- 
exposed plates is to proceed slowly with 
a weak developer. Obtain the detail 
first, for it is an easy matter to get den- 
sity after the details have all been 
brought out. If a quickly-exposed plate 
is put into a strong developer it either im- 
mediately blackens all over or else is 
hopelessly fogged. Very likely both un- 
happy results will occur simultaneously. 

“In summer I have used as a devel- 
oper a mixture of eikonogen and _ hydro- 
chinon, following Mr. Carbutt’s formula, 
and I use water which has been stand- 
ing in the ice box. I usually soak my 
plates in this cold water (it will probably 
be about 50° Fahr.) before I commence 
developing, as it prepares the film for the 
action of the developer without subjecting 
it to the danger of frilling, which is likely 
to occur when a plate is left in the de- 
veloper a long time in warm weather. I 
believe the new developing agent—para- 
amidophenol—is excellent, though I have 
not as yet become as familiar with its use 
as with the older agents— pyro, hydro- 
chinon and eikonogen. 

“In the subsequent proceedings of fix- 
ing and washing I do not believe I differ 
from other photographers, though I am 
particular about the washing. ‘The nega- 
tive can scarcely be washed too much. I 
employ running water for the purpose and 
have it cold, so that there is no danger of 
frilling or otherwise injuring the film. I 
might add that the negative should be left 
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in the fixing bath a short time after the 
milk - white opaqueness has disappeared 
from the back, for there remains in the 
film, as a productof the fixing process, an 
invisible salt which will later discolor the 
negative unless it be allowed to dissolve 
in the fixing bath.” 

Let us now examine the pictures which 
Mr. Hemment has offered as illustrations 
in these articles. ‘They cover various out- 
of-door sports and were all made 
with the hand camera which Mr. 
Hemment described in the pre- 
ceding article and were developed 
in the way he has told us in this. 
As technical photographs, they 
are not only as perfect as could 
be if a prolonged exposure were 
given in every case, but they are 
also caught with such a precision 
that just the particular attitude 
of the subject or subjects which 
were desired is depicted, and that 
particular phase of the sport or 
feat is brought out which is most 
characteristic or pictorial. But 
let us take up the pictures one 
by one and examine them in de- 
tail. The picture of A. B. George 
and T. P. Conneff running an ex- 
hibition match is a remarkable 
photograph, as the runners are 
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shown “ broadside on,” and thus require 
amuch quicker action on the part of the 
camera and lens than if they were running 
toward or from the photographer’s stand- 
point. Moreover, this photograph was 
made in December, when the days are 
shortest and the light is weakest, and 
therefore when it is most difficult to make 
an instantaneous picture, even under the 
most favorable circumstances. Yet in 
this picture we see both runners perfectly 
sharp and distinct. ‘They are also caught 
in characteristic attitudes and in a man- 
ner to display the peculiar gaits of each 
runner. George is in the lead with his 
long stride, while Conneff is depicted not 
far behind, running with his characteristic 
shorter step. The photograph was made 
on the occasion of an exhibition race be- 
tween these two famous runners just be- 
fore Conneff’s departure for Europe to run 
professionally. 

In our pole-vaulting picture we have 
Cartwright of Harvard depicted in the act 
of clearing his ten feet. He is shown well 
above the rod and in elegant form. It is 
evident he can add several inches to his 
jump, as in fact he did the same day, the 
occasion being the inter-collegiate games 
of 1891 at the Berkeley Oval. This pho- 
tograph is so clear that the athlete wait- 
ing his turn can easily be recognized. As 
a piece of technical photography it is per- 
fection itself. 

Another interesting picture is of the 
racing dog Shamrock running 100 yards 
in 7 1-5 seconds at the Berkeley Oval last 
October. ‘The dog is caught in a charac- 
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teristic attitude. He is a brindle and 
next to the famous Tommy in speed. 
The pictures of a start in a swimming 
race and the last quarter of a bicycle race 
are both excellent specimens of instanta- 
neous photography. The former shows 
the start in the final heat of the cham- 
pionship races of 1890 at Piermont-on- 
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THE 2:27 CLASS—P. 449. 
the-Hudson. The distance is too yards, 
and W. C. Johnson won the race, as some 
of us may remember. 

The bicycle contest was also a cham- 
pionship race. It was the race in which 
Wendell, of the Berkeley Athletic Club, 


broke the three-mile record. The race 
occurred during the Berkeley athletic 
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games of 1891. Wendell is depicted in 
the lead:and is moving so much faster 
than the other contestants that, while 
they are distinct, his figure is somewhat 
blurred. 

Our two pictures, trotting and the leap- 
ing horse Punch, are considered by Mr. 
Hemment as about the best instantaneous 
photographs ever made, for in each case 
the light was rather weak, the pictures 
being made late in the season and in the 
afternoon. 

The trotting race occurred at Mineola 
Fair, Long Island, last September, on a 
very dull day. The picture was made 
about 3:30 P. M., and yet the horses are 
depicted perfectly sharp. It shows the 
finish of a trotting race in the 2:27 class. 

What could be more satisfactory than 
the picture of Punch taking his ten 
bars — Punch who won the first prize 
for jumping at the Horse Fair last fall ? 
He is here shown as he appeared on ex- 
hibition at the Mineola Fair. Photog- 
raphers will especially admire this picture 
when they take into consideration the 
facts that not only was there no sun on 
this day, but also that the color of the 
horse is black, which made a quick ex- 
posure still more difficult to succeed. 

In making such pictures Mr. Hemment 
relies for success on his peculiar method 
of developing. He uses the quickest 
working exposing shutter, the most rapid 
lens and the most sensitive dry plate. 
“For as we know,” he says, “a quick 
shutter is of no account if you have not a 
rapid lens and a rapid plate behind it.” 
He then takes time to develop—that is 
the secret of his great success. ‘ Some- 
one may say,” he writes, “I cannot use a 
fast plate. I say, give me the fastest. 
Another one will say I cannot develop my 
plates quickly enough. To such an one I 
reply that I have devoted three hours in 
bringing up only four plates of rapid ex- 
posure, It was necessary to have them 
in order to know the position of racing 
horses at the finish, and I got them, 
though the exposures were made while it 
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was raining. It sometimes occurs that 
development must be rapid in order to 
prevent frilling, though a good plate with 
cold solutions does not often require a 
more rapid development than is necessary 
to bring out the greatest amount of detail 
in the negative. My advice is to get the 
best of everything, and, when you have it, 
become thoroughly -acquainted with it ; 
watch it closely in action, and it will 
serve you faithfully.” 

Mr. Hemment thinks that this branch of 
photography is still in its infancy. The 
great value of photography in all racing 
and athletic contests will be manifested 
more and more as time goes on. “In my 
opinion,” he says, “the time is not distant 
when an official photographer will be at- 
tached to every racing association and 
athletic club in the country as an indis- 
pensable official. More than that, I be- 
lieve that all the great daily papers will 
require an expert instantaneous photog- 
rapher to be on their staffs. Photography 
has a great mission to fill in this direction. 
It alone can establish beyond doubt the 
existence of truths that have been hereto- 
fore regarded as mere hypotheses. Let 
us all unite,” he concludes, “in assisting 
our beautiful art to the fulfillment of the 
greatest expectations which have been 
cherished in its behalf.” 

Mr. Hemment’s predictions have al- 
ready been fulfilled to a considerable ex- 
tent. There is scarcely a large news- 
paper to-day which has not its regular 
staff photographer. Many papers have 
several photographers connected with 
them, and some have extensive photo- 
graphic establishments where the work 
of the photographer can be finished and 
prepared for the press. A very large 
number have their regular “photographic ” 
editor, in addition to the “ sporting ” 
editor, “exchange” editor, etc. 

The instantaneous photographer is also 
a familiar figure now on the occasion of 
any athletic performance of importance. 
His value as an impartial judge is being 
more widely recognized every day. 











STANDING JUMPING. 


PART 


BY MALCOLM W. 


HE standing broad jump is generally 
T considered the greatest test of a man’s 
natural spring of all the many kinds 

of leaping, as it consists of merely a plain 
straightaway push or spring by the legs. 
All other jumping events need more or 
less science ; the standing broad jump is 
almost entirely devoid of this point. There 
is little to learn about it and any ordinary 
man can go through the motions, although 
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he will not clear much distance until he 
has carefully strengthened the leg muscles. 
The standing high jump, on the other 
hand, requires a good deal of skill. 
Amateurs generally practice both stand- 
ing high and broad jumping without 
weights, while professionals as a rule use 
dumb bells. Much greater distances and 
heights can be reached in all standing 
jumping with the use of weights than with- 
out. Professionals exhibit on the stage 
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for effect, and a standing broad jump 
with dumb bells of 13 feet will be appre- 
ciated more by the majority of people 
than a jump of 11 feet without the use of 
dumb bells, but as an athletic feat the 
latter is far superior, for anyone able to 
clear 11 feet without weights should reach 
four feet more with dumb bells when he 
had learned their use. As amateurs exercise 
for health, recreation, and once in a while 
a competition, they endeavor to make 
their athletics as simple as possible ; there- 
fore this treatise on standing jumping will 
handle the exercise as engaged in without 
dumb bells or any other artificial aid. 

A glance at our illustrations of an 
athlete represented in different positions 


‘while doing a standing high jump will 


impress one that more than ordinary skill 
is necessary in this event. The athlete, 
when getting ready to spring, must stand 
such a distance from the bar as will suit 
his individual style of leaping ; he must, 
after taking the leap, manage his legs so 
that, if he has leaped high enough, he 
will clear the bar safely. This is very 
important, for if one can manipulate his 
legs quickly he need not rise in the air 
with actual jumping as much as might be 
supposed would be necessary. 

The best place for practicing a stand- 
ing high jump is on a gymnasium floor, 
on account of its extreme levelness ; and, 
as beginners generally land awkwardly, 
the softness of the gymnasium mat is a 
much better safeguard against strains and 
bruises than dug-up dirt. But if the lat- 
ter is well attended to, and is surrounded 
by no jagged edges of hard dirt, it is al- 
most as good as a gymnasium mat. The 
edge running parallel with the bar and 
almost under it should be looked after, 
for when doing the standing high jump 
the performer lands very close to the bar 
and will feel the dividing line between 
the hard and soft dirt unless it has been 
specially fixed for this kind of jumping. 

The illustration “ Ready to Spring ” re- 
veals that well-known all-round jumper, 
Robert K. Pritchard, getting ready to 
clear 4 feet ro inches at a standing high 
jump. It will be noticed that the bar is 
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about shoulder high and that Pritchard 
stands with his left side to it. His arms 
are raised, and his first motion will be to 
swing them down and at the same time 
lower his body by bending the knees. He 
will then give his arms a violent upward 
swing, for this is where the real jumping 
begins, and the arms play a most impor- 
tant part in any kind of standing jump- 
ing. ‘This swinging the arms up has the 
effect of giving some momentum to his 
body, which in turn gives the legs less 
work to do. The illustration “In the 
Act of Springing ’’ shows Pritchard with 
his arms half way on their upward jour- 
ney while leaping. His arms will again 
go as high as they were when he was get- 
ting ready to spring, but by the time they 
reach their full height the feet will be off 
the ground. ‘Then, as the jumper consid- 
ers it time to manipulate the legs, the 
arms will be more or less dropped, and 
this will have the effect of balancing and 
holding the body at the highest point. 
The illustration “ Manipulating the Legs” 
reveals this position very well. It will be 
noticed that Pritchard’s left leg has been 
put over the bar, but his right one is still 
down. If he clears the bar safely his 
right leg will be brought up and over 
very suddenly; and on this movement 
greatly depends the result of the attempt. 
A good jumper will generally land on 
his feet, for he is able to move his legs 
so quickly that even though they are at 
right angles to the body at one time — 
even when the jumper is descending—yet 
he generally has time before he touches 
the ground to get his lower extremities in 
position to support him. There have 
been cases where athletes have reached a 
considerable height, viz., over 4 feet 9 
inches, without having good control of 
their legs, but I have never seen over 4 
feet 11 inches cleared by anyone who 
could not move his legs in the scissors 
action very quickly. If aman can com- 
bine natural spring with a good leg ac- 
tion, he can with a little practice clear 
heights which at first may have seemed 
phenomenal to him, but a beginner must 
not expect to acquire a good leg move- 
ment quickly. There is no need of sacri- 
ficing other important points in standing 
high jumping simply in the endeavor to 
acquire the scissors action, for this is like 
almost every other feat of skill—the more 
you do the more you learn about it. 
When a novice tries a standing jump 
for the first time, and has never seen it 
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done, he will generally stand facing the 
bar and pull his feet underneath him in 
the act of jumping. Should he try jump- 
ing with his side to the obstacle he would 
be unable to throw his legs in front of 
him and land again without a fall. Jump- 
ing with the face to the bar, or what is 
called the straight style, isa pretty move- 
ment to watch, but great heights cannot be 
cleared, for, on account of the feet being 
under the body when clearing the bar, 
the jumper must lift his whole person very 
high. It will be noticed how near to the 
bar Pritchard's body is in the illustration 
“ Manipulating the Legs.” Comparing it 
with the illustration “ A Straight Jump,” 
page 371, in OuTING for August, 1891, it 
will be seen how much higher the athlete 
in the latter picture must go to prevent 
his feet from knocking the bar down. 
This peculiarity of jumping was men- 
tioned with regard to its being used with 
a run, but the leap is made from both 
feet whether the athlete jumps from a 
stand or with a run; and, as we then said, 
there is no record of a very great height 
being cleared in this fashion, for, as can 
be seen, there is considerable waste in the 
athlete’s spring. 

It never does any harm to practice this 
straight jump, however, over a bar, for if 
the athlete is also practicing standing 
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broad jumping the habit of rising and 
bending the feet underneath teaches him 
to rise well for the standing broad jump. 
A leap of 3 feet 9 inches is good for a 
standing straight high jump, and an ath- 
lete who can clear this height will, when 
he acquires the scissors motion in the side 
jump, do in the neighborhood of ten inches 
or a foot higher. I make this statement 
from my own experience, for I well re- 
member when I could clear four feet stand- 
ing facing the bar, and with very little 
practice I was doing 4 feet 9 and ro inches 
with the side style. Afterward, how- 
ever, I practiced the straight style stand- 
ing jumping and cleared 4 feet 8 inches, 
and whenever I happened to attend gym- 
nasium quite regularly for a month, 4 feet 
6 inches was an ordinary performance for 
this difficult style of leaping. I never ac- 
quired the scissors style of side leaping as 
well as many might think, but still, when 
feeling extra lively, I could get over five 
feet at the side style. My best public 
figures are 5 feet 0% inch, made in an at- 
tempt to beat Walter Soren’s then world’s 
amateur record, 5 feet 1% inches. I failed 
to clear 5 feet 1% inches, to which the bar 
was then put, and have not made an at- 
tempt at this jump since. Soren made 
his record at the inter-collegiate games of 
1880. I made my attempt five years later, 
but not until ten years after Soren was 
at his best was his great record beaten. 
Samuel Crook, in May, 1890, succeeded 
in clearing 5 feet 1% inches, which is now 
the world’s amateur record. 
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The training for a standing high jump 
merely consists of practicing it. Unless 
an athlete is preparing specially for this 
event he will find it to his advantage to 
engage in all-round standing jumping. 
This exercise tends to make one strong 
and active in the legs, but the standing 
high jump needs more attention than other 
kinds of leaping from a stand ; for even 
though the athlete may have active leg 
muscles, they will be of little avail with- 
out the knowledge of knowing what to 
do with the legs when clearing the bar. 
It makes no difference which side of the 
body the athlete puts toward the bar 
when jumping, and it is not important 
that he should always stand at a certain 
distance from the bar. The distance be- 
tween the stick and the shoulder which 
suits most men is about nine inches, but 
this mostly depends upon the height of the 
bar and how the athlete feels. I have 
noticed that generally when an athlete 
does not feel extra springy he stands 
farther from the bar preparatory to leap- 
ing than when feeling strong. Uptoa 
certain point the farther from the bar 
that one stands the less important is the 
scissors motion, for in describing a long 
arc over the stick the jumper has more 
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time to gather himself than if the arc 
were short. When the jumper feels well 
he has better control of his legs, irre- 
spective of the spring, than when feeling 
poorly ; therefore on days when he is not 
at his best he must resort, when clearing 
big heights, to a style which gives him 
more time to manipulate his legs when 
going over the bar. If, however, he 
stands too far away he will find that he 
has to put more effort into the spring to 
carry him the distance, but these points 
will adjust themselves with practice. 

One fault of nearly all beginners is the 
habit of taking a double spring. This 
consists in a little raising of the whole 
foot just before giving the leap. Jump- 
ers do it unconsciously to gain a little 
extra momentum, which, when compared 
with a single spring, is an advantage. All 
jumpers just before leaving the ground 
raise their heels. The heels may be lifted 
at will, but the toes must remain station- 
ary to constitute a fair jump. If one 
gets in the habit of taking a double 
spring, and thus relying upon extra mo- 
mentum, he will feel as though he cannot 
jump at all when made to stand firm. If 
one is practicing with others this prelimi- 
nary hitch or double spring will soon be 
found out, and if an athlete is in doubt 
whether he jumps fair of not the best 
safeguard consists in having someone 
watch his toes. 
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The standing broad jump includes all 
movements used in giving one or more 
straightaway leaps for distance. Little 
need be said how to do it, for hardly a 
boy or a man can be found who has not 
tried it at some period of his life. It 
needs no paraphernalia such as uprights, 
bar, mattress or soft dirt for a landing, 
and a trial at it can take place on boards, 
dirt or stone. ‘The best material of all is 
closely - rooted grass, for its elasticity is 
felt by the jumper not only when spring- 
ing, but also in landing. To jump with 
any degree of justice on grass the athlete 
must be shod with spike shoes, having two 
long forward spikes and two long heel 
spikes in each shoe. These spikes are 
necessary on account of the jump being 
nothing but a push against the earth, and 
if the feet are not held firmly when push- 
ing the athlete will have no confidence. 
The heels should be thicker than those of 
ordinary jumping shoes, for the jumper 
must land on his heel, and if the ground 
is hard he cannot prevent a stonebruise 
coming. A thick heel may make the shoe 
seem unnecessarily heavy, but the confi- 
dence the jumper gains will more than off- 
set the slight increase of weight. When 
jumping on a gymnasium floor the rubber 
heel must be thicker than the leather out- 
of-doors one. 

The take-off or toe line for a standing 
broad jump, as prescribed by the rules in 
force since 1888, is the same as that used 
for the running broad jump; but when 
I made the best amateur record, 10 feet 
934 inches, the take-off was a white cord 
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stretched flat on the grass between two 
nails. ‘Touching this string constituted a 
foul, and jumpers were compelled for 
safety to toe about a quarter of an inch 
back of it. The piece of wood with a 
sunken trench in front—the running 
broad jump take-off —when used for a 
standing broad jump permits the com- 
petitor putting his feet two or three 
inches over the edge and getting a direct 
push. One can readily imagine that this 
advantage is worth some inches when 
compared with such a take-off as I made 
my best public figure from. 

During the winter and spring of 1885 
I attended gymnasium quite regularly 
and put myself in excellent condition for 
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all kinds of standing jumps without 
knowing it. Jumping so much on a 
gymnasium floor and having proper shoes 
accustomed me to taking off and landing 
on the hard surface and gave me a light, 
easy action. I never was troubled with 
the jarred knees, sore heels or inflamed 
tendons which are so closely allied with 
jumping on boards. I could always 
do better on grass, and well remember 
when I could clear only ten feet on 
boards and yet could reach three or four 
inches more on good soil. My outdoor 
and indoor figures do not prove this, but 
a little explanation may be in order. 
During the winter and spring of 1885 I 
was doing such good jumping on a gym- 
nasium floor that it was proposed I should 
make an attempt for the standing broad- 
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jump record on grass, when favorable 
weather came. It was nothing for me 
then to toe a crack between boards of a 
floor and land anywhere from 1o feet ro 
inches to 11 feet 3 inches away, and it 
was expected that I would do anywhere 
from 11 feet 2 inches to 11 feet 6 inches 
on good grass. The record at that time 
was my own, 10 feet 734 inches, made 
during 1884 on grass, but I often beat it 
six inches on boards during 1885. 

The day appointed for the trial was 
not the best, but a greater handicap 
against me was the fact of my having 
forgotten to take shoes with long spikes, 
and those that I had to wear were worn 
down to nothing. I decided, however, to 
take the six trials allotted me. After 
making four fouls, on account of my 
heels slipping on the wet turf when land- 
ing, I came to the conclusion that putting 
the feet forward when landing was out of 
the question, and that I would be com- 
pelled to land very square, so as to bring 
as little pressure as possible on the heels, 


“so on the fifth trial I landed straighter ; 


but even then the heels would not stay 
where they were put and another foul en- 
sued. Determining to have at least one 
fair jump I took the last trial with that 
in view, landing with no inclination to 
put the feet forward. The result was 
that no slipping took place and I was 
able to step forward, in place of falling 
backward. The jump measured exactly 
two inches more than my old record, and 
that is the last time I made public figures. 
To show the importance of long spikes in 
the heel it may be said that had mine on 
that day been three-quarters or one inch 
long in place of a scant quarter inch, 
any one of my five foul trials would have 
been fair. They ranged in distance from 
11 feet o% inch to 11 feet 4% inches. 

A beginner should always practice on 
hard ground, for if one is accustomed to 
landing on a gymnasium mat or soft 
dirt it will be next to impossible for him 
to do justice to himself when competing 
on boards or hard soil. Many may ask 
why it is necessary to have a hard mate- 
rial for landing. It is not actually neces- 
sary to have the material hard so long as 
it is holding. Good elastic turf combines 
a gentle giving way with a very holding 
surface for landing on. The more hold- 
ing the landing place is the farther the 
feet can be put forward, providing the 
shoulders have sufficient momentum to 
keep the athlete from falling back. Mo- 
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mentum to the shoulders will be of little 
avail unless the heels are held firmly, for 
a slip of an inch will often make the dif- 
ference between a fair or foul trial. If 
dug-up dirt is used as a landing the 
jumper will slip too far to reach a distance 
that he would be equal to did he not fear 
hard ground. Dug-up dirt is necessary 
for a running broad jump, where the great 
distance cleared would cause too much of 
a shock if the landing place were hard, 
but it is fatal for the best performance in 
a standing broad jump. 

The illustrations representing an ath- 
lete during different stages of a standing 
broad jump are most instructive. 

“Take-Off for Standing Broad Jump” 
represents an athlete just at the beginning 
of making the spring. His arms are 
thrown back and the quick forward and 
upward movement of them aids very much 
to get his body moving. “ Attitude During 
Spring No. 1” represents a position near 
the end of the spring. “No. 2” of the 
same title shows a position at the very end 
of the spring, and, although it looks as 
though the athlete would fall on his face, 
he has given full momentum to his body 
and with a throwing of the arms down and 
raising his feet he will resemble “In Mid- 
Air with Arms Thrown Back,” which shows 
the jumper at the highest point. When 
touching earth the arms are brought to 
the front again and the athlete resembles 
“Landing with Arms Forward.” If his 
heels stay where he put them he will not 
fall back, although judging by the picture 
one would hardly think it possible to pre- 
vent a backward movement. 

A good way to practice the standing 
broad jump is to try the game called 
three standing broad jumps, which con- 
sists of three successive forward springs. 
The very same motions are used in each 
of the three divisions of this jump as ina 
single standing leap, and the successive 
swinging of the arms necessary in three 
successive jumps is excellent practice for 
the use of these members in a single 
jump. Once in a while it will do no 
harm to try ten jumps, but before such a 
series can be successfully done the athlete 
must be in good condition, or his leg and 
abdominal muscles will become very sore. 
Ten standing jumps is a very severe 
exercise, and considerable staying power 
is needed to land and take off again dur- 
ing the last five jumps. If one wishes to 
practice for this event heshould be content 
with the three jumps and occasionally try 
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five, but ten jumps should be left for the 
day of the trial. 

Improvement at standing broad jump- 
ing is very slow, but one should, with 
judicious practice, do a foot more than 
when first making a regular attempt. In 
ordinary life I used to do ro feet, but with 
fairly regular attendance at a gymnasium 
I would find myself doing 11 feet with no 
special preparation for it. It is said that 
12 feet 1% inches has been cleared for 
a standing broad jump, without weights, 
by Joseph Darby, an English professional 
athlete. Not much credence is generally 
put in professional records, but I think it 
is quite likely that Darby is equal to that 
phenomenal performance, for he has a 
great incentive to practice. Eleven feet 
to most men seems an incredible per- 
formance, but if I could do that by prac- 
ticing in an offhand way, why should not 
a professional of superior ability and 
making it a business to practice do one 
foot more? It is also said that Darby has 
cleared 36 feet in three standing broad 
jumps without weights. The best ama- 
teur record is 34 feet 4% inches, by my- 
self. Taking up the ten jumps it is 
found that Darby is credited with only 
112 feet, while the amateur record, my 
own, is 113 feet 5% inches, but it should 
be said that if Darby can clear 12 feet for 
a single jump he can do in the neighbor- 
hood of 120 feet for ten, Other points 
regarding standing jumping will be men- 
tioned in Part II. of this article, which 
will also handle the running and standing 
hop, step and jump. 
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HE voice which was to awaken into 
life the dormant spirit of Connecti- 
cut’s latent loyalty and its more than 
old-time military ardor came, and 

at the first call of President Lincoln for 
volunteers in 1861 Connecticut sent three 
regiments, but they went as volunteers, 
not as militia. Few of the militia com- 
panies volunteered as such ; among those 
few were the Grays, of New Haven, now 
Company F, Second Regiment, C. N. G., 
which was organized in 1816, and which 
has held in its ranks some of Connectt- 
cut’s foremost men, including the late 
Maj. Gen. A. H. Terry, U.S.A. The three 
regiments were all at Bull Run, having 
been brigaded with the Second Maine 
and detachments of United States ma- 
rines and regulars. After the battle all 
sorts of wild rumors and statements ap- 
peared regarding the panic which fol- 
lowed. The Washington Star reported 
that the “Second Connecticut broke and 
ran and caused the panic.” Col. Alfred 
H. Terry, afterward major general U. 
S. A., who died in New Haven last win- 
ter, replied in the Star; “The brigade 
went into action in parade order, remained 
on the field until fighting had entirely 
ceased, and only retreated when orders 
to that effect were received from the 
commander of our division. It then 
moved off in perfect order, and its for- 
mation was only broken by a stream of 


fugitives from other regiments 
through its ranks.” 

When Colonel Tyler reported to Gen- 
eral Scott with the First Connecticut 
shortly before Bull Run the general is re- 
ported to have said, “ Thank God! one 
regiment has come fully equipped for ser- 
vice.” 

From 1861 to 1864 the militia, as such, 
was at low ebb; the word itself was in 
bad odor owing to the neglect and care- 
lessness of the State in not enforcing laws 
which of themselves were good, A his- 
tory of the Connecticut volunteer troops en- 
gaged inthe war would require volumes. 

In 1861 stringent laws were passed re- 

garding the militia, which were repealed 
in part in 1862 ; the organization then was 
one division, divided into brigades, under 
instructions from the commander in chief 
(the Governor). In 1862 the number of 
companies was limited to ninety, reduced 
to sixty in 1864. In 1865 we find for the 
first time the active militia of the State 
designated “The Connecticut National 
Guard.” * 
‘‘” Lieut. W. R. Hamilton, U. S._ A.. in his article on 
‘“* The National Guard of California’? (OQutinG for Novem. 
ber, 1891, page 132), claims the name as _ having origi- 
nated with a company organized in California in 1855, and 
called the ** Nationale ”” 

The name ‘ National Guard ” had already been adopted 
from that remarkable body of citizen soldiers, the National 
Guard of Paris. It was first used in this country by the 
second battalion of the Eleventh Regiment, N. Y. Artil- 
lery, organized in 1824. This battalion was soon afterward 


transferred from the Eleventh, and in January, 1825, be- 
came a part of the Second Regiment of Infantry. In the 


passing 
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In 1867 the number of companies was 
reduced to forty, the number of regiments 
to four, with two sections of artillery. In 
1871 these companies and regiments, with 
the artillery, were brigaded, and the high- 
est military rank below the Governor, who 
was still designated as “commander in 
chief,” was brigadier general. From 1874 
to 1887 there were many laws making 
changes in the Guard, the principal one 
in 1886. Up to this time each organiza- 
tion was allowed to choose its own uni- 
form, with the approval of the com- 
mander in chief, but in that year all 
distinctive clothing was done away with 
and a uniform modeled after the pattern, 


color, etc., of the regular army was 
adopted. 
The militia law of the State of Con- 


necticut, revision of 1887, in force after 
January 1, 1888, is the law under which 
the present National Guard is organized. 
It is modeled on United States laws, and 
the regulations and tactics used are practi- 
cally those adopted by the United States 
Army. All male citizens of the State 
between the ages of eighteen and forty- 
five years, not expressly exempted by law, 





autumn of the same year it separated from the Second 
Regiment and became a distinct and independent organiza- 
tion. May 6, 1826, another company having been raised, 
the ** Battalion of National Guard in the City of New 
York”’ became the Twenty-seventh Regiment of Artillery, 
and remained so until July 27, 1847, when it became, by 
executive order, the now famous Seventh Regiment, still 
holding to its distinctive title of ‘* The National Guards,”’ 

which it had retained during all its changes. 

The occasion which suggested the name, and which 
caused it to be selected bythe new battalion, was the visit 
of Lafayette, then commanding the National Guard of Paris, 
to this country in the year 1814. In 1862 the Legislature 
of New York appropriated the name for the whole active 
militia of the State, viz., ‘* National Guard, State of New 
York ;"’ the title was slightly changed when assumed by 
the Connecticut Legislature for its active militia, the one 
being ‘““N. G.S.N. Y.,’’ the other**C.N.G.”” The name 
has now become almost universally adopted by the different 
States, although not by all, as witness Virginia, where its 
active militia is known as ** The Virginia Volunteers.” 


"NATIONAL GUARD. 
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are subject to military duty, and desig- 
nated as the militia. The active militia 
is designated as the Connecticut National 
Guard, and is liable at all. times to be 
ordered into active service, and must first 
be called out by the commander in chief 
(the Governor) on all occasions for mili- 
tary service. It may be by him turned 
over into the service of the United States 
on requisition by the President, for ser- 
vice without the State, not exceeding 
three months in any one year. 

No person except the commander in 
chief can call out the militia or National 
Guard for any duty whatever, but he 
may make regulations for drills, parades 
and inspections, and the proper officers 
designated may give orders in conformity 
thereto. There is one section of the law 
which should be learned by heart by every 
person within the State : 

“Section 3139. - If any person or per- 
sons resisting the laws of this State, or un- 
lawfully or riotously assembled, shall be 
injured or killed by any of the military 
force called out * * * such force 
shall be discharged from all civil or crimi- 
nal liability therefor.” 

With the knowledge of this law in force 
a duly enlisted member of the C. N. G. 
will not hesitate to obey all orders from 
his company commander, and when the 
order “Fire” is given he will give the 
matter no further thought, but will “shoot 
to kill.” 

The National Guard of to-day is not 
the inefficient body it was in 1877; now 
there is some discipline, not perfect yet 
to besure, but still enough to make the 
brigade of the C. N..G.a most efficient 
body of troops. 

While on the subject of discipline I 
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wish to quote a few words written by 
that splendid National Guardsman, Gen. 
Horace Porter: “ The hardest lesson to 
be learned in life is that of amenability 
to discipline. In a land like this, where 
there is very little restraint among young 
or old, where self abnegation is but little 
heard of, and where the race of life is 
pretty much a ‘ go as you please,’ there is 
scarcely any school in which subordina- 
tion and obedience are taught except in 
the military service. When a young man 
goes into camp and is set to work with a 
policing squad, and with a shovel and 
wheelbarrow required to clean up the 
company grounds, pick up dead leaves, 
cigar stumps and the débris of the pre- 
vious day’s rations he is not likely to suf- 
fer thereafter from notions of false pride 
or false shame. He learns to dignify 
labor, and finds that it is one of the duties 
of the most honorable of professions to 
take part in the most uninviting forms of 
manual labor. He learns that there are 
moral as well as physical and mental 
qualifications required in the soldier.” 

During the encampment of the C. N.G. 
in August last it was my privilege and 
good fortune to be detailed by the War 
Department as inspector of Camp Wat- 
son. I found the commanding officer, 
Brig. Gen. Thomas L. Watson, not only a 
thorough gentleman, but a thorough sol- 
dier as well. He was most ably assisted 
by an efficient staff, and I was delighted 
with the soldierly manner in which all 
duties were performed ; calls were sound- 
ed on time “to the dot” every time, and I 
can do no better than publish G. O. No. 
24, State of Connecticut, Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s Office, Hartford, September 29, 1891, 
which is in fact my report on the results 
of my inspection, published, as the ad- 
jutant general remarks, for the purpose 
of calling attention to the points ad- 
versely criticised in the report, to the end 
that special effort may be given to im- 
provement in the directions indicated : 

The camp, called Camp Watson in 
honor of the brigade commander, was sit- 
uated on a plain by the Niantic River, 
swept by the cool breezes from Long 
Island Sound, and admirably adapted to 
the purposes for which it is used. 

The tents were already pitched, each 
with a good floor, and with three mat- 
tresses for each tent to be occupied by the 
men; the three mattresses completely 
covered the floor and made a good rest- 
ing place for four men. The length of 
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the color line was fully one-third of a 
mile. 

Battery A had already arrived in camp 
when I reported, but I was in time to see 
the different regiments come in. 

The Third Regiment, Col. George 
Haven, was the first to arrive, marching 
into camp at 12:55. 

The First Separate Company (colored), 
Captain Lathrop, followed at 1:20. 

Next came the Second Regiment, Col. 
John B. Doherty, with 691 men out of a 
total of 722, a remarkable showing. They 
came at 1:30, followed by the Fourth, 
Col. Henry Skinner, at 2:53. 

The Second Separate Company (col- 
ored), Captain Freeman, marched in at 
3:15, followed by the First Regiment, Col. 
Charles B. Erichson, at 3:20. Total per 
cent. of whole brigade present, 93.96. 

The Third Regiment wore overcoats 
coming into camp, as the weather was 
threatening; otherwise in full marching 
order with leggings. The other troops 
all in full marching order, overcoats 
strapped to knapsacks, and all wearing 
leggings. 

The Third Regiment, Colonel Haven, 
arrived at 12:55; at 2:30 the whole regi- 
ment, with the exception of those for 
guard, were out at battalion drill. 

Full-dress guard mounting took place 
at 3:30, each regiment mounting its own 
guard. 

As to organization the Governor is the 
commander in chief, with a staff as fol- 
lows: 

With rank of brigadier general: Ad- 
jutant general, quartermaster general, sur- 
geon general, commissary general and 
paymaster general. 

With rank of colonel: Assistant ad- 
jutant general and assistant quartermas- 
ter general, and four aides de camp. 

The pay of adjutant general is $1,200 ; 
of quartermaster general, $1,200 ; of pay- 
master general, $600 ; of surgeon general, 
$500; of assistant adjutant general, $1,- 
800; of assistant quartermaster general, 
$1,800. 

The Connecticut National Guard con- 
sists of thirty-eight companies of in- 
fantry, four machine-gun platoons and 
one battery of artillery. The companies 
of infantry are organized into four regi- 
ments, the First and Second of ten com- 
panies each, and the Third and Fourth of 
eight companies each. Besides the regi- 
ments there are two separate companies 
of colored troops, officered by colored 
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men. There is no cavalry. ‘To each reg- 
iment are attached a machine-gun pla- 
toon (Gatling), averaging one officer and 
seven men each ; a hospital corps of two 
officers and five men; a band of twenty 
men; and a signal corps of one officer 
and nine men. 

The troops are organized into a brigade 
commanded by a brigadier general, hav- 
ing a staff consisting of an assistant ad- 
jutant general with rank of lieutenant 
colonel, a brigade inspector, quartermas- 
ter, commissary, inspector of rifle practice, 
and engineer and signal officer, all with 
the rank of major; a medical director 
with the rank of lieutenant colonel, and 
two aides de camp with rank of captain. 
The medical director must be a graduate 
of a lawfully-established medical college 
and must have been in practice at least 
five years. The engineer and signal offi- 
cer must be a civil engineer of at least 
three years’ standing. 

The brigade non-commissioned staff is 
composed of one chief trumpeter and two 
brigade orderlies. All rank as sergeants 
and all are mounted, one carrying brigade 
color. 

Each regiment is officered as follows: 
A colonel, lieutenant colonel and major ; 
an adjutant with rank of captain ; a quar- 
termaster and paymaster, each with rank 
of first lieutenant ; a surgeon with rank of 
major and an assistant surgeon with rank 
of first lieutenant ; an inspector of rifle 
practice with rank of captain; a signal 
officer with rank of first lieutenant, and a 
chaplain without rank, but entitled to pay 
of adjutant. 

The non-commissioned staff consists of 
a sergeant major, a quartermaster ser- 
geant, a commissary sergeant, a hospital 
steward, a chief trumpeter and a drum 
major, all appointed and warranted by 
the colonel. 

Allsurgeons and assistant surgeons must 
be graduates of a lawfully-established 
medical college, and all hospital stewards 
must be licensed by the State commission- 
ers of pharmacy. 

Each company is composed of a cap- 
tain, a first and second lieutenant, a first 
sergeant, a quartermaster sergeant, four 
sergeants, eight corporals, one trumpeter 
and two musicians, and not more than 
sixty-four nor less than thirty-two privates. 
(Each company averages a total of sixty- 
four officers and men.) 

Each machine-gun platoon consists of 
one second lieutenant mounted and such 
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number of non-commissioned officers and 
privates as may from time to time be des- 
ignated by the commander in chief, aver- 
aging at the encampment one officer and 
seven men, 

The battery of artillery consists of a 
captain, two first and two second lieuten- 
ants, one first sergeant, one quartermaster 
sergeant, one veterinary sergeant, four 
sergeants, eight corporals, two trumpeters, 
one guidon, and not more than sixty-four 
nor less than thirty-two privates. The 
battery is divided into two platoons, each 
commanded by a first lieutenant. 

For each day’s service in uniform at pa- 
rades and encampments authorized there is 
paid to each officer, musician and private 
$2 per day; to the drum and fife major 
and members of the band, $2.75 per day. 
Each mounted officer in addition is paid 
$5 per day for use of horse ; for each ar- 
tillery horse, $2 per day. 

Rations and forage, or commutation 
thereof, as prescribed by the U. S. Army 
Regulations. 

In addition to above each commander, 
company commander, and commander of 
each platoon of artillery, $50 per year, 
and the commander of each machine-gun 
platoon, $25 per year. 

All officers ordered to special duty by 
the commander in chief receive such pay 
as may be designated by him. 

Each officer or soldier wounded or dis- 
abled, and the widow and children of 
each officer or soldier killed while in the 
service of the State, shall be suitably pro- 
vided for by the General Assembly. 

Suitable clothing after the pattern of 
the United States army is furnished to 
each enlisted man by the State. Each 
officer furnishes his own, and is allowed 
$10 per year for careof same. The cloth- 
ing of the men is old and worn’ and needs 
to be replaced. 

As to equipments, one regiment of infan- 
try is armed with Springfield rifles, calibre 
.45 ; the rest of the infantry with the Pea- 
body, same calibre. As the company 
which manufactured the latter has gone 
out of business small parts cannot be se- 
cured ; therefore if any part breaks it can- 
not be replaced, consequently the arm is . 
not a desirable one. ‘The State intends, 
so I am informed, to re-arm the brigade 
with the arm to be adopted by the War 
Department. This applies as well to the 
artillery (which now has a battery of three- 
inch Rodman guns) as to the infantry. 

Each regiment has a signal corps at- 
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tached to it of one officer and nine men. 
The flag and torch service was well 
performed, but the First Regiment de- 
serves honorable mention on account of 
its special bicycle service. Under its 
commanding officer, First Lieut. Howard 
A. Giddings, this corps of wheelmen has 
reached a high degree of proficiency. 
Major Charles L. Burdett, brigade en- 
gineer and signal officer, was the origina- 
tor of this plan, and to his energy and 
perseverance the corps is indebted for its 
excellence. The men were armed with the 
Colt repeating carbine and with the re- 
volver. A man mounted on a bicycle can 
go many places where it would be im- 
possible to take a horse, and it can beat 
the “ flag’ in sending messages in nearly 
every case. As a fighting force it may 
not be favored, but as messengers, patrols 
and advance guard, in my opinion, it 
would be invaluable. I would recom- 
mend to the serious consideration of the 
War Department the advisability of ex- 
perimenting with the bicycle. 

Speaking of the utility of the wheel in 
actual warfare, General W olseley is re- 
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ported to have said: “ There are few 
countries in the world where you cannot 
use cycles. * * * do not remem- 
ber one day’s march or any one fight in 
which we took part where cyclists could 
not have been used with the greatest pos- 
sible advantage.” 

The principal duties of the military 
cyclist are those of carrying dispatches, 
skirmishing and reconnoitring. As ap- 
plied to the Signal Service, the wheels, in 
my opinion, would almost double its use- 
fulness. 

The signal corps, under direct charge of 
Lieutenant Giddings, put up a complete 
telephone system in camp, which was most 
convenient, each regiment being con- 
nected with headquarters, the hospital, 
quartermaster’s department and the sta- 
bles. One of the companies of the Sec- 


ond Regiment from Waterbury, G, took 
into camp a cage of carrier pigeons. 


Several were liberated each day, and with 
messages attached to their legs made the 
trip of about sixty-three miles in a trifle 
over an hour. 

To be completed in April. 


THE PIGEON POST, ~ 


Note.—For the use of the cycle in military operations see Outinc for December, 1890, and continuation of this article 
uTinG for April, 1892. 











HORSEBACK SKETCHES. 


MarRCH RIDEs. 


BY JESSIE F. O’DONNELL.* 





‘““When the hounds of spring are on winter's 
traces.’’— Swinburne. 


THERE is an exhilaration about our 
March rides not found in rides at any 
other season, because in this cold northern 
climate. March is the first of the months 
when they can be regularly taken. Oc- 
casionally days come in the winter when 
there is pleasure in horseback exercise, 
but they are enthusiastic equestrians who 
venture out in Northern New York before 
the hounds of spring appear. 

March is the month of Lewis County 
“break-ups,” when the heavy snows of 
winter are deteriorating into thick black 
mud; when the “ bottom falls out of the 
roads,” and the spotless covering of hill- 
side and meadow puts on an unequaled 
dinginess. The country is at its worst; 
the landscape uncompromisingly gray ; the 
hills bare and gloomy; the village just 
stretching its arms after its winter sleep 
(and country slumbers are sound, with 
scarcely a snore to disturb them); the 
farm yards present unsightly refuse piles, 
and the wind plays unceasing havoc with 
one’s hair and complexion. 

“ You look like an animated tiger lily,” 
says Polly, when I come in from a trot as 
brisk as the mud allows. But what mat- 
ters the gain of a few dozen freckles when 
compared with the loss of the “ blues,” in- 
finitely harder to bear and more tenacious 
of existence? 


Though spring comes late in Northern 
New York she sends sweet whispers of 
her approach long before she reaches us. 
Something in the crisp, fresh air, in the 
blue glimpses of sky caught now and 
then, in the sound of the freed brooks and 
rivers, in the sight of the frozen earth 
thawing in the sunshine, tells us that the 
world is silently thrilling back to life and 
that the yearly resurrection is at hand. I 
check my horse on the brow of some hill 
and look over the bleak landscape for 
signs of spring. The buds have not yet 
opened on the trees, but there is a fresher 
color in the leafless branches, hinting of 
the new life bounding through their 
veins ; the robins have sent two or three 
brave couriers to herald the approach of 
numbers by and by; and the valley is 
pushing the dead grass from its bosom 
to display a faint tint of green. The 
world is slowly waking. 

March is the maple-sugar month. When 
the days grow warm and the nights frosty 
the sugar makers seek the woods with 
augers and pans and buckets, and the 
tapping of trees and drawing of sap be- 
gin. There is a new reason then why 
Hal and I should ride through mud, snow 
and wind, and a particular destination or 
motive beyond the mere exercise always 
adds enjoyment toa ride. The snow is 
still deep in the sugar bush, and we could 
hardly get in were it not that a passable 
road has been made by the team drawing 
in the bob sleigh to be loaded with steam; 
ing syrup, which is boiled down into sugar 
at the house. As it is, our horses sink to 
their knees at times in the soft snow, but 
resolutely flounder on till they reach solid 
ground, where the sugar makers are at 
work. It is pleasant to look up through 
the leafless branches at the sky, from 
which wavering flakes of snow are fall- 
ing, “sugar snow ” they call it, as it indi- 
cates good sugar weather, covering the 
ground and preventing the escape of 
frost. We draw near the blazing fires 
and watch the men pour into the great 
mysterious evaporators the sap which 





* Copyright, 1892, by Jessie F. O’ Donnell. 
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runs its tortuous course and comes out 
syrup at the other end. 

“Quite an improvement on the old iron 
kettle hung on a fence rail,” laughs the 
proprietor, exhibiting his siphons and 
shining pans with pardonable pride. Hal 
springs to the ground and takes a long 
draught of the sweet, insipid sap, but I 
decline, preferring to revel in the deli- 
cious odor from the boiling sap in the 
evaporation. But when the proprietor, 
who has been boiling a portion of the 
syrup in a kettle over brushwood fire, 
quite after the old style, invites us to par- 
take of wax on snow, I gladly accept, and, 
dismounting, draw near the great pan 
packed full of snow, found white and pure 
in some woodland recess ; our host spreads 
it with the thick golden syrup boiled 
down until it will harden on the snow; 
Hal provides us with forks whittled from 
birch twigs, and we regale ourselves with 
that most delicious of sweetnesses—maple 
sugar on snow. One never gets its true 
flavor till he tastes it in the sugar bush, 
mingled with an occasional crisp crystal 
of snow, with the sunbeams that steal be- 
tween the snow flakes through the brown 
interlacing of maple boughs, with the zest 
of the March wind, the woody odors and 
the freshness of the spring. I cannot 
wonder that the red man paid homage to 
the maple, our most beautiful tree, with 
its bare, graceful boughs’ etched in neu- 
tral gray against January’s snow, or the 
brightening sky of March, with the deli- 
cate green of its young foliage, the brill- 
iant crimson and gold robes of October, 
and its heart of sweetness from which one 
draws an Olympian nectar. 

We must keep close watch of the horses 
in these first spring rides, for having been 
little used during winter they are wild and 
nervous, and many mischievous leaps tes- 

etify to their willingness to unseat their 
riders. 

Hal and I went for a ride one day ear- 
ly in March. We had a pleasant after- 
noon; the wind had grown weary of a 
ceaseless gale and gone to sleep ; the sun 
was warm enough to be heartily inviting ; 
and Tyler, contrary to my expectations, 
gave me little trouble. He had not yet 
regained his usual easy lope, which is like 
the motion of the rocking chair which in- 
evitably swings in every description of a 
good saddle horse, and it took all my 
strength to keep him from a wild run, but 
he did not balk or kick, as I admit he oc- 
casionally does. 
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Returning, Tyler was still on good be- 
havior until the approach of a man ona 
bicycle. My companion sprang from his 
horse with the intention of holding Tyler 
by the bridle; but I would not permit 
this, as I did not wish the horse to think 
there was cause for fear. So, seating my- 
self firmly and talking reassuringly to the 
horse, I rode slowly forward. ‘Tyler had 
never seen 


A buggy wheel get loosened and go runnin’ 
round alone, 


and eyed it closely until within a foot of 
meeting, when he “cleared the track” by 
a flying leap into the gutter, spattering 
me with mud, but doing no other damage. 
Since that day Tyler has never mani- 
fested the slightest alarm at the passing 
of bicycles, even when they have come up 
swiftly and noiselessly from behind. 

There is an elevated point as you ap- 
proach the town from the western side, 
where the village and the hills beyond 
stretch broad and beautiful before you. 
They were blue and sunny when we came 
up that way, but it had grown chilly, and 
the outlines of the hills, unsoftened by 
summer foliage, were cold and forbidding. 
They looked down upon us like massive, 
inexorable barriers, shutting the life and 
beauty of the world away from us. Some 
half-forgotten words rose to my compan- 
ion’s lips: “The strength of the hills is 
His.” Ah! what a cold, unapproachable 
strength that seemed. 

A week later came a glorious day for 
a ride, with soft air, sky bright and 
cloudless, and our spirits keyed to the 
note of spring. We ride to this same 
point and beyond. Coming back our 
eyes drink in the loveliness of moun- 
tain and valley before us. Last week 
the hills flung heavy shadows on our 
hearts. To-day, lifting their massive 
crests, no longer bare, no longer cold and 
desolate, they comfort and gladden us. 
The grass is creeping over them, hiding 
the rough rocks, making the desert places 
“ rejoice,” softening harshness and stern- 
ness ; the pussy willows toss their plumy 
sprays and give us velvet caresses when 
we stoop to gather them; the leather- 
wood puts forth pale-yellow blossoms in 
the wooded thicket ; in wet, clayey places 
the coltsfoot thrusts up its downy head ; 
and on the edge of lingering snow banks 
hepaticas open, blue and rose and white, 
It is late March. April is almost here. 
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**IUN old 
a. A gradu- 
rate!’’ Whata 
f world of sen- 
timent there 
fis in these 
three words. 
|, They bring a 
sparkle to the 
eye, a flush of 
color to the 
cheek, an in- 
ward rush of 
new youth and 
hope and love 
for the old 
’varsity. A 
flood of a 
thousand 
Amemories 

crowds the old 
)} graduate’s 
mind and the 
sparkle gives 
way to a soft- 
ened far-away 
look in the eye 
as histhoughts 
go back to his 
Pitied is to be the 











day at the ‘varsity. 
man whose blood does not run a glad riot at 
the recollection of his college days, and 
who can recall the first few months after he 
became a graduate without a renewal of 
the pangs he felt at leaving the dear old 


place? From Eden to Gehenna seemed 
his journey away from it, or he was no 
true college man. And if he was arowing 
or football man, or a devoted adherent of 
some other manly game, what a nervous, 
wideawake creature he is on the day when 
his old ’varsity is to meet the same old 
rival in a contest in his own specialty. 

He will keep up with its doings as long 
as he lives. He knows that as he grows 
older his joints will grow rustier, but for 
all that he can feel as great an interest in 
his college and university boat races each 
year as on the days he sat in the boat of 
the one or the other himself. And that 
brings me to the very subject I want 
especially to talk about—“ rowing” at 
our colleges and universities as compared 


with the system in England, and the 
chances a Harvard or Yale crew would 
have against an Oxford or Cambridge 
crew. In my humble opinion, those 
chances would be very much improved if 
the present system of conducting boat- 
ing affairs at Cambridge and New Ha- 
ven were to undergo certain very radical 
changes, the first essential toward which 
is an appreciable understanding of the con- 
ditions. To begin with, at the English 
universities there is a genuine love of row- 
ing among the men that is very unlike the 
sort of liking there is for it at Harvard or 
Yale. ‘To win the privilege of wearing a 
small dark or light blue cap with two oars 
crossed on it and the magical letters 
“QO, U:. 8. C.” or “C. 0. GB. CO” embsoul- . 
ered between the oars is the greatest am- 
bition of hundreds of undergraduates at 
Oxford or Cambridge to-day. And, what 
may seem the queerest part of it to many 
of their cousins at Harvard and Yale, of 
these men a very large number have al- 
ready contested in many a race and are 
to-day good trained oarsmen. 

How does it happen that there is such 
a lot of material, already in large part de- 
veloped, while here the captains are thank- 
fulif they can find eight men willing to be 
taught howtorow? ‘The answer is, inthe 
first place, because in the Englishman’s 
heart there is a large space given up to 
the love of adventure of some sort, which, 
at school and college shows itself in each 
man’s “ going in for” some form of sport, 
and in after life in the pursuit of some 
golden fleece in the course of commerce, 
exploration or conquest. And at school 
and the universities every encourage- 
ment is given to the development of this 
spirit. 

In the next place, there is the incentive 
which comes from the intense apprecia- 
tion of the English for manly sports. The 
whole of England is on the tip-toe of ex- 
pectation on the eve of every interscholas- 
tic or inter-’varsity contest. ‘‘ Well rowed, 
Oxford!” is roared by the men who pro- 
nounce it as it is written and by those 
who think it deficient in sound without an 
h, with kindred enthusiasm. The very 
wheels of trade are stopped along the 
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banks of the Thames on the day of the 
boat race, and woe to the boat captain who 
ventures on the bosom of Father ‘Thames 
during certain hours on that day. 

‘To get into one of these crews is there- 
fore a thing worth trying for. ‘The Ox- 
ford and Cambridge boat race is a national 
event, and the participants are famous all 
over the empire. ‘Iwo venerable bishops 
of the Church of England, and at least one 
of the judges of one of the High Courts, 
are themselves old “blues.” M. Wad- 
dington, the Minister from France _ to 
England, was a Cambridge “ blue.” And 
dozens and dozens of men, who have 
made honorable names for themselves in 
after life, were in “their day,” in one boat 
race or another, the very centre of inter- 
est of all England. 

The London dailies and many provin- 
cial ones publish each day intelligent 
criticisms of the men and crews as if they 
were a necessary part of the life of the 
land, and these criticisms are written by 
men who &vzow their subject and are often 
famous oarsmen themselves. And I have 
not the faintest doubt that some enthusi- 
ast could be found who would declare that 
the institution of the boat race is one of 
the mainstays of the British Constitution 
itself. 

In the mind of the great Duke of Wel- 
lington the playing fields at Eton were 
the training schools that developed the 
soldiers who conquered the armies of Na- 
poleon at Waterloo. And there can be 
no doubt that the big-framed, ruddy-com- 
plexioned, iron-muscled, plucky men from 
the British Isles, who are always at the 
front wherever there is a race for the 
advancement of civilization, owe their 
enthusiasm for adventure in large part to 
their having “gone in for” some form of 
sport at school and university. 

The man who has won a “blue” at 
either university is often preferred for a 
mastership at school and is sure of find- 
ing an “ opening ” in some line or another, 
as the very qualities which helped him to 
win his blue fit him for a struggle in after 
life. What wonder, then, that at Oxford 
and Cambridge candidates for the crews 
are never lacking? Not only their own 
love of rowing, their desire to shine in the 
art and to do something for the old ’var- 
sity draw them to it, but the fame it of 
itself brings them is a powerful incen- 
tive. 

‘hese items in the composition and de- 
velopment of an Oxford oarsman make 
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him a formidable competitor in a race; 
and when eight of them sit together in a 
boat and row with the determination to 
win, backed up by an almost perfect sys- 
tem of training, by complete harmony be- 
tween them and their officers, by the 
knowledge that the eyes of old graduates 
in all parts of the world, and of the British 
Empire herself, are upon them, they have 
the strength of Titans and row with every 
ounce of it. The boat race is ¢Ae event 
at Oxford and Cambridge, but the same 
enthusiasm runs through every form of 
sport. 

Turning back to Harvard and Yale, are 
the conditions the same there? At Yale 
victories of recent years have certainly 
begun to arouse a little enthusiasm for 
athletics. Whether men go into them 
with the right spirit or not it is not easy 
tosee. At Harvard there undoubtedly is 
beginning to be aroused a genuine love 
of athletics. But the system of carrying 
them on clogs the proper development of 
good crews and teams. 

There is too much divided responsibil- 
ity, and at both there is entirely lacking 
such a system of rowing as should tend to 
make it popular and create large numbers 
of good oarsmen. The opportunities of 
distinction are few, the drudgery of train- 
ing is severe. Training begins in De- 
cember for a single race to take place in 
the following June without any intermedi- 
ate races such as could easily be arranged. 
I have before * advocated a system of row- 
ing which would offer inducements to a 
much greater number of men to row than 
now do. 

I have instanced+ how at Oxford the 
men who have come up from such schools 
as have no aquatic facilities begin, when 
they first enter into residence, with train- 
ing in gigs and gradually reach a racing 
shell, and how in each term there are in- 
teresting races. In October term there 
are, for novices, college races for “ fours” 
in gigs, in which many men first learn to 
sit a boat. For advanced oarsmen there 
are the University Fours, in light racing 
shells, races between the colleges. For 
still more advanced oarsmen there is the 
“Trials” race, between two crews com- 
posed of the best sixteen men picked out 
from the undergraduates generally, irre- 
spective of college. 

Then in the winter term the novices of 
the term before take a step forward, and 


“ See Outinc Monthly Record of May and June, 1891. 
+ See OutinG for February, 1891. 
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so many of them as may be chosen take 
part in the Torpids or eight - oar races, 
which last a week and are contests be- 
tween boats representing different colleges 
—each college rowing one race every day. 
‘These are held under the auspices of the 
Oxford University Boat Club, and are the 
first of the series of “ bumping ”’ races, as 
well as the first opportunity a man_ has to 
row for his college. For the most ad- 
vanced oarsmen of all, the men_ picked 
from the last term's “ Trials,” there is the 
training for the ‘varsity crew for the great 
race in March. There are also, after the 
Torpids, races under the auspices of the 
O. U. B. C. for “fours,” composed of 
crews from the different colleges made up } 
of promising oarsmen for the “ Eights ” of , 
the next term. 

In the Easter vacation takes place the 
great race with Cambridge. In the sum- 
mer term comes another series of eight- 
oared contests between crews of the va- 
rious colleges, extending over another 
week, in which each crew rows one race 
every day. ‘This is the last of the series 
of bumping races, and are the great inter- 
collegiate races of the year, in which the 
crack oarsmen of each college, including 
“blues,” take part for their respective col- 
leges. ‘The Torpids and Eights remotely 
resemble the class races with us, but the 
rowing in them is infinitely superior and 
the coaching and training for them are of 
the highest order. Thus, from this very 
brief résumé, it will Be seen that there is 
no long period of monotonous drudgery. 
Every term brings with it many races for 
different classes of oarsmen, some of them 
being series of races repeated several 
days in succession. The novice of Oc- 
tober may bécome an eightsman of his 
college in May, and a “ blue” the follow- 
ing March. There are honors constantly 
to be won — the opportunity of always 
doing something for one’s college. 

Now, why is it not possible to devise a 
system something like this for Harvard 
and Yale? Our climate prevents rowing 
on the water in late fall and through the 
winter, but why cannot there be some 
genuine races in the spring to take the 
place of the present useless class races ? 
Why cannot there be opened greater 
chances for a greater number? Why 
cannot the monotony of training for the 
race at New London be broken by a series 
of races in May which will serve to break 
in the raw recruits and add zest to the 
ambition of all? Six months’ continuous 
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grind, without any intermediate relaxation 
or races, is enough to take the heart out 
of any man. 

At Oxford and Cambridge the captains 
do not begin until November to really 
coach the men for the great race in March 
— the weeding-out process of candidates 
for the “trials” is not finished until then. 
After the trial races in December there is 
a rest of from four to five weeks, and it is 
not until the end of January that actual 
coaching for the erew itself begins, and 
strict training not until February. There 
is a distinction between coaching and 
training : the former means teaching men 
how to row, the latter means enforcing a 
certain diet, certain abstemiousness and 
self denial, regularity in hours and meals, 
upon them. 

Thus the actual training of the Oxford 
and Cambridge crews lasts only about six 
to eight weeks. Of course the men who 
row in the Trials are already oarsmen of 
greater or less experience and ability ; and 
so would the men of the New London 
crews have more experience and ability if 
they had races at home to go through 
first before getting into the final univer- 
sity crews. There is no necessity to put 
the eight men into a boat by themselves 
long before the race and before many of 
them have mastered the first principles of 
rowing. Make up as many crews as pos- 
sible, mingle the good with the mediocre 
indifferently, increase the number of pos- 
sible oarsmen, and devise a set of “home” 
races in May which will be worth taking 
part in and seeing. Coach the veriest duf- 
fer as carefully as the most promising can- 
didate. The result will be a series of 
races which will try the mettle of men 
who may be thought likely candidates for 
the final crew, and give a little zest and 
interest to training. Six weeks will be 
ample time to get the best eight men 
picked out of these crews together. They 
will then be no longer novices and untried 
men. 

To devise a plan that will allow a 
trial of such a system as above outlined 
seems to an “old graduate,” who has 
seen something of rowing at Oxford and 
here, the great desideratum of the sport 
at Harvard and Yale. The crews from 
both the latter, grand as they were in 
physical development in 1890 and 1891, 
as a glance at our illustrations shows, will 
never be equal to those of the former 
until the enthusiasm and system existing 
at Oxford exist here. It is a grave mis- 
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take to think that such a thing is not 
possible at Harvard and Yale. ‘ Where 
there’s a will there’s a way.” 

In 1829, when the first Oxford and 
Cambridge race took place, no one ex- 
pected rowing to become such an art as it 
now is at those universities. For half a 
century past there has been an almost 
perfect system of producing rowing men 
at either of them which it would be worth 
the while of Harvard and Yale men to 
study. Yale many years ago sent Mr. 
Cook to study the English universities’ 
“stroke,” that is to say their method of 
rowing. In my opifion it is equally im- 
portant to study the system by which they 
produce the large number of men who 
row, and by which the enthusiastic spirit 
for rowing is maintained year in and 
year out, generation after generation. 
It is greatly to be hoped that an inter- 
national race will be arranged for next 
summer. Asa graduate of Oxford, I may 
be prejudiced in her favor; but, how- 
ever that may be, I feel confident that 
the race would be worth going miles to 
see, to say nothing of the opportunity it 
would give our oarsmen to learn more, 
viva voce, of the rowing man’s life in the 
old universities. 

I do not wish to convey the impres- 
sion that at Oxford all the interest is 
centred on her crews. By no means. 
The boat race is possibly the greatest 
event of the year, but crowds and crowds 
of people on each of the three days of 
the cricket match at Lord’s, crowds at 
the two football games in December and 
February, crowds at the inter - varsity 
sports (track athletic meeting) in March, 
will all testify that every event has its 
own great interest. Candidates are plen- 
ty for every team, university or college, 
and a few men are not depended on to 
uphold the prestige of ’varsity or college 
in numerous fields. All who offer them- 
selves as candidates are welcome and given 
every chance. In other words, the inter- 
est in all sport is widespread, enthusiastic 
and great. 

And those who fear too much time is 
taken up with play to the exclusion of 
study I can only refer to the Bishop 
of St. Andrews, Mr. Gladstone, Sir Rich- 
ard Webster, Mr. Justice Chitty, M. Wad- 
dington and a host of other more or 
less distinguished scholars and men to 
support the proposition that a healthy 
interest and participation in sport do 
not indicate or produce a feeble intel- 
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lect. It is the good all-round man, 
good in his play and good in his work, 
who conquers the world; not he who 
shuts himself up in his library or work- 
shop. We are not made only to work. 
From play at school and university, prop- 
erly “gone in for,” we learn pluck, love 
of fair play, determination to win, and 
hatred of tricks and dishonorable methods. 

Encourage indulgence in healthy and 
manly forms of sport,and you encourage 
the building up of a strong and healthy race 
of men. Discourage it, frown on honest 
play—the safety valve of youth, the 
means to let off its superfluous steam 
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through innocent channels—and you en- 
courage trickiness, playing ‘“ hookey” 
and sour dispositions. ‘All work and no 
play makes Jack a dull boy’’"—and makes 
him often worse. 

“Young blood must have its way.” 
Take from it the chance to let off its im- 
petuousness in healthy, life-giving, en- 
nobling play and you will not cause it to 
bend all its energies to study ; some of 
them must and will find an outlet through 
other channels. 

These, then, are some of the impres- 
sions of another old graduate; it would 
require a book to give them all. 
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6¢7S the turf, 

as a recog- 
nized social in- 
stitution, here 
to stay” is the 


query that in 
one form or 
another is. be- 


ing constantly 
voiced. Year 
by year, as the 
vast interests 
involved in the 
breeding, train- 
ing and general development of the thor- 
oughbred horse show steady increase, the 
answer becomes of more importance. As 
from the acorn springs the oak, so from 
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STATUS OF THE AMERICAN TURF. 
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the mere handful of good sportsmen 
who a quarter of a century ago kept 
alive that germ which during the troub- 
lous times of the war had become well- 
nigh extinct has come the immense com- 
munity that is to-day interested in the 
turf of this country. 

Were it possible to obtain the opinions 
of all those best entitled to give an 
answer to the above question, the general 
consensus would, without a doubt, render 
a reply in the affirmative. Despite the 
dissent of some few pessimists, the major- 
ity of reflective men would, after giving 
the matter due consideration, answer that 
the American turf may have—nay, rather, 
surely has—severe storms to weather, but 
will in the end emerge safely, tried and 
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strengthened by the severity of the or- 
deal. But, as a matter of fact, it is by no 
means necessary to have recourse to the 
opinion of individuals to obtain a favor- 
able answer. The cold facts and figures 
by themselves vouch for the stability of 
the foundation that racing has gained in 
this country. 

Let us consider for a moment what is 
comprised under the general term “ the 
American turf,” so that those who have 
never given the subject more than a pass- 
ing thought may to some extent realize 
the interests involved in the thoroughbred. 
These interests are, of course, of various 
kinds and may for our purpose be divided 
under three headings—stud farms, racing 
stables and race courses. While of the 
last it may be said with truth that the pro- 
prietorship of or the holding of stock in 
a racing corporation does not imply that 
aman is aught but a shrewd speculator, 
with an eye open to paying investments, 
still race courses must indubitably be 
included. ‘lake the race courses of the 
metropolitan district for example. ‘There 
are many stockholders who, as.the say- 
ing goes, have never “ owned a hair in 
the tail of a race horse,” yet thefr capital 
goes to further the interests of the sport. 
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Such men as Mr. 
W. K. Vanderbilt, 
who is largely re- 
sponsible for the 
Coney Island Jock- 
ey Club; Mr. G. 
Peabody Wetmore, 
Mr. James Gordon 
Bennett, both of 
whom own shares 
in the Monmouth 
Park Association, 
and sundry others 
are cases in point. In estimating the im- 
portance of the thoroughbred the stud 
farm is in every way entitled to priority 
of mention, since there it is that the race 
horse that is to be first sees the light of 
day, and only through the adoption of a 
liberal and farsighted policy by breeders 
has the American thoroughbred acquired 
his present prominence. 

The breeding of the race horse is an 
industry of old standing in the United 
States, and students of turf lore can point 
with pride to the fact that the great 
Diomed, the winner of the first English 
Derby in 1780, ended his days on Ameri- 
can soil. Diomed was indeed a horse who 
left his stamp on the thoroughbred of two 
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great countries. He was by Florizel 
(son of Herod), his dam being sister to 
Juno, by Spectator, and was bred by Sir 
Charles Bunbury in 1777. Besides his 
victory in the Derby, which was then run 
over the last mile of the Epsom course, 
he won a great number of races, his ac- 
tive career lasting till 1783, when he 
started seven times. At the English stud 


he achieved pronounced success, and his 
blood appears in the families of many of 
After the 


the best horses in England. 
season of 1798, 

Diomed, being 

then in his twen- fo 
ty-second year, | 

was sold for fifty 
guineas, but was 
afterward bought 
for 1,000 guineas 
by Colonel John 
Hoomes, of Vir- 
ginia. In Virginia 
he ended his days, 
leaving behind 
him descendants 
that have immor- 
talized his name, 
notably Sir Archy, 
Duroc, sire of 
American Eclipse, 
Potomac, Vingt 
Un, etc. He was 
a solid chestnut, 
without white, ex- 
cept on the heel of 
his off hind foot, 
1534 hands high, 
with great sub- 
stance and muscu- 
lar power, which 
he transmitted to 
his stock. Our il- 
lustration of Dio- | 
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the bold-hearted bidder who “ jumped him 
in’’ at $100,000, and brood mares sold at 
figures ranging upward of $20,000, while 
yearlings brought as high as $30,000, and 
foals not yet separated from their dams 
commanded more than $7,000. These 
figures forcibly called the attention of the 
public to a fact which horsemen had been 
gradually absorbing, viz., that the possi- 
ble value of thoroughbred stock is almost 
limitless. While one would in no sense be 
justified in speaking of the Nursery Stud 
as a fair general 
' sample of the val- 
ue of other like 
establishments, in 
that it was formed 
by the late Hon. 
August Belmont, 
a millionaire turf- 
ite of practically 
unlimited financial 
resources and of 
the keenest and 
best balanced 
judgment, it is not 
out of place to 
briefly recapit- 
ulate some of the 
more important 
figures.realized on 
thisoccasion. The 
sale was, in fact, 
an event from 
which it is highly 
probable that the 
future chronicler 
of the turf will 
date the opening 
of a new era— 
that in which the 
highest class of 
breeding stock 
were first esti 








med, from a con- 
temporary print, is 
an interesting 
reminiscence. : 

It is, however, only within very recent 
years that breeding has assumed its pres- 
ent immense importance through the 
weight of money invested in it. Perhaps, 
indeed, the general public had never 
formed any real conception of what it im- 
plied till in October last the Nursery Stud 
of Mr. August Belmont, that magnificent 
collection of the choicest thoroughbred 
blood that money could gather, was dis- 
persed, when the premier stallion of the 
day, imp. St. Blaise, was knocked down to 
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mated at some- 
thing nearly ap- 
proaching their 
real value. It did 
herald, at any rate, one important inno- 
vation, for before St. Blaise was sold no 
one had dared to place the fee for the 
services of an undoubtedly high-class and 
successful stallion at anything like what 
may hereafter be the ruling figure. In- 
deed, before this sale rendered the fact 
obvious that the very best grade of stock 
will always command a ready sale at 
their full value it would have been impos- 
sible for the owner of any stallion what- 
soever to ask and get a fee of $2,500 for 
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his services, as Mr. Charles Reed has now 
done. 

To return to the sale. Four stallions 
brought $117,400, Mr. Reed securing St. 
Blaise ; Magnetizer fetched $16,000, while 
the other two, having been practically tried 
and found wanting, brought next to noth- 
ing. Twenty-four yearlings brought $124,- 
550, and the aggregate sum for seventy- 


six head of brood mares and weanlings’ 


was $270,050. To appreciate what the 
last quoted figures imply requires some 
explanation. Of the mares quite a num- 
ber were very old, having in all likeli- 
hood just about reached the limit of pro- 
ducing. Yet, to take an example, for imp. 
Toucques, then twenty-three years old, 
and since dead, and her weanling filly 
scarcely six months old, as great a sum 
as $10,500 was paid, the price in this case, 
of course, being mainly attributable to the 
fact that the filly is full sister to the 
great race mare La Tosca. But the risk 
of failure in raising these six-months old 
youngsters to the age at which they will be 
able to earn money on the race course is 
very great, and I may add that such ex- 
amples as the payment of $7,500 for the 
weanling colt by St. Blaise out of Carina 
and $5,800 for the filly by the same sire 
out of Susquehanna were something quite 
new in the history of the turf of the en- 
tire world. 

In addition to this phenomenal sale of 
the breeding stock of the Nursery Stud, 
it must be remembered that the race 
horses in training and yearlings of 1890 
from the same stud were sold in Decem- 
ber, 1890, for $123,600, bringing the total 
value of the thoroughbreds of which Mr. 
Belmont died possessed to $630,500. The 
sale of the race horses was, moreover, 
conducted under most unfavorable cir- 
cumstances, in the depth of winter, with 
deep snow on the ground, and at a point 
in Long Island comparatively inaccessible 
from the city. It is not unjust to anyone 
to say that if this sale had been conducted 
under more auspicious circumstances, and 
particularly if the place of sale had been 
in the city, fully 25 per cent., if not more, 
would have been added to the total. 
Even as it is, the sum total exceeded 
that of the famous breaking-up sale of 
the late Lord Falmouth’s stud in 1884 by 
some $70,000, though the average was not 
so high. 

With the purchase of St. Blaise by Mr. 
Charles Reed, that intrepid gentleman’s 
Fairview Stud, situated near Gallatin, 
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Tenn., at once assumed a prominence 
which in spite of the many excellent race 
horses previously bred there it had not 
possessed. At Fairview Mr. Reed has a 
large number of choicely-bred matrons, to 
which he is constantly adding. Of them 
the best known is grand old Thora, her- 
self one of the best mares that ever looked 
through a bridle and dam of the wonder- 
ful filly Yorkville Belle. Before the ad- 
vent of the Derby winner of 1883 the Fair- 
view Stud was somewhat weak in its stal- 
lions, owing to the fact that Mr. Reed’s luck 
in this respect had been appallingly bad. 
Imp. Mr. Pickwick, like St. Blaise a son 
of the great English sire and Derby win- 
ner Hermit, and French Park, famed for 
his unbeaten two- year-old career, both 
died on his hands. Small wonder that the 
master of Fairview lost no time in effect- 
ing a heavy insurance on the life of St. 
Blaise. Of his other stallions, Forester, 
Miser, imp. Cheviot, Long Taw and imp. 
Muscovy, all have had some success, and 
Exile, that popular but crabbed son of the 
“great Frenchman” Mortemer, should 
make his mark, but no one of them has 
had or could be reasonably expected to 
acquire the prestige of the great St. 
Blaise. In passing, it is not out of place 
to express a hope that this most success- 
ful horse will achieve all possible fame for 
Fairview, whose owner is so well known 
and generally recognized as a keen, true- 
hearted sportsman. 

Miser, who is a full brother to the bet- 
ter known horse Spendthrift, is the sire 
of some remarkably good fillies, but the 
one most likely to immortalize his name 
in the annals of the turf is Yorkville 
Belle, whose portrait we shall give when we 
come to speak of her performances. She 
was far and away the best two-year-old 
filly out last season, and ranked extremely 
high among all the two year olds of a 
year which produced an unusual number 
of good performers of that age, while the 
prospect of her training on into a grand 
three year old is excellent. Her dam, 
Thora, who is daughter of Longfellow and 
Susan Ann by Lexington, always won in 
high-class company, and when a three 
year old captured nine stakes, and as a 
four year old won the Washington, Bal- 
timore, Westchester and Saratoga Cups. 
Between mother and daughter many com- 
parisons have been drawn, but good as 
the former was, racing men _ generally 
agreed last year that Yorkville Belle was 
“better than her mammy.” Companion 
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matrons at Fairview of this great old 
mare are Mary Anderson, dam of Wary, 
Melodrama and Actor; Bonnie Wood, 
dam of Phoenix, Annie and Hell Gate; 
Athlene, dam of Peter and Athlete ; and 
Acquittal, dam of Defendant and Not 
Guilty, and many good producers and 
highly-bred mares. In the case of this, as 
of many other studs, it is almost impossible 
to keep exact track of what mares they do 
comprise, as the number is being continual- 
ly increased whenever desirable animals 
come into the market. For instance, Mr. 
Reed purchased three brood mares at the 
Nursery sale, viz., Carmen, imp. Dauntless 
and Madcap. With the incentive sup- 
plied by the proprietorship of St. Blaise, 
Mr. Reed’s collection is sure to grow 
steadily, and he will be on the lookout on 
every possible occasion for choicely-bred 
ones to mate with the most successful 
stallion of the day. Notable events as 
the Fairview sales have been in former 
years, that of 1894 and subsequent taal 
will entirely eclipse them. 

The State of Tennessee contains within 
its borders one of the best known and 
the oldest of American thoroughbred 
nurseries—the famous Belle Meade Stud 
Farm, a magnificent property of 3,800 
acres, belonging to Gen. W. H. Jackson, 
which comprise grand meadows of the 
richest blue grass, well watered by Rich- 
land Creek and heavily timbered. For 
upward of sixty years it has enjoyed a 
national reputation for the race horses it 
produces, and among its erstwhile lords 
of the harem that now lie buried beneath 
its famous oaks have been imp. Priam, 
winner of the Derby; imp. Eagle, imp. 
Bluster, Vandal, Jack Malone, Childe 
Harold, imp. Bonnie Scotland, John Mor- 
gan and many others almost equally cele- 
brated. Now in their places reign Iro- 
quois, Luke Blackburn, Enquirer, imp. 
Great Tom, imp. Loyalist, Tremont and 
Inspector B. What these stallions, both 
dead and living, have accomplished is 
shown by the fact that from 1870 to 1890 
their sons and daughters won upward of 
$2,000,000 in stakes and purses, while 
during 1891 125 race horses by Belle 
Meade sires won over 450 races on the 
American turf, the value of which aggre- 
gated upward of $300,000. 

Iroquois, who was foaled in 1878 at Mr. 
Aristides Welch’s Erdenheim Stud, was 
truly a worthy representative of the land 
of his birth, and, so far as one can judge, 
was one of the very best race horses ever 
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bred in America. He is perhaps the best 
son that imp. Leamington ever got, and 
his dam, Maggie B. B., a daughter of imp. 
Australian, died in 1890 full of years, honor 
and glory, having produced, besides him, 
the famous animals Pera, Harold and 
Panique. As Iroquois earned undying 
fame for the “cherry black hoops” of Mr. 
Pierre Lorillard, and is the only American 
horse that has ever won the Blue Ribbon 
of the English turf, his record is worthy 
of recollection. To the present day he 
stands alone among horses of all nation- 
alities as the only one who ever won the 
Derby, the Prince of Wales Stakes at 
Ascot and the Doncaster St. Leger. As 
a two year old he won four races, the 
Chesterfield Stakes, the Newmarket Two- 
Year-Old Plate, the Two-Year-Old Stakes 
at Epsom and the Levant Stakes at Good- 
wood. The next year he was started in 
the Two Thousand Guineas, when only 
half fit, and had to strike his colors to 
Peregrine, but in the Derby he turned the 
tables on his conqueror. ‘This grand suc- 
cess he followed up by scoring brackets 
in the Prince of Wales Stakes and St. 
James’ Palace Stakes at Ascot, the Bur- 
well Stakes at Goodwood, the St. Leger, 
the Newmarket Stakes and Newmarket 
Derby. As a four year old he did not 
start, but at five years old he won the 
Stockbridge Cup with 130 pounds on his 
back. 

Enquirer is now a very old horse, hav- 
ing been foaled in 1867, but the boast his 
owner makes that in him he owns the 
greatest living stallion is far from being 
vain. He has sired an enormous number 
of great stake winners, among them such 
race horses as Inspector B., Bella B., Miss 
Ford, Egmont, Reporter, Telie Doe, Blue 
Eyes, Burch, etc., and his get have always 
been noted for their great turn of speed. 
During the thirteen years from 1878 to 
1890, inclusive, his sons and daughters 
won in stakes and purses upward of 
$465,000. 

Of the other Belle Meade stallions it is 
not necessary to speak in detail, but Luke 
Blackburn must be given a few words, As 
a three year old he carried the famous 
“red, blue sash” of the Dwyer brothers 
in twenty-four races, of which he won no 
less than twenty-two, being third in one 
other and unplaced in one in which he 
fell and threw his jockey. Among his 
victories were the Tidal, Long Island, St. 
Leger and Great Challenge stakes at 
Sheepshead Bay, the Ocean and Cham- 
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pion stakes at Monmouth, the United 
States Hotel Stakes and Grand Union 
Prize at Saratoga, and the St. Leger and 
Great American Stallion Stakes at Louis- 
ville. Subsequently to his three-year-old 
form he only started twice, winning once 
and breaking down at the second at- 
tempt. From 1880 he held the record, 2m. 
34s., for a mile and a half, until in 1890 
Firenze reduced it to 2m. 33s. 

A passing mention of the Belle Meade 
matrons must suffice. Among them are 
Tullahoma, dam of Tulla Blackburn and 
Tammany ; Silver Maid, dam of Young 
Luke and Taviston ; Vintage Time, dam 
of Uncle Bob, winner of the American 
Derby ; Bribery, dam of Miss Ford and 
Zuleika ; Miss Hampton, dam of Elyton ; 
Guildean, dam of Ben Harrison, Wrest- 
ler and Guildura, and Mariposa, dam of 
Swift, Beatitude, Boulevard, etc. 

Far away in sunny California lie the 
broad stretches of the Rancho del Paso, 
the largest stud farm in the world, and 
the property of the “Copper King,” 
Mr. J. B. Haggin, the multi-millionaire, 
around whose life so many mysterious 
and fanciful imaginings have been woven. 
There the Australasian horses Sir Modred 
and Darebin hold court, and last year 
were joined by that worthy idol of the 
American turf, Salvator, whose illustra- 
tion we shall give. Onhis breeding alone, 
quite apart from the grand record which 
he made as a race horse, Salvator is a 
formidable contestant for the pride of 
place among the foremost sires of our 
country. His paternity he owes to the 
great imp. Prince Charlie, “the Prince of 
the T. Y. C.,” the horse who, though—like 
the even greater Ormonde—exiled on ac- 
count of the affection in his wind com- 
monly known as “ roaring,” did so much 
during his short sojourn on American soil 
to strengthen our thoroughbred strains. 
Salvator’s dam is Salina, a wonderful race 
mare and granddaughter of the famous 
mare Levity, by imp. Trustee, whose de- 
scendants have achieved such wonders 
both as race horses and producers that the 
Levity blood is perhaps more highly 
prized in brood mares than that of any 
other American family at the present day. 
Within the last few months Mr. Haggin 
has further demonstrated his belief in the 
value of the thoroughbred blood of the 
Antipodes by purchasing the New Zealand 
bred horse Maxim. This is a son of the 
English Musket, whose expatriation was 
so deeply regretted when too late. Among 
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his offspring in the land of his exile have 
been the great Carbine, Martini-Henry, 
Nordenfeldt, Volley and a host of other 
good race horses. Maxim was himself a 
great race horse, in most persons’ opinion 
the best ever bred in New Zealand, cer- 
tainly the best three year old. Through 
his sire he inherits a great quality of 
stamina, which should prove of great 
benefit in this country. 

The prodigious extent of the Rancho 
del Paso has been a revelation to all who 
have ever seen it, for from end to end it 
measures some thirty-six miles, and its 
acres number upward of 44,000, so that, 
as may well be imagined, it much more 
resembles an ordinary county than a 
stud farm. On its broad expanses are 
found brood mares of every description, 
thoroughbred, trotters and half breds, 
but it is only with the first that we are 
concerned. Mr. Haggin’s limitless com- 
mand of money has made it possible for 
him to buy the bluest blooded mares on 
the market, and a great proportion of the 
matrons of the Rancho del Paso are well 
known both for their exploits on the turf 
and as successful producers. Among 
them is Maud Hampton, dam of two of 
the best race horses ever seen in this 
country, Ban Fox and King Fox. Here 
is a mare that illustrates better than any 
other in the Stud Book how unreason- 
ably low have been the prices of breeding 
stock in America as compared with its. 
true market value. When Mr. Haggin 
paid Major B. G. Thomas, of the Dixi- 
ana Stud, $10,000 for her the price was 
deemed absurdly high; yet what do we 
find to be the sequel? In 1887 Maud 
Hampton produced King Thomas, who 
as a yearling sold at auction for $38,000, 
only to be resold at private sale a few 
days afterward for $40,000 ; in 1888 she 
threw Silver King by imp. St. Blaise, who 
sold at the same age for $22,000 ; her foal 
of 1889, Silver Fox, also by St. Blaise, 
fetched $7,000, and last year her year- 
ling by imp. Sir Modred brought $2,000. 
These four yearlings brought in to the 
mare’s owner $69,000, or within $1,000 of 
seven times the sum paid for her, and all 
in the course of four years! Could there 
be more convincing proof that the up- 
ward tendency manifested of late in the 
prices of breeding stock will not only con- 
tinue but increase ? 

The number of brood mares in Mr. 
Haggin's possession is constantly on the 
increase, since he never lets slip an op- 
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portunity to pick up choice specimens, al- 
ways, however, acting under the advice of 
and through his excellent superintendent, 
John Mackey. At the Nursery sale sev- 
eral recruits were gained, among those 
who journeyed to the Pacific Slope being 
Carina, dam of St. Carlo; Flavina, dam 
of Flavia and Flattery ; Mentmore Lass 
and the weanling filly by imp. The II 
Used, out of Mentmore Lass, these alone 
costing $16,600. Then, again, at the sale 
of Mr. William Astor’s Ferncliff Stud in 
1890 Mr. Haggin paid $7,700 for the 
famous race mare Aranza, by imp. Bon- 
nie Scotland, out of Arizona by Lex- 
ington ; $6,000 for Glidelia, also by Bon- 
nie Scotland out of Waltz by Lexington ; 
$5,000 for Peoria, the daughter of imp. 
Mortemer and imp. Matchless by Stock- 
well, and $4,000 for Prude, by King Al- 
fonso out of another Lexington mare, 
Marguerite. Others of the Rancho del 
Paso matrons are: Plaything, dam of 
Tournament, who as a three year old won 
for the late Senator George Hearst $88,- 
505 ; imp. Agenoria, dam of Pontiac; Lou 
Lanier, herself a rare race mare and dam 
of Killdeer, Katrine and Kaleidoscope ; 
Letola, dam of Cayuga, Unrest and Uto- 
pian ; the famous race mare Miss Wood- 
ford, etc. 

Before entirely leaving the Western 
studs brief mention should be made of 
the Riverside Stud of Mr. Marcus Daly, 
the partner of Mr. Haggin in the famous 
Anaconda copper mine. His stud is lo- 
cated near Butte, Mon., and is still only 
in process of formation, but that he will 
eventually make it second to none his 
recent purchases indicate. He also was 
a purchaser at the sale of the Belmont 
stock, buying Affinity, Belinda, Clara, 
dam of Clarendon ; Mehallah, Peeress and 
Wood Violet, paying for them $19,200, 
besides investing in a number of high- 
priced youngsters. His premier stallion 
at present is imp. Child of the Mist, a 
beautifully bred horse, by Blair Athol out 
of Ma Belle by Lord Clifden, and a good 
race horse, while imp. Inverness, a very 
good two year old, will be one of the 
future lords of the harem at the Riverside 
Stud. Mr. Daly, together with two other 
American gentlemen, Mr. August Belmont 
and Mr. Foxhall Keene, was a heavy pur- 
chaser at the recent Newmarket Decem- 
ber sales, and the animals bought on that 
occasion form a most important addi- 
tion to the American Stud Book. 

The natural home in America of the 
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thoroughbred is, of course, Kentucky, 
with its far-famed blue-grass pastures and 
limestone soil, and despite the spread of 
breeding enterprises in other sections 
the natural aptitude of the soil and sur- 
roundings in that State for the rearing of 
the race horse will, beyond the shadow 
of a doubt, preserve for it the pride of 
place as the headquarters of the breed- 
ing industry. It is no more possible to 
raise the thoroughbred on any kind of 
soil than it would be to grow tobacco on 
the sand of the seashore. The late Hon. 
August Belmont, for instance, made pub- 
lic acknowledgment of the truth of this 
when, after spending tens of thousands 
of dollars on the improvement of his 
original Nursery farm, near Babylon, 
Long Island, he removed his entire stud, 
in the fall of 1885, to the new Nursery 
farm which he leased close to Lexington, 
Ky. All who have seen the Long Island 
estate will agree that it is a charming 
property for a racing man to possess, 
with every convenience for the handling 
and training of race horses; but on the 
naturally sandy soil no amount of im- 
provement could ever produce the pas- 
turage which is absolutely essential to 
the development of the young thorough- 
bred. Without the presence of limestone 
in the soil, moreover, the horses raised 
there were light of bone, thus lacking 
one of the very essentials in the con- 
formation of a race horse. 

To Kentucky, then, we must still look 
for the vast majority of the farms from 
which comes our supply of race horses, 
Even the most cursory mention of the 
studs of that State would occupy far 
more space than can be here devoted 
to the subject, and a few remarks about 
some of the most renowned must stand 
as samples of the rest. 

Among all the stud farms of Kentucky 
that of Elmendorf stands very prominent, 
for there a great number of the finest race 
horses ever seen on the American turf were 
foaled. Among them have been Salvator, 
the peerless Firenze, the wonderful son 
of Virgil, Tremont ; Monitor, Dry Mono- 
pole, Los Angeles, Bermuda, Vigil, Dago- 
net, Aella, Ben Ali, etc. The list might 
be almost indefinitely prolonged if it 
would avail anything. Although the 
stud was dispersed at auction in October 
last, there is but slight chance of Elmen- 
dorf ceasing to be famous as one of the 
leading stud farms of the country, for its 
qualifications are almost flawless. As 
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was said of it recently: “There is not a 
better stud farm in America. Nature has 
done all that she can for it, while a judi- 
cious outlay of money has made it per- 
fect.” 

Elmendorf was originally founded by Mr. 
Milton H. Sanford, who‘’Spent a quarter of 
a million dollars on its improvement, and 
when it passed into the hands of Mr. 
Daniel Swigert care was always taken to 
keep it up. It comprises 544 acres, all 
but about twenty of which are in grass, 
and this, be it remembered, within half a 
dozen miles of Lexington, and in the very 
heart of the richest blue-grass region. Its 
present owner is Mr. C. J. Enright, who 
purchased it only a few months ago. It 
is his intention to maintain the stud on the 
footing which has made its name familiar 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
land. 

To attempt to enumerate all the fa- 
mous mares that have grazed in the lush 
pastures of Elmendorf would be too great 
a task. Here it was that Ann Fief pro- 
duced Tremont, the famous black colt 
that never knew defeat, winning thirteen 
important races as a two year old. 
Here was foaled Firenze, the grand mare 
that, during her long career, conquered 
all the very best race horses of her day ; 
here Finework, one of the youngest of 
the stud matrons who claim the great 
Lexington, “the blind hero of Wood- 
burn,” as their sire, produced Portland, 
Elkhorn Lass and Embroidery, the last 
being the dam of Sir Matthew, a good two 
year old, and winner of the Junior Cham- 
pion Stakes of 1891. Here Salina pro- 
duced Salvator, perhaps the best race 
horse ever seen in this country, and Fair 
Lady, one of the most promising young 
brood mares in the land, threw in two suc- 
cessive years such race horses as Bermu- 
da and Dagonet. Stamps, dam of Katie 
Pearce, Louisette and Preciosa; Peru, dam 
of Dry Monopole; Marguerite, dam of 
Rupert and Ruperta; Gondola, dam of 
Senorita; all these, and a host of others, 
will serve to keep the name of Elmendorf 
fresh in the memory of racing men. This, 
too, was the spot where Prince Charlie 
spent the few years he was destined to 
live in the land of his adoption, and imp. 
Glenelg begot a great number of sons 
and daughters, of sterling constitution 
and stamina and blessed with the hardest 
and soundest of legs. 

The Woodburn Stud, which belongs to 
Mr. A. J. Alexander, is another of the 
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celebrated Kentucky stud farms. This 
was the birthplace of the famous Foxhall, 
who, perhaps more than any other animal, 
opened the eyes of English turfites to the 
sterling qualities of American race horses. 
His sire, King Alfonso, has held court at 
Woodburn for many a year, and with him 
are associated Falsetto, whose offspring 
are among the speediest horses ever 
trained, including Dew Drop, Fresno, Ru- 
pert, Fordham, etc.; Lisbon, the sire of 
Troubadour, and Powhatan, own brother 
to the famous gelding Parole and sire of 
that “ perfect gentleman in black,” though 
unlucky race horse, Burlington. Thename 
of Lisbon’s son, Troubadour, awakes 
memories of the sensational Suburban of 
1886, when that good: horse effected for 
Capt. “Sam” Brown, of Pittsburgh, his 
owner, one of the greatest coups of recent 
years. Woodburn is even better known 
as the home of trotters, but among its 
thoroughbred matrons are some of the 
best known in the country, such as 
Glenluine, dam of Troubadour and Lizzie 
Krepps; Sylph, dam of La Sylphide and 
Kaloolah ; Jamaica, dam of Foxhall; Ca- 
chuca, dam of Fresno and Palestine ; imp. 
Flora McDonald, dam of Dundee and 
King Mac, etc. Sylph and her daughter, 
La Sylphide, the latter being the dam 
of that good race mare, Semper Fidele, 
trace to the famous Magnolia, by imp. 
Glencoe, who founded one of the most 
distinguished of American thoroughbred 
families. She produced a perfect host of 
good winners and producers, among her 
sons and daughters being Magic, Mad- 
eline, grandam of Iroquois; Madonna, 
Charlie Ball, Princeton, Charlie Morgan, 
Hanover, Daniel Boone, Simon Kenton, 
Skedaddle, Kentucky, Gilroy and Vic- 
tory, all race horses of quality. Mag- 
nolia’s descendants have earned consid- 
erably over $650,000 in winnings and 
sales, scoring in 1890 alone $93,964. 

One of the most picturesque and note- 
worthy figures on the American turf is 
Mr. Milton Young, the proprietor of the 
McGrathiana Stud, a charming property 
of about 500 acres, which derives its name 
from its founder, Mr. Price McGrath. 
“ Milt’ Young, as he is commonly called, 
rose from very small beginnings, as he 
will freely tell you himself, and from the 
humble occupation of a bill poster has 
worked himself upward until he owns one 
of the best breeding establishments in the 
country. A Kentuckian by birth, he men- 
tally, nevertheless, bears much more re- 
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semblance to a “Down East” Yankee 
than to a native of a Southern State. 


Shrewd, self reliant, ambitious and thor- 
oughly in love with his business, the odds 
are that he will, before he is an old man, 
have made McGrathiana the leading stud 
of the country. 

At present Onondaga, a first-class race 
horse and a highly successful sire of two 
year olds, is the premier stallion of this 
stud, but last season Mr. Young made a 
wonderfully good bargain in securing the 
two grand race horses Longstreet and 
Potomac, the best son of the great St. 
Blaise, for $30,000, for use at the stud 
after their racing days are over. His 
other stallions are Duke of Montrose, 
Strathmore, both of whom trace directly 
to the Levity family, imp. Rapture, imp. 
Pirate of Penzance, imp. Woodlands, that 
good race horse Favor, Macduff, Sobranje 
a grandly-bred young horse by imp. 
Mortemer out of that great race mare 
and producer Spinaway—and, last but not 
least, that magnificent race horse, Han- 
over. The last named was purchased 
from the Dwyer brothers at the end of a 
career which reflected lustre on the entire 
American turf. Onondaga has to his 
credit a great number of good perform- 
ers, possessed of the greatest speed, as is 
only natural, as he himself comes of one 
of our best racing families, being by imp. 
Leamington out of famous old Susan 
Beane, by Lexington, and so is full brother 
to the invincible Sensation and Potomac’s 
dam, Susquehanna. Among his offspring 
have been Oregon, Yum Yum, Oarsman, 
Bootmaker, Blessing, Blessed, Once Again, 
Busteed, Ambulance, On the Lea, Prome- 
nade, Prince of Darkness, Curt Gunn, etc. 

Black Maria, by imp. Bonnie Scotland, 
is probably the best known of Mr. 
Young’s mares, the dam of many winners, 
including Once Again.and Ambulance. 
Others are: Patti, dam of Montrose, Re- 
trieve and Promenade ; Perhaps, dam of 
Dilemma, Chance, Doubt and Reckon; 
Beatitude, dam of Bootblack and Bless- 
ing ; Belle of the Highlands, dam of Duke 
of the Highlands; Sophronia, dam of Curt 
Gunn, and Nellie Booker, dam of Ten 
Booker, Oarsman, Bootmaker and The 
Sheriff. A very large proportion of Mr. 
Young’s mares are excellent producers, 
one of the many indications of the care 
and good judgment with which this gen- 
tleman has built up his stud. 

But we must perforce leave the subject 
of Kentucky stud farms. To not one- 
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quarter or indeed one-tenth of them have 
we been able to make even passing allu- 
sion, but, despite the fascination the sub- 
ject possesses, the matter of space is one 
that must not be overlooked. 

The recent death of the Hon. William 
L. Scott has entailed the impending dis- 
persal of another of the leading studs 
of America —the Algeria Stud, at Erie, 
Pa. Though of comparatively recent for- 
mation, Mr. Scott’s connection with the 
turf in any shape or form only dating 
back to 1882, this breeding establishment 
assumed a position in the first rank al- 
most from its very inception. This was 
largely due to the fact that its owner sig- 
nalized himself by purchasing at the 
breaking-up sale of the Dangu Stud in 
France, in 1882, the great French race 
horse Rayon d’Or, winner of the Doncas- 
ter St. Leger, paying for him $30,000, and 
creating a record for a price paid for an 
imported stallion. At the American stud 
Rayon d’Or has made a pronounced suc- 
cess, and were it not that his offspring de- 
rive from some unknown source a decided 
“twist in their tempers” (witness Tenny, 
Tea Tray, etc.), their racing qualities 
would have sufficed to earn much greater 
sums. 

Even as it is, in the four seasons pre- 
ceding that of 1891 they earned the grand 
total of $408,798, in 1889 alone placing as 
much as $174,620 to their sire’s credit. 
Among the good race horses that derive 
their paternity from Rayon d’Or have 
been Tenny ; Chaos, winner of the Futur- 
ity ; Tea Tray, Banquet, Bolero, etc., and 
so well pleased was Mr. Scott with the 
success of his former experiment that in 
the spring of 1891 he purchased the French 
stallion Aérolithe, in addition to some 
choicely-bred mares of foreign parentage. 
Other stallions that Mr. Scott owned 
were imp. Kantaka, half brother to the 
great English sire Hermit ; Algerine and 
Wanderer, both good race horses, and 
more largely of native blood than is often 
found. Many of the Algeria matrons 
have not only been good race mares in 
their day, but have proved their genuine 
worth as producers. Thus, All Hands 
Around, after a distinguished turf career, 
threw Bolero at the first attempt, and 
Lilly R., who also raced with great suc- 
cess, has gained glory as the dam of a 
Futurity winner, Chaos. Tenny claims 
Belle of Maywood for his dam; Ella T. 
produced Tea Tray and Banquet, and imp. 
Santa Lucia, a daughter of Lord Lyon, 
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gave us two first-class horses in Torso 
and Aurelia. 

New Jersey has quite a number of studs 
of more or less importance within its bor- 
ders. Of them the Brookdale Stud, near 
Red Bank, the property of Mr. David Dun- 
ham Withers, the mentor of the Ameri- 
can turf, is probably the best known. 
Brookdale is, too, a charming property, 
and there its master spends what are 
surely the happiest days of his life. 
“The Sage of Brookdale,” which is Mr. 
Withers’ accepted cognomen, breeds his 
horses to race in his colors, and the only 
chance the public has to buy them is at 
the ‘“weeding-out” sales, when the sur- 
plus yearling stock or the “culls” from 
his racing stable are sold under the ham- 
mer. It cannot, however, be said that 
the establishment has been quite so suc- 
cessful in producing high-class race horses 
as those who appreciate the truly sports- 
manlike character of its owner would 
wish ; but then it must be said that these 
horses are bred to gratify a rich man’s 
desire to test his own theories, not to 
catch the taste of the general body of 
racing men. 

Imp. Mortemer, the horse whose history 
was probably fuller of interesting and 
romantic incident than that of any thor- 
oughbred that ever wore plates, ended 
his days here last spring. He was prob- 
ably the best race horse ever brought 
across the Atlantic. So good and critical 
a judge as Admiral Rous said of him, 
when he was racing in England, that he 
was “the best horse in the world from six 
furlongs up to two miles and a half ”— 
high praise, indeed, when we consider the 
source from which it came. Mortemer 
was bred by the late Count Frederick de 
la Grange at the Dangu Stud, France, in 
1865. He embodied all the essentials of 
a first-class race horse, both in conforma- 
tion and in being extraordinarily fast and 
a stayer of the first water. It was not, 
however, till he was a comparatively old 
horse that he showed his best form. As 
a two year old he won two races in his 
native country, and the next year four, 
though while in England he ran four races 
and did no better than get second once 
and third once. Asa four year old he ran 
eighteen races, won nine at all distances 
and all weights, was second to really 
good horses seven times, third once and 
only once unplaced. As a five year old 
he won five races out of six on the Con- 
tinent, and the Stockbridge Cup on the 
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only occasion he started in England. 
The next year he raced in England en- 
tirely, winning the Ascot Gold Cup, a 
sweepstakes at Newmarket, being second 
once and third once in a magnificent field. 

What the general estimation of him was 
is shown by the fact that during the 
Franco-Prussian war he had to be smug- 
gled over to England to frustrate the de- 
sign the Prussians entertained of making 
him a part of the spoils of war. After he 
had been at the stud some years M. Le- 
fevre, who owned him, signified his will- 
ingness to part with him, and by a great 
piece of luck the late Mr. B. G. Bruce, 
who was buying horses for Mr. Pierre 
Lorillard in England, heard of this before 
Queen Victoria’s agent had time to secure 
him. So it came about that he was pur- 
chased for the Rancocas Stud for $25,000, 
landing in New York, November 25, 1880. 
At the breaking-up sale of the Rancocas 
Stud Mr. Withers secured him for $2,500. 
As Mortemer himself was a heavy-topped 
horse, who required age to set and harden 
his frame before he was capable of show- 
ing his best qualities, so were his get un- 
suitable for the two-year-old racing which 
plays so important a part in these days, 
and this was very largely the reason he did 
not make such a success as might have 
been expected at tlfe American stud. Still 
the horse was not in reality given a good 
chance. The first year his get appeared 
on the American turf there were among 
them such animals as Wanda, Exile, Chi- 
mera, Unrest, Katrina, Heva and Ba- 
hama, and to the enormous tax put upon 
his powers must be largely ascribed his 
subsequent comparative lack of success. 
The value of his blood, imparting as it 
does great substance and bone as well 
as quality, is, however, appreciated more 
every day, especially in the brood mares 
who sprang from him. 

Mr. Pierre Lorillard’s Rancocas Stud at 
Jobstown, N. J., has not at present any- 
thing like the importance it possessed be- 
fore his famous sale, but he is gradually 
building it upagain. His recent purchase 
of Simon Magus,the only son of the great 
English sire St. Simon that has ever yet 
crossed the Atlantic, will, we may hope, 
lead to its further development in the 
right direction. Simon Magus’ dam is 
the famous race mare Wheel of Fortune, 
who was never defeated till the day she 
broke down in a race, and if the acme 
of high breeding will render a horse a 
success at the stud, then this young stal- 
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lion will outshine all his contemporaries. 
Other stallions at present quartered at 
Rancocas are imp. Sailor Prince, the win- 
ner of the Cambridgeshire of 1886, and 
Emperor, the sire of Vestibule, Gramercy, 
etc. In addition Mr. Lorillard has been 
steadily acquiring purely-bred mares, at 
the Nursery sale buying Bella, dam of 
Belisarius, Beauty and Belle D.; Magnetic, 
a grand young mare that was a special 
favorite with the late Mr. Belmont, and 
Tarbouche, a half sister to La Tosca. 
The last named, La Tosca, Mr. Lorillard 
bought at the end of last racing season 
for $15,000, and when her active career is 
over she will be one of the most dis- 
tinguished matrons at the stud. The 
chances are that the Rancocas Stud will 
ere long reach as high a pinnacle of fame 
as it ever attained. This is the more 
likely in that its master is notoriously not 
the man to allow himself to be balked in 
any object on which he has set his 
mind. 


One of the most notable sales of recent - 


years was that at which the Ferncliff Stud, 
the property of Mr. William Astor, was dis- 
persed, and since that time the establish- 
ment at Rhinebeck has naturally some- 
what lost its lustre. Mr. Astor has, how- 
ever, a most promising stallion in imp. 
Cavalier, a son of the great Prince Charlie, 
and it is, as in the case of the Rancocas 
Stud, only a matter of time before the 
Ferncliff Stud is well to the fore again. 
It is, however, possible that the soil of 
the district in which it is situated is not 
thoroughly adapted to the breeding in- 
dustry, but to make certain of this point 
more time is necessary. Imp. Galore, a 
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son of the English premier sire, Galopin, 
brought $30,000 at Mr. Astor’s sale, 
though only an untried stallion. He was 
purchased by Mr. R. W. Walden for his 
stud at Middlesburgh, Md. Mr. Walden 
trains the immense racing stables of 
Messrs. John A. and A. Hennen Morris, 
and is more‘or less associated with them 
in sundry breeding ventures. It is not 
too much to say that Mr. John A. Morris 
has studs not only all over this country, 
but also abroad, since he leases a farm 
at Dunmow, Essex, England, where Lord 
Rosslyn used to breed thoroughbreds, 
on which he keeps some American mares. 
His purpose is to secure the services of 
noted English stallions whom no sum of 
money would buy outright. 

With this scanty sketch of a few of our 
most prominent studs we must be con- 
tent at the present time. To the lover of 
the thoroughbred the subject is most se- 
ductive, and it would be easy to let the 
pen run on indefinitely did space permit. 
Still, enough has been said to furnish lay 
minds with some idea of what the breed- 
ing industry comprises. A mere passing 
allusion has been made to some of the 
most celebrated animals, selecting them 
from dozens of nearly equal merit, and 
even then, no doubt, leaving others equally 
entitled to notice utterly aside. But tak- 
ing what has been said as the most super- 
ficial survey of the subject—as in very 
truth it is —a slight conception can be 
formed of the vast sums that the stud 
farms of America represent, quite apart 
from the other branches of the “great 
game” of racing of which we purpose 
speaking in other papers. 


THE SPANISH BAYONET. 


A THICK, sharp nest of dagger-pointed leaves, 
Black tipped, from the gray mesa rises green, 
And from its heart there springs amidst the sheen- 
As a white pinioned bird the sunshine cleaves ; 
As Hope, who life’s sharp bitterness relieves— 
A blossom spire that greets the sky serene, 
In calm dominion o'er the desert scene, 
Thick hung with creamy bells that chime strange breves. 
O Yucca gloriosa! spirit soft 
And full of strange, mysterious, subtle scent, 
Slow swing thy fair white blossom bells aloft 
In the calm mesa’s wide environment, 
Ringing the dirge of that old race which oft 
Heard music in thy bells and smiled content. 


FLORENCE E. PRATT. 








MOXLEY'S CHUM. 


BY VALERIE BERRY. 


IS name was 
always pro- 
nounced 
Beauvil-/eer 
by Moxley; 

but whether the 
French name was 
too long for tongues 
which delighted in 
brevity and reveled 
Uy in abbreviations, or 

whether they regarded 
it as a bit of romantic 
christening on Mox- 
| ley’s part, the settlers on the 

‘ Rio Madre Dolorosa called him 

invariably “ Moxley’s Chum.” 
Moxley was a man of note among the 
rugged Texans—cattle herders and Ind- 
ians. The whole exterior of the man— 
his hawk eye and hooked nose, his griz- 
zled beard and iron-gray hair, his form, 
athletic, sinewy, spare—attracted atten- 
tion wherever he appeared, and some- 
thing underlying these claimed respect. 

Taciturn and reserved though he gen- 
erally was, Moxley had from the first 
seemed strangely drawn toward the fair- 
browed adventurer who came among 
them from “the States,” he said, briefly, 
vouchsafing no further explanations and, 
oddly enough, Beauvillier reciprocated 
his partiality. Oddly, because whatever 
his antecedents were, Beauvillier had the 
bearing and intuitions of a gentleman, 
while Moxley but he filled his place 
and filled it well. 

Perhaps one man in fifty would equal 
Beauvillier in strength; not more than one 
in a hundred possessed his strength and 
symmetry combined. His physique was 
superb; and the dangerous precision of 
his long-range rifle and the dexterity with 
which he handled a bowie indicated ability 
to hold his own among those who liked 
him least. 

Not of that number, it begun to be 
whispered, was Judith Carew, only 
daughter of “Old K’rew,” as he was in 
his absence called by the borderers, but 
when present a vague feeling of respect 
toward the man himself, or his super- 
abundant flocks and herds, induced the 
prefix of “Colonel” to his name. 









That Judith was beautiful few who had 
seen her would deny. It would hardly be 
correct to style her a belle, since belle 
naturally suggests its masculine opposite 
—beau—and Judith Carew had none. 
A queen in her own right, she ruled 
royally ; but not one of her subjects dared 
hope, from any look or word of hers, ever 
to share in her kingdom. When Beau- 
villier appeared among them, however, 
the aspect of things changed somewhat 
— Miss Carew bent her proud head in 
gracious acknowledgment when he was 
presented to her, and listened with win- 
ning deference to his courteous speeches, 
for courtesy was a part of Beauvillier’s 
nature. 

She had resented with incredulous scorn 
certain insinuations to the effect that 
“nobody knew where he came from or 
what he was.”” “ What does anyone here 
know of anyone else but what he chooses 
to tell?” she answered haughtily, “and if 
a man is not an egotist does it follow of 
necessity that he is a rogue?” 

Beauvillier himself must have seen how 
the lustrous black eyes grew liquid in his 
presence, how the slow, sweet smile kin- 
dled at his approach ; indeed, he seemed 
drawn to her by a magnetism he could 
not resist. He would absent himself 
from her presence for days, weeks even, 
at atime, but when accident again brought 
them together he was always found near 
her—near enough at least to watch with 
moody eyes the Mexican, José Valcarde, 
who seemed to stand so high in her 
father’s favor, and who, with handsome 
person and insinuating address, lost no 
opportunity to ingratiatée himself with the 
daughter. 

Beauvillier was undergoing a longer 
period of self-imposed exile from her 
presence than hitherto, while at the same 
time Moxley, watching him closely, saw 
how one glimpse of Judith Carew, as she 
rode past on her milk-white mare, would 
throw him into a fit of the deepest ab- 
straction, melancholy even, for the re- 
mainder of the day. But the grim men- 
tor said nothing till it chanced one day, 
while baiting their horses in the shade of 
some cottonwood trees, Miss Carew came 
riding toward them. Her face grew ra- 
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diant in the swift surprise of the meeting, 
and as Beauvillier bowed low in recogni- 
tion she offered him her hand, and dis- 
mounted. 

As she left them the pleasant smile 
faded from her lips and a look of pain and 
perplexity deepened in her eyes. She had 
honestly thought that this man loved her 
—she had gone as far to meet him as a 
woman could go without being unwom- 
anly—and had met with no response. 

But if the wound hurt she could hide it 
well. If Beauvillier ever had another 
chance to plead his cause with her it 
would be one of his own seeking. 

As she passed out of sight, Moxley 
came nearer to him. , “Why don’t you 
marry her?” he asked, abruptly, but the 
speaker seldom indulged in _ preface. 
“Why don’t 1?” and the tone was very 
bitter, “Why don’t 1? Because ~ ee 
turned and spoke a few sentences ina low, 
rapid undertone. Moxley looked at him 
incredulously. ‘You don’t mean that?’ 
he said, slowly. ; 

“T mean just that,” answered Beauvil- 
lier, drearily, and the look on his high- 
bred face was sorrowful to see. 

They slept beneath the cottonwood 
trees, and when Moxley opened his eyes 
in the gray of early dawn Beauvillier 
stood booted and spurred beside him. 

“I’m on the back trail, Moxley,” he 
said. “If I fail in my errand I will over- 
take you before sundown.” 

Moxley prepared and ate his solitary 
breakfast, but seemed in no haste to 
mount. When he began saddling his horse 
he muttered: “ You may call Tom Mox- 
ley a fool or not, but I'll ride to Ker- 
rew’s ranch, for three strange things 
have happened this morning. 1 dreamed 
of a gallows tree; an eagle flew and 
screamed three times above my head, 
and Tom Moxley has changed his mind 
before noon!” 

When he reached the Carew ranch his 
quick eye noted at once a certain ap- 
pearance of disorder which prevailed 
everywhere. Gates were flung open and 
drawbars were let down, but no one was 
in sight. Dismounting, he walked straight 
to the front door and rapped vigorously. 
It was opened by Miss Carew herself. 

“Have any of the men told you?” was 
her hasty question. 

He shook his head. Judith Carew then 
explained that the night previous a num- 
ber of the horses and mules belonging to 
the ranch had been stolen and the loss 
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not discovered till the household rose at 
their usual hour. Her father was gone 
eastward for a few days and in his 
absence she had made such arrangements 
as seemed best to her for the pursuit and 
possible recapture of the stock. 

Moxley’s questions were brief and to 
the point. 

“Who had gone first in pursuit ?” 

“Mr. Valcarde. He had called early 
in the morning and on learning their loss 
had offered at once to lead the pursuit.” 

“Ha!” said Moxley, through his set 
teeth, “ and who went next ?” 

“Mr. Beauvillier,” the rose hue deep- 
ening in her cheeks. “He came imme- 
diately after Mr. Valcarde left, but thought 
it advisable to take a different route, and 
she had insisted that he would ride her 
father’s horse, which, with her own, had 
been stabled the previous night, as Mr. 
Beauvillier had slightly lamed his own. 
Then,” she further explained, “Owen, 
the head man at the ranch, with such of 
the neighbors as he could muster, had 
followed.” 

Moxley led his own horse to the stable, 
and ten minutes later came out leading 
Beauvillier’s horse. 

Judith Carew looked, bit her lip, then 
smiled as she saw him mount and ride 
off, for Moxley was a privileged char- 
acter on the Rio Madre Dolorosa. 

Meeting Johnson and Tibbs on his way, 
he questioned them closely and then struck 
boldly off. 

That he did not proceed very far was 
certain, for at high noon he was at Carew 
ranch again. In the stable Judith’s milk- 
white mare stood saddled, and Johnson 
and Tibbs, with flushed faces, were equip- 
ping two mules. 

“Well!” was Moxley’s sharp greeting. 

“ It’s Miss Judith,” answered one of the 
men; “nothing will do but we must go 
on the trail, too, and she is to go along 
to see it well done. Will you go to the 
house, Major Moxley?” Moxley went 
to the house and, softening as he always 
did in Judith’s presence, cheered her 
somewhat. He had no news from the 
stolen horses, but considerable hope of 
their recovery. 

He had seen Owen and believed him to 
be on the true trail. He now proposed 
to follow Beauvillier, who was a bit reck- 
less and would certainly run some risk 
if he should fall in with a gang of the 
desperadoes alone. 

“Tf Miss Judith was willing, however,” 
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he added, “he would ride with her as 
far as she cared to go.” 

Riding with Moxley was no child’s 
play, and well was it for Judith that there 
was no better horsewoman in all Texas. 

The sun was dropping westward when 
Moxley drew rein near a ford of the Rio 
Madre. On the opposite bank a wooded 
creek emptied its waters into the river. 
They rode to the water’s edge and Mox- 
ley eagerly scanned the soft mud for 
fresh hoofprints. A confused trampling 
of hoofs and murmur of many voices 
broke from the forest growth on the op- 
posite bank and Judith’s eager cry, “It is 
Owen and the horses!” caused Moxley 
to turn his head. Owen crossed the ford 
in triumph and made his report to Mox- 
ley. 

‘“We found the horses and mules cor- 
raled in the ravine, as you judged we 
would, with those two ‘ greasers’ guarding 
them, and we just brought them along 
for fear ” he paused. 

Moxley nodded. ‘“ Have you seen any- 
thing of Valcardy ?” he asked. 

“ Nothing but this,” and Owen held up 
a Mexican blanket of fine texture and rich 
hues, which had hung from the shoulders 
of José Valcarde; “this was strapped to 
Pompey’s saddle.” 

A deep oath rose to Moxley’s lips. 

“Bring those greasers here!” he com- 
manded, as he rode out of earshot of the 
others, and when Owen led before him 
the horses, to which these transgressors of 
border law were bound, he drew his re- 
volvers and covered a man with each. 
When he had finished his examination 
he rode back to Miss Carew. 

“Your horses are found; you can ride 
back with them if you wish. I must find 
Beauvillier before I draw rein.” 

And Judith, looking in his face, saw an 
expression there she had never seen be- 
fore — uneasiness and apprehension com- 
bined. “If you do not make me go 
back,” she said, “I will go with you; 
Johnson and Tibbs, who are freshly 
mounted, can come‘with us.” 

Beauvillier, with the impatience of youth 
and the rashness of inexperience, had on 
leaving Miss Carew struck boldly out 
with the nearest ford of the Rio Grande 
as an objective point, but long ere the day 
was over he regretted his precipitancy. 
He thought of Moxley, his astute judg- 
ment and unfailing instinct, and with a 
sigh of disappointment turned back from 
a fruitless search, convinced that no num- 
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ber of horses could have recently passed 
over the route he had taken. 

Sunset was near, and it was with a sen- 
sation of pleasure that he heard through 
the woods the champ of bit, the tramp of 
hoofs and the merry laugh which indi- 
cated the approach of a party, probably 
one of the sections sent out on the quest in 
which he had been himself fruitlessly oc- 
cupied. It was Valcarde. He had seen 
Beauvillier in the open some little time, as 
he could do from within the shadow of 
the woods, when suddenly he noted that 
he was riding one of the colonel’s horses. 
Quick as thought he saw the opportunity 
to rid himself of the one man whose silent 
influence he felt stood betwixt him and 
Judith Carew ; for, by the unwritten law of 
the border land, a horse thief, found red- 
handed with the fruits of his plunder, was 
strung up to the nearest tree. Here was 
aman whom he could so accuse almost 
within sight of the scene of his depre- 
dations, at the mercy of followers who 
would not hesitate a moment to put in 
force the border law, Valcarde’s plans were 
swiftly made and rapidly executed. With 
a loud shout and a familiar execration he 
thrilled his band with the exclamation : 

“Look! Yonder is one of the stolen 
horses! Follow me. A capture! A cap- 
ture!” and putting spurs to his horse he 
galloped toward Beauvillier, followed by 
his eager and excited band, who swept 
round Beauvillier on every side. 

Valcarde halted in front of Beauvillier, 
while a lasso thrown quickly over his head 
from behind and tightened by dextrous 
hands around his arms, effectually pre- 
vented resistance. 

“What do you mean?” haughtily de- 
manded Beauvillier. ‘Cut this rope!” 

“The sefior does not know, of course,” 
said Valcarde, with smooth irony, “that 
Colonel Carew’s ranch was stripped of 
all its horses last night and that he him- 
self is mounted on the best — Colonel 
Carew’s own. The sejfior will come with 
us,” said Valcarde. He had already dis- 
armed his prisoner and with great show of 
fairness given the revolvers to one of his 
ranchmen. 

The sun had dropped from sight when 
they reached a small grove, with a great 
oak standing in the foreground. Here 
preparations were made for one of those 
informal executions too frequent along 
the border to call forth comment or oppo- 
sition. 

From a limb which projected from the 
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old oak a rope was dangled—one end run 
backward, grasped by five or six pairs of 
willing hands, the other, forming a noose, 
hung loosely down Beauvillier’s neck, 
ready to be tightened with deadly cer- 
tainty at the word of command. 

Beauvillier, with every nerve strung to 
its uttermost tension and senses preter- 
naturally quickened, thought he heard 
from the far distance a faint but familiar 
sound. Could he secure even a momentary 
delay? He determined to try. 

“Men,” he said, in the same fearless 
tones as before, “the United States Gov- 
ernment will claim a heavy reckoning at 
your hands for this night’s work; all I 
crave of you for myself is a single half 
hour— give me time to write one short 
letter.” 

A sudden suspicion that the letter 
would be addressed to Judith Carew, and 
that he might use it at some future time 
to his own advantage, flashed through 
Valcarde’s brain. 

“ Write your letter!” he said sullenly, 
“I cannot promise to deliver it.” 

Again that sound, faint and far off, like 
the echo of an echo, appealing rather to 
his inward senses than his outward hear- 
ing, reached Beauvillier, as with pencil 
and note book he carefully, steadily and 
deliberately followed the ruled lines. 

The letter was finished. The writer 
for one brief second looked reverently 
upward, and then affixed the superscrip- 
tion, Charles Eugene Beauvillier. 

Again that sound, but nearer! If Val- 
carde should hear it his last hope was 
gone! 

“Sefior Valcarde,” he said, more loudly 
than he had yet spoken, “carry this let- 
ter, with the draft which I will now draw 
up, to the gentlemen herein named, in 
Austin, and give the letter to them.” 

“Thirty minutes!” Valcarde cried, and 
he threw up his right hand. 

There was a rush of thundering hoofs, 
and from the outer blackness there swept 
into the midst of the group a tall man 
mounted on a powerful iron gray. 

“Hold!” rang in trumpet tones from 
the lips of the newcomer; and José Val- 
carde drew back in dismay, for he recog- 
nized Moxley, who with grim dispatch sev- 


ered the rope around Beauvillier’s neck- 


with one stroke of his bowie knife, and 
then, facing the Mexican, asked sternly : 
“How came you to make such a mis- 
take as this, Mr. Valcardy ?” 
“It is no mistake!” retorted the Mexi- 
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can, with fury he could not suppress. 
“We captured Sefior Beauvillier riding 
off on Sefior Carew’s own favorite saddle 
horse. Juan, lead the horse into view.” 

The man did so, but Moxley never 
deigned him a glance. 

“ Bring out the rest of the stolen horses, 
José Valcarde!” was his stern rejoinder, 
“and then prove that Beauvillier had a 
hand in taking them.” 

“ Doubtless the sefior knows their 
whereabouts also. All I know is that we 
found him riding this horse, which he had 
stolen.” 

“ False !”’ rang out another voice, sweet 
even in its trembling anger, and Judith 
Carew reined her milk-white mare, flecked 
with foam and dark with travel, at Beau- 
villier’s side. For a moment her dark 
eyes swept the circle round her ; the rope 
still hung from the projecting limb. Her 
face blanched, but her tones were steady 
and fearless when she spoke. 

“ This morning Mr. Beauvillier came to 
my father’s ranch and offered to join in 


’ the search for our stolen horses ; his own 


was lame and I lent him my father’s, which, 
with my own, had been stabled the night 
before. Johnson and Tibbs, who are fol- 
lowing us on mules, will tell you as 
much,” 

She turned suddenly to Beauvillier, the 
color returned to her face, tenderness, 
even to tears, was in her eyes. 

“ I congratulate you,” she said, “ that 
your friend did not come too late ; though 
had he not been hindered by me he would 
have been with you sooner.” 

She gave him her hand. He gathered 
it in a strong grasp, half released it, then 
clasped it closer than ever. 

José Valcarde saw and_ understood. 
“Sefiora,” he said, addressing Miss Carew, 
“T most humbly beg your pardon for so 
misjudging your friend. But you will 
admit that circumstances were strongly 
against him. He had not been seen for 
some days ; when we met him he was rid- 
ing, not his own, but your father’s horse. 
Anyone would have hung a horse thief on 
such evidence.” 

Judith Carew heard the smooth, grace- 
ful tones in silence. 

Beauvillier’s blue eyes flashed on him a 
look of contemptuous scorn, but Moxley 
answered coldly, “I have known them 
hung for less. But when the stolen 
horses are found corraled under the care 
of greasers, who, to save their own lives, 
betray their master, when his own saddle 
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is strapped on one of the horses—what 
then, Mr. Valcardy ?” 

As Moxley spoke he took from his sad- 
dle and shook out to view Valcarde’s gay 
Mexican blanket. 

“Do any of you know this ?” he asked. 

There was a sudden exclamation, for all 
present knew the Mexican’s favorite wrap. 

“Now, I think,” said Moxley, “if Miss 
Judith will ride off a few yards, say fifty 
or so, with Johnson and Tibbs, we’ll not 
disappoint these gentlemen as bad as they 
thought.” Whether he really intended all 
that his words implied they could not 
certainly know. At sight of his well-known 
blanket Valcarde had recoiled a few steps. 
When Moxley looked round after making 
his last declaration a sudden spring landed 
the Mexican outside the group. The celer- 
ity with which he reached his horse, cut 
the halter and mounted was remarkable, 
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for as the thud of galloping hoofs met their 
ears almost he disappeared from sight. 

“Tt seems it’s to bt a disappointment, 
after all,” remarked Moxley with gravity. 
“Well, all things considered, we’d better 
bivouac here for to-night and get back 
to Colonel K’rew’s ranch as soon as may 
be to-morrow.” 

The morning sun shone gaily on a 
small cavalcade, headed by Moxley, who 
was followed by the retainers and ser- 
vants of the Carew ranch, leading a 
goodly number of horses and mules. 

Behind at a leisurely gait rode Beauvil- 
lier and Miss Carew, radiant with love, 
with hope and with that tenderness un- 
speakable which such a woman as she can 
feel toward a noble nature which has 
erred, which has repented with a lasting 
repentance and placed itself for all time 
in her willing keeping. 


THE VALLEY QUAIL OF CALIFORNIA. 


BY T. S. VAN DYKE. 


EFORE 
the great 
“boom” 
turned into 
vineyards 
and or- 
chards so 

many of the best 
game _ preserves 
of Southern Cali- 
fornia, and open- 
ed with railroads 
so many of its re- 
mote corners, val- 
ley quail abound- 
ed in incredible 
numbers, espe- 
cially in the 

The bevies of this 






county of San Diego. 
quail run together in the fall, forming 
flocks of many hundreds, and even thou- 


sands, But in its movements and habits 
it is so different from the well-known 


“Bob White” that the most experienced. 


shot from the East may be bitterly dis- 
appointed at first if left to his own expe- 
rience in shooting them. 

To elude pursuit “ Bob White” depends 
first upon hiding, whereas this quail de- 
pends first upon its legs, next upon its 


wings, and hides only when thoroughly 
scared and scattered. After being over- 
taken and flushed a few times, especially 
if fired at, it concludes that legs and 
wings are a failure, and then resorts to 
hiding, when it will often lie well to a 
dog. 

But by the time the birds are worried 
into this frame of mind, the dog, unless 
kept behind or tied up, is liable to be de- 
moralized with the rapid running of the 
birds or spent with heat or thirst in the 
dry air ; so that when the birds are incon- 
dition to enable you to use him to ad- 
vantage he may be quite worthless. And 
if so steady and well broken that he can- 
not be demoralized by the swift running of 
the numerous birds he may be too slow 
upon all, except those that lie the most 
closely. The proportion of these to the 
whole number is so small that you cannot 
well confine your shooting to them, while 
for the others you must move too rapidly 
to keep your dog in good order. 

Fortunately a dog is not generally nec- 
essary (unless birds are very scarce) either 
to find a flock in the first place or to find 
most of the birds when scared enough to 
make them hide. The flocks are generally 
so large and so noisy and keep so much 
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on open ground that one can either see or 
hear them farther than a dog would be 
apt to catch their seent. 

The best way to seek them is on horse- 
back or in a wagon, riding until a flock is 
found, and then tying up the horse and 
going after them on foot. If the ground is 
good it is often best to charge upon the 
flock upon horseback, firing over them as 
they rise, following them up on a gallop 
and firing over them before they find their 
feet. As their flight is short this is gen- 
erally an easy matter. After two or three 
charges the flock breaks, bewildered, into 
hundreds of slate - blue lines, darting, 
wheeling, chirping and buzzing in all 
directions for a moment or two. Then 
suddenly all is still, and hundreds of birds 
are scattered over ten or fifteen acres of 
thin brush about waist high. This scat- 
tering of the birds may also be done by 
a single person on foot. But he must 
move rapidly and will be much aided by a 
companion going ahead of the flock and 
firing into it in front when it rises. 

If you have scattered a large flock on 
ground not too rough and where the brush 
is not too high, you will now have some 
two hours of shooting on one of the most 
gamy and saucy of American birds, and if 
you can keep cool and shoot half straight 
you will have all the birds you can carry. 

At your first advance into the place 
where the quail last settled in confusion, 
a dozen or more rise in front of you and 
as many more on each side, and from five 
to fifty yards away. They burst from the 
brush with rapid flight and whizzing wing, 
most of them with a sharp, clear “chirp, 
chirp, chirp,” in the tone of which there 
is more of defiance than of alarm. Some 
dart straight away in a dark - blue line, 
making none too plain a mark against the 
dull background of brush, and vanishing 
in handsome style, unless you are very 
quick with the gun. Others wheel off on 
either side, their mottled breasts shining 
in the sun as they turn, and making a 
beautiful mark as they mount above the 
sky line. Some wheel and pass almost 
over your head, so that you can plainly 
see the black and white around their heads 
and throats and the cinnamon shading of 
their underwear. 

At the report of the gunrise ten, twenty, 
perhaps fifty more all around you at from 
five to one hundred yards and even more ; 
sometimes all at once, sometimes in groups 
of three or four or a dozen, one group fol- 
lowing the other. And the report of 
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your second barrel arouses perhaps half 
as many more from apparently the same 
bushes from which the others rose. You 
may be an old and skillful shot and fancy 
that you are extremely cool, but now you 
must be careful or your California com- 
panion, who is perhaps an inferior shot 
on most other game, will leave you far 
behind on the score. Many a man who 
has stood with unruffled calmness on a 
“duck pass” in the Western States 
when during the “evening flight ” the air 
trembled beneath the beat of wings, or 
on a “deer drive” has heard the music of 
the hounds rolling toward him in a tu- 
multuous crescendo, yet felt not a shiver 
gambol up his spine, has lost his head 
completely on his first introduction to a 
large flock of these quail. 

Supposing that you are cool and make 
a handsome double shot right and left at 
the very first rise of the birds and send 
two of them whirling down out of a cloud 
of fine feathers ; when you go to pick up 
the first one you may find only an exas- 
perating sameness about all the bushes, 
with perhaps a few feathers on the tops 
of some of them. Meanwhile a fresh 
bird breaks with a squeal from a bush at 
your feet, scuds a few yards along the 
ground with wondrous speed of foot be- 
fore rising, and at the sound of its wings 
buzz, whizz, whir! chirp, chirp, chirp! 
go half a dozen more from the ground all 
around you. The temptation to shoot is 
irresistible and down goes another bird. 
And perhaps two fall with another double 
shot, of which you feel very proud. But 
if so you may be worse off than if you 
had shot only one. For now you are 
quite sure to forget where the first two 
fell, and still more apt to lose sight of the 
spot where the last two fell, and your con- 
fusion is increased by the whizzing and 
darting and chirping of more birds all 
around you. 

Nor would you be much aided by a re- 
triever, unless a very good one and one 
used to these quail; for he easily becomes 
so worthless that you cannot scatter birds 
all around the points of the compass and 
depend on his finding them without any 
aid from you. The art of killing these 
quails so quickly that they do not flutter 
several yards away from where they fall, 
of landing them where they are easily 
marked and found, of remembering where 
they fall and going directly to the spot 
and picking them up at onde without any 
loss of time or distraction of the atten- 
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tion by the rising of fresh birds, is fully 
equal to the art of hitting them in the 
first place. The extent to which this skill 
is cultivated by some of the best quail 
shots is quite marvelous, while many 
never become skillful in that way, but al- 
ways lose a large proportion of the game 
actually killed. 

Meanwhile away go the birds, here, 
there and everywhere, some whipping out 
of the brush after you have passed them, 
some rising on the sides, and more rising 
ahead far out of reach of any gun. Up 
hill, down hill, across, in front, straight 
away and curling around behind they go, 
buzzing and chirping as if they would 
never stop. So numerous are they that 
you can select your shots, if sufficiently 
cool, and take only long, crossing shots 
which call for the greatest amount of skill 
and calculation. Up the slopes and on 
the other sides of the gullies you can see 
them in the open places, scudding along 
on foot, some going nearly as fast as if 
on the wing, others trotting slowly along, 
stopping occasionally to look at you, some 
single, others in lines of half a dozen or 
more, trailing along one behind the other. 
And nearly all are traveling up hill. Many 
of these are birds that rose but a moment 
ago and flew but a short distance before 
alighting. The flock is such a large one 
that they are all around you. Perhaps 
fifty or sixty bevies have run together to 
form it, and though you may take home 
a hundred out of it to-day, yet to-morrow 
you might start it again without noticing 
any difference in its size. 

The rapid rising of the birds lasts from 
fifteen minutes to half an hour, accord- 
ing to the size of the flock, the nature of 
the ground and your management of the 
scattered ones. Suddenly the shooting 
tapers off, and one might think that the 
game had all run away. Many birds 
have indeed run away, but many still re- 
main, well scared and closely hidden. 
Now, if you had a good dog, fresh and 
cool instead of excited, heated and thirsty, 
he would point plenty of quail on the 
very ground you have just been over. 
Yet fair shooting may still be had without 
any dog, and you may take your time at 
it. Backward and forward for a dozen 
times you may now traverse the same 
ground, getting a shot every three or four 
minutes, instead of every few seconds, as 
before. The birds rise nearer than be- 
fore, many almost at your feet, and nearly 
all of them singly, the interval between 
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the shots growing longer until it reaches 
a point where it is better to find another © 
flock if you want more birds. But one 
large flock will generally give all the 
shooting a reasonable man should want. 

Before you have spent many minutes 
among these quail you find you have to 
deal with one of the toughest birds of 
its size on earth. Here one rolls whirling 
down out of acloud of feathers, yet when 
you go for it it is not where it fell per- 
haps, but twenty yards down the hillside, 
fluttering, bouncing and gyrating. As 
you stoop to pick it up it flutters away 
again, and even after you think it is dead 
it spins around in your pocket. Another 
sheds a handful of feathers at the report 
of the gun, yet instead of falling or even 
wavering in its flight it seems to fly all the 
better for its loss. Vainly you watch it, 
expecting to see it fall. It buzzes swiftly 
away, Sweeps majestically up the next 
slope, sets its wings and sails over the 
ridge out of sight. Another twists and 
wabbles with a broken back as the gun 
rings along the hills, then settles a little, 
then rises again, and swinging up and down 
finally alights some two hundred yards 
away. Go there and perhaps it will rise 
wild and actually escape you again. 

A fourth suddenly changes its course 
as the shot sings across its path, mounts 
rapidly upward forty, fifty, perhaps a hun- 
dred yards, winding up in a spiral line; 
then poises for a moment with fluttering 
wings and bill pointed skyward; then 
suddenly closes its wings and descends 
with a thump to earth. Unless you have 
an unusually good dog, a wing-tipped 
bird is generally as safe as a well one. 
All you see is perhaps a dark line vanish- 
ing in a twinkling in the brush, and gen- 
erally you do not see that much, unless 
the bird falls very near you. The gun 
must be loaded heavily with powder and 
with the finest shot that the gun will 
shoot the most evenly and with the least 
scattering. Then there is no suffering 
except that of instant death. 

Strangers are often troubled by the 
quail flying into cactus, and seem to think 
they must give them up at once. There 
is cactus enough here that would stop a 
rhinoceros, but there is also some that 
offers the very finest, easiest shooting in 
the land. Take, for instance, one of the 
hundreds of little valleys from forty to 
one hundred yards wide and from ten to 
fifty feet deep, half filled with prickly pear 
and surrounded by low hills or table lands 
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quite bare of cover. The prickly pear 
grows in clumps from five to fifteen 
feet or more across, and from three to 
six feet or more in height, its broad green 
lobes thickly set with spines like cambric 
needles. This fearful stuff the valley 
quail prefers to all other cover. The 
flocks roost in it, fly into it and out of it, 
and even run at full speed up the limbs 
without being hurt by it. Such ground 
was always certain to contain plenty of 
birds before so much of the country 
was cleared up, and where sufficiently 
open to allow ready walking between the 
clumps of the cactus it is the very best of 
all places to make the acquaintance of this 
lively little bird. On such ground it is 
quite easy to break and scatter the flock, 
and as the open part of the ground is 
generally quite bare you will have little 
trouble in finding birds that fall on it, but 
the great advantage is that if the tract 
covered with cactus is large enough, and 
the hills around are quite bare of cover, 
the quail will not leave it, but fly to and 
fro in it. 

Often you will hear the sharp “ whit, 
whit, whit” of alarm before you fairly 
enter such a place, and down the winding 
openings catch a glimpse of a dozen or 
more birds scudding darkling away in the 
forbidding array of thorny green. You 
quicken your pace and suddenly a quail 
rises with short and intermitting stroke 
of wing, mounting by successive strokes 
as if only climbing higher for a better 
inspection of you. Atthe report of your 
gun he sinks perhaps into a sheet of roar- 
ing blue that the sound has aroused from 
below. A snap shot from your second 
barrel into the thickest of the mass fills the 
air ahead with a cloud of white and blue 
feathers, and half a dozen birds are hung 
up on the lobes of cactus or are fluttering 
and spinning around among its roots. 
You see at once that such work will not 
do. You must so select your shots that 


the birds fall dead upon the open ground— 
another of the fine arts of shooting. 

The flock scatters along the prickly 
pear some two hundred yards ahead, and 
And now as you 


in a moment all is still. 
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move down the winding spaces amid this 
grim shrubbery, that stands so silent and 
savage around you, birds by the dozen 
come chirping and fluttering from out its 
shaggy arms. Some scramble rapidly to 
the highest point of the cactus before 
taking wing, while others come whizzing 
out under full headway. Some curl 
around over your head, others dart out on 
the opposite side, just rising into sight for 
a moment in a dark - blue curve, while 
others dart along the ground on foot to 
the next clump of cactus. 

As before, there is no time lost in wait- 
ing for ashot. At every step ahead there 
is a whizz on one side, a buzz on the other 
and a “chirp, chirp, chirp” ahead of you, 
or even behind you, and the report of the 
gun is followed by a dozen blue lines 
curving and twisting out of the same 
clumps of cactus from which but a minute 
before half a dozen perhaps rose. Your 
gun rattles as fast as you can load it, 
stricken birds bounce fluttering and spin- 
ning upon the open ground, others rise 
whizzing and chirping as you go for a 
dead one, still others burst from the cac- 
tus beside you as you stoop to pick it up. 

But, as before, this intensity does not 
last long. In fifteen or twenty minutes 
the climax is reached and the roar and 
confusion are suddenly gone. But the 
shooting is by no means over. It has only 
settled down. For two or three hours yet 
you may traverse the open places of this 
strange covert, and from out the thickest 
and most threatening parts comes bird 
after bird as you pass it again, again and 
again. Never shall you see the valley 
quail show to better advantage than when 
he bursts from the outer edge of this stuff 
and tries to go around you to enter it 
again. His rapid wings make a bluish 
haze, through which you see plainly his 
mottled breast, his little blue neck and 
black and white head outstretched to 
their utmost length, with the long dark 
plume bent backward by his speed. He 
looks too pretty to shoot as he cleaves the 
warm sunlight or, setting his little wings, 
glides like a falling arrow full into the 
thickest mass of the thorny cactus. 
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SADDLE AND SENTIMENT. 


BY WENONA GILMAN.* 





CHAPTER XII. 


LOYAL 


TO CONVICTION. 
who 
straw 
Against a champion cased in adamant. 
— Wordsworth, 

DurinG the week that followed Liit- 
zow's pledge to Virginia to “search for 
truth,” there was scarcely an hour in 
which he was not striving with the energy 
of despair to convince himself that out of 
the manger came the Messiah, the Re- 
deemer of the world. 

He read the Bible with an eagerness 
that he would have thought impossible a 
month before, but the miracles seemed to 
mock him and jeer at any attempted be- 
lief. He earnestly prayed to God to see 
the truth, but the darkness seemed to 
grow more impenetrable with each hour. 
He could not lie to his own conscience 
and he knew it. His heart was crying 
out to him, but reason refused to be con- 
vinced, and the strength of the Jew’s na- 
ture lay in his honesty to himself. 

He went to Christian divines in his en- 
deavor to believe, but they could or did 
say nothing to which his reason, sharp- 


But would force the soul, tilts with a 


ened by intensest misery, could not find 
an overwhelming contradiction. 

“Have faith!” they cried to him. 
“Have faith, and all the rest will be 


added. You have no right to judge di- 
vinity. Doubt is but another term for 
damnation. You must not expect to per- 


fectly understand the inscrutability of the 
divine, for Paul says: ‘But the natural 
man receiveth not the things of the Spirit 
of God, for they are foolish unto him ; 
neither can he know them, because they 
are spiritually discerned.’ Have faith 
Believe ! ” 

“But I can’t,” he groaned bitterly in 
the depths of his tortured heart. “I 
can’t. Even if I could succeed in a 
hysterical delusion of self, could I deceive 
God? I cannot believe what my reason 
does not sanction. I cannot force faith.” 

He did not dare go to Virginia lest his 
love for her make him false to truth, but 
with breathless interest he searched night 
and day with the Talmud upon one hand 
and the Christian’s Guide upon the other, 
and at the close of the seventh day there 
was an end of hope in belief. His char- 
acteristic honesty told him that it was 
an impossibility of conscience. The man 
Jesus was sacred to him, but not as a 
God! 

‘But Virginia would not give him up, he 
told himself. If she loved him she would 
not resign him because he could not bring 
himself to deceive her. And with that 
thought he was comforted. 

Yet, in spite of his hope that she would 
not abandon him because of his inability 
to force his belief to conformity with hers, 
Liitzow was very pale upon his re-en- 
trance into her home. He had written 
her but once, telling her of his unalterable 
devotion and of how he was searching 
after the truth; therefore when his card 
was taken to her she knew that the mo- 
ment of decision had come. 

An inertness that threatened uncon- 
sciousness came over her at first, for the 
week had been a terrible trial to her; then 
reaction came. A feverish expectancy 
burned in her eyes, the wild fire of hope 
leaped in her veins. She sprang up, and 
with a quivering of the lips that suggested 
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a nervous mingling of smiles and tears 
she ran downstairs; but at the foot of 
them the terror, the faintness, seized upon 
her heart again. She stood there for a 
moment in the semi-darkness, her hand 
pressed upon her bosom, a silent prayer 
lifting from her soul; then very quietly 
she entered the room where Liitzow 
waited. , 

The pallor of his countenance, the 
heaviness of his eyes, frightened her. She 
staggered back against the casing of the 
door, her left hand pressed upon her 
heart, her right clutching the soft portiére 
convulsively. He started toward her, but 
she put out her hand and stopped him. 

“Wait!” she gasped hoarsely, lifting 
the bang from her damp forehead as if 
the light weight were suffocating _ her. 
* Wait! Oh, Rudolph! I seem to read 
the worst in your face! Tell me quickly ! 
What discoveries have you made?”’ 

Her eyes were fixed upon him with 
wild pleading and he felt something of 
that self contempt that a strong man 
must who strikes a child, yet perfect truth 
was compulsory to him. He had never 
guessed how hard it would be until then. 
His heart seemed to contract under the 
torture of death. 

“ Dear one, forgive me!” he cried dully. 
“JT have been able to discover nothing 
that will not give you pain. Somehow I 
feel as if I were a coward to tell you this, 
but honesty demands it. Oh, my dar- 
ling, speak to me!” 

But the white lips did not move. She 
was looking straight at him with a dull, 
filmy expression like that which character- 
izes the staring eyes of the insensible. 
Her muscles seemed rigid as iron. He 
took her hands and the touch seemed to 
impart life. She drew away from him with 
a ghastly shiver. 

“Don’t!” she whispered. “It is all 
done! I feel as if death had entered my 
soul, slaying all the beauty of living. Oh, 
Rudolph, the paralysis of hope is horri- 
ble !” 

There was no feeling, no emotion, in the 
tone. It was as dead as a breeze-swept 
autumn leaf, He stood for a moment, as 
if unable to realize what had befallen 
him, and then stepped backward, leaning 
heavily upon the back of a tall chair. 
There was a long silence, bearing painfully 
upon them both, which he broke. 

“Virginia,” he said, slowly, “do you 
mean that you recall your promise to be- 
come my wife?” 


“T must!” she gasped. ‘“Can’t you 
see that nothing but evil could come of 
it?” 

He was too much stunned for anger, 
his voice sounding almost cold as he re- 
plied : 

“No, I cannot! Ido not see how my 
religious belief can affect you in the 
slightest. It is a matter that should 
never be mentioned between us.” 

“But think of the silence! Think of 
the years of silence that would grow to 
torture us both, until a wall of repulsion 
should be built up in our two lives, divid- 
ing us at our own hearthstone and through 
all eternity. We should be but yoking 
ourselves to unending misery, Rudolph. 
It is better not—much better!” 

“And youcan speak of it thus calmly ?” 

“Calmly !”’ she repeated, the word end- 
ing ina moan. ‘Can you not see that 
my heart is breaking ?” 

“If that be true, dearest, do not think 
of it! It is not as if I denied the exist- 
ence of a God; it is not as if I declined 
to accept the theory of immortality. At 
least we are in ethical unity 4 

“ But divided upon the grand plane of 
all salvation, baptism unto Jesus Christ!” 
she interrupted heavily. “ Oh, Rudolph!” 
—extending her arms to him with wild 
supplication—“ believe in Him, dear! For 
my sake! for my sake!” 

“TI cannot, Virginia!” he answered 
sadly. “Do you think I would not if I 
could? I cannotaccept mysticism. I can- 
not force myself into the belief in the su- 
pernatural powers of the Son of Man.” 

“ But faith may come!” 

“IT should but deceive you, Virginia, if 
I pretended that there was a possibility 
of it. I have searched diligently, but the 
search has only confirmed my belief in 
the materiality of Jesus of Nazareth. I 
know that I am giving you pain, but I 
have not the right to deceive you with a 
hope, of the falsity of which I am perfect- 
ly conscious. Iama Jew! I cannot apos- 
tatize without becoming untrue to myself, 
false to my race, a liar to my God. My 
religious heart and soul are with my peo- 
ple, and I cannot allow a hope of happi- 
ness to lead me into that renunciation 
which the grossest cruelty, the most hor- 
rible persecutions could not force from 
my brethren.” 

She had apparently grown paler with 
each word until at the close of his speech 
she was white as death. 

For the first time she knew! 
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There was no hope, none, and she knew 
that it was utterly useless to deceive her- 
self further. There was a long, heart- 
broken silence, then her arms were slowly 
extended, her lips opened, and in a low 
wail of anguish she moaned : 

“Good-bye, Rudolph !” 

He started, his face flushing crimson. 

“ Does it—mean—that you are saying 
—farewell to me, Virginia?” he asked, 
hoarsely, unsteadily. 

“ What isthere else to do?”’ she groaned, 
fighting back the faintness that she knew 
was overpowering her. “What 
is there else to do? Rudolph, I 
should not dare! Remember His 
command: ‘ Be ye not — unequally 
yoked together — with — unbeliev- 
ers,’ ” her voice breaking ominously. 

“ Virginia, you cannot mean it!” 

“But I do! I must! Oh, Ru- 
dolph, go!’ 

3ut instead he caught her closely, 
passionately to his throbbing heart, 
pressing his scorching lips upon 
hers. 

“ But, darling, think ! I love you! 
My whole soul is bound in yours. 
I cannot give you up! Virginia, 
speak to me!” 

She lay there helplessly upon his 
breast, her arms hanging beside her, 
like a dead thing, offering no resis- 
tance to his burning caresses. Her 
voice, when she spoke to him, 
sounded far away and vague, like 
the echo of a shadowy memory that 
vibrates through ages, and what she 
said was this: 

“ Good-bye, Rudolph! It is the 
bitterness of death, but still z# must 
be good-bye!” 

Liitzow staggered backward 
as the blow fell, his arms falling 
fromher. A stony calm- 
less was upon him that 
hardened his face like 
granite. 

“ You mean this?” he 
asked, huskily. “You 
really wish that I should 
go—forever?” sc 

“Yes,” she answered, 
faintly. 

He stood for a moment 
as if unable to credit the \ 
evidence of his senses, 
his eyes fixed upon 
her, then very slowly he 
went. 
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She did not seem to realize it until she 
heard the closing of the front door be- 


hind him. She shivered as she glanced 
about her. Everything seemed cold, 
dead. She put her hand up to her mouth, 


where the lips were drawn, in a ghastly 
way, from the teeth, but the sound of the 
long nails beating upon the enamel star- 
tled her. She shook like a leaf played 


upon by a gale, then clasped her hands 
together with a suddenness and firmness 
that would have been painful had she 
been capable of feeling. 


Her uncle, who 
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had just entered, broke the terribly op- 
pressive silence by saying: 

“Thomas told me that Liitzow was 
here.” He spoke half interrogatively, her 
appearance filling him with asilencing fear. 

“ He has gone!” she answered dully. 

“Gone?” 

‘“‘Forever !’ 

“Virginia!” 

“Tam very tired, Uncle Jack! So tired 
of the noise and the whirl and the bitter, 
cruel misery. Oh, Uncle Jack, take me 
home!” 

“To Shamble Oak ?”’ 

“Ves.” 

“ But 

“T want to be with the memory of my 
father and of my mother. I want to for- 
get!” 


’ 





CHAPTER XIII. 
THE OLD HOMESTEAD. 


“Tell you what, Mars John, it do 
seem mighty good fur t’ hab you an’ Miss 
Virginy back at de ole place. Shamble 
Oak ain’t seemed like itse’f sence you 
been gone. But Lawd! how Miss Vi’- 
giny hab changed! Her big eyes am 
growd bigger till deys jis’ like a speerit’s. 
An’ she jis’ looks at you an’ don’ say 
nuthin’, jis’ looks. I done clar’ fo’ good- 
ness I’se got de creeps all ober me. 
Pears to me dat she’s been a pinin’ away 
jis’ fur a look at de ole place. It do fo’ 
sho’.” 

John Ormsby looked away across the 
rolling acres of Shamble Oak and sighed. 

“Ves, Watt,” he answered somewhat 
sadly ; “Miss Virginia ought to have 
come home sooner.”’ 

“T done spec’ de ole home seem mighty 
*tractive to her jis’ now frum de way she 
wanders about de place lookin’ at ev’y- 
thin’ like she neber seen nuthin’ like it 
afore nowhurs. I recognizes some o’ de 
symptoms, Mars John. I’se kinder come 
up wid de idee dat she’s done fall in lub 
wid somebody. Lawzee! Dat’s de way 
ev’y gal acks when she’s in lub. I knows 
de signs an’ tokens. Acted jis’ dat way 
myse’f.” 

“T wouldn’t say anything on that sub- 
ject if I were you, Watt !” 

“No, suh! no, suh! Skuze me, please, 
you hasn’t got no word from Mars Dick 
to-day, has you, suh?” 

“Dick?” 

“Yes, suh. Mars Dick Halstead.” 

“Why, Watt, you seem anxious about 
him. Anything wrong?” 


“No, suh, at leas’ not yit, suh. You 
see, Mars John,” continued Watt, shifting 
from one foot to the other somewhat con- 
fusedly, “ I done give Mars Dick a small 
commission fo’ me de fust time Hartland 
run at Pimlico.” 

“ Oh, that’s it! Well, I’m afraid you'll 
lose your money. ‘The horse has been 
running very badly of late.” 

“ Mebbe so, suh, mebbe so! But he’ll 
git dar when it comes his way, fo’ sho’. 
Ef I done lose dis money he'll pay me back 
agin nex’ year. He don’ owe me nuthin’, 
quite de reverse ways, and he kin git beat 
three er fo’ mo’ times afor’ I loses on 
him.” 

“ How do you like the yearlings, Watt ?”’ 
asked Mr. Ormsby, anxious to stay the 
torrent of eloquence he knew Watt was 
preparing for him. 

“De yearlin’s, suh? Deys a _ purtty 
good average lot, only a couple dat looks 
uv no ’count. But dar’s dat bay filly 
outen de ole blin’ Scotland mar’ kin 
stretch out an’ gallop now jis’ same as a 
ole hoss, an’ as fo’ dat big bald-face 
chestnut wid dat misp’onounceable name, 
he kin lead de whole lot. He’ll be anoder 
Erebus, Mars John. Can’t he’p, though, 
wishin’ he wus a brown-colored hoss same 
as dat colt wus.” 

“T’m afraid, Watt, you'll find very few 
to share your opinion of him, ”’ sighed Mr. 
Ormsby. 

“Please to recall de fac’, Mars John, 
dat you didn’t think much uv Hartland 
at de same age; let him go fur little 
er nuthin’. See how he’s turned out! 
Why, dey ain’t hosses enough in de 
country fur t’ beat him when he is jis’ 
prezactly right. Dis here stock comes 
to han’ mighty slow, but you jis’ wait!” 

“That’s just what I’m afraid I can’t 
do.” 

“You isn’t thinkin’ "bout sellin’, is you, 
Mars John?” 

“T don’t know yet, Watt; I don’t 
know. It’s a very large expense to keep 
sO many in training. I don’t see that I 
can afford it. We did not have a very 
good season.” 

‘Fo’ de Lawd’s sake, suh, don’ go fo’ to 
sellin’ dem yearlin’s now. Dey wouldn't 
bring nuthin’, kase dey’s untried. Sell de 
little Annie Laurie filly ef you wants to, 
but listen to Watt dis time an’ don’ sell 
any ob de res’.” 

“T shall not if I can help it, you may 
be sure.” 

“Skuze me, Mars John, but did you 
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git Mars Dick fur to put anythin’ on 
Hartland fur youin de race yisterday ?” 

“No, I rather fancied Grandee.” 

“ Mussiful goodness, Mars John, he 
won't win! He’s a early spring hoss; 
neber any good in de fall. Hartland ’ll 
beat de life outen him!” 

“Tf he does,” replied Ormsby, “ those 
yearlings will have to go!” 

“Oh, Lordy!” almost moaned Watt. 
“ We'’s in de valley ob tribulation sho’ nuf ! 
But if dat’s de way de ole cat’s a gwine 
t’ jump, Watt’s willin’ to lose ev’y dog- 
gone dollar rudder dan see dem yearlin’s 
go! Mars John,” continued Watt, in a 
half - embarrassed way, “kin I make so 
free, suh, as to ax you to distend a obli- 
gation to me?” 

* Do you mean a favor?” 

“Ves, suh. Cose I does.” 

“Certainly, Watt, if I can. Is it 
money ?” 

“Oh, no, suh! Money’s mighty little 
use t’ me down here; but up Norf, suh, 
money am boss, an’ dat’s de p’int uv my 
reques’, suh. I’se neber been furder Norf 
dan Washinton. Dar’s always too much 
roun’ here to look after, but I’se got some 
kin folks up in New Yo’k, suh; dat I ain’t 
sot eyes on in quite a period. So I jis’ 
thought I’d ax you now ef I could go up 
dar wid de hosses nex’ spring. Ef you 
sees yo’ way to dis derangement, Mars 
John, ev’ythin’ kin go ‘long here under 
Mistah Bates same as usual, fer a while, 
anyhow.” 

“There is the whole winter in which 
to think of that, Watt. I don’t refuse, 
mind you, neither do I promise. Wait 
a while.” 

‘**Jis’ as you say, suh, jis’ as you say. 
Bricks ain’t much trouble fer t’ carry in 
buildin’ air castles, but sometimes dey 
does fall on de head mighty hard when 
dey comes down.” 

“‘Isn’t it time you were going to the 
station, Watt? I half expect Mr. Hal- 
stead to-day. It is very queer that he 
has not telegraphed. I’m afraid it is a 
bad sign for my money. Half-past two. 
The train is due at 3:45. You'd better be 
off, Watt. There'll be a letter, or tele- 
gram, or something, I’m sure.”’ 

The negro touched his cap and shuffled 
off, neither a stylish figure nor a graceful 
one, but it was a warm and _ faithful 
heart that beat under the worn stable 
jacket, and old John Ormsby trusted Watt 
as he would have trusted very few white 
men. 


The black face was shining resplen- 
dently under a new polish of soap and 
water, and the blue cotton shirt was flaw- 
less in its cleanliness, when Watt met the 
3:45 train from Richmond, his big yel- 
lowish eyes quickly scanning every face. 
Then suddenly he sprang forward, giving 
vent to a chuckling laugh. 

“ Dar you is, suh,” he exclaimed, taking 
off his cap and bowing absurdly low. 
“Mighty glad we all is fur t’ see you, 
Mars Dick. Dar ain’t nobody down at 
yo’ place asuspectin’ you, kase yo’ mudder 
an’ fadder ain’t revived from Louisville 
yit, so Mars John he wants you fur t’ 
honah him wid yo’ extinguished appear- 
ance.” 

Dick Halstead laughed heartily. 

“You must have been studying Lord 
Chesterfield lately, Watt,’ he exclaimed. 

“T don’ know him, suh. He am not in 
de curcle ob my acquaintances, but de 
buckboa’d am heah, suh, an’ Mars John 
is mighty anxious fur t’ see you. Now, 
suh’’—when they were seated and the 
lines firmly between his fingers—‘‘ mebbe 
as how you'll be so good as t’ tell me 
what hoss win de race?” 

“ Hartland.” 

The negro’s countenance fell. 

“You don’ mean it, suh!” 

“But I do! Why, Watt, how is this? 
You don’t seem in the least glad, yet I’ve 
brought you back $50 besides the money 
you gave me.” 

“Yes suh, yes suh, I know dat, an’ 
Watt am mightily obleeged, but Mars 
John he wanted to back Grandee, didn’t 
her” 

“Feu.” 

“ Dat’s what I thought. A poo’ niggah 
don’ need much money, but Mars John 
his dispenses is mighty ’stravagan’.”’ 

“ Ah, he won’t mind that. How is Miss 
Ormsby, Watt ?” 

“Right poo’ly, suh, an’ mighty low 
sperrited, but now you kum back she'll be 
as chipper as a grasshopper. Mars Dick, 
I ain’t a niggah to talk about nobody’s 
private affairs, but you is like one o’ de 
fambly heah. Don’ you tell Mars John 
dat I tole you nuthin’ ’bout hit, but he’s 
mighty down in the mouf, talkin’ "bout 
sellin’ the yearlin’s what wouldn’t bring 
what dey hides is wuth. Now, Mars 
Dick, couldn’t you fool Mars John jis’ a 
leetle, make him b’lieve that Grandee win 
an’ give him my fifty?” 

Dick laughed, but a great admiration 
arose in his heart for a negro that was 
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capable of making a sacrifice like that for 
his master. He grasped the black hand 
cordially. 

“You're a good friend to your master, 
Watt, and I honor you for it, but that 
amount would not help him much if he 
is really in the trouble you say. But are 
you sure it is true?” 

‘Sho’! Mars John say to-day dat ef 
Grandee los’ dat race de yearlin’s had to 
go, an’ you know what dat means. De 
Lawd knows how many good solid dol- 
lars am chucked away in dem hides what 
won't neber be foun’ till dey gits a chance 
to show der quality. It’s a burnin’ shame 
for Mars John t’ have to rectify dem 
hosses !” 

“You mean sacrifice them ?” 

“T reckin I does. Us poo’ niggahs 
don’ know much an’ we has t’ jump on 
wid bofe feet to git dar. Lawdy! I 
does hate to see dem yearlin’s go!” 

“Well, we'll see what can be done, 
Watt. It may not be quite so bad as you 
think.” 

“ But ain’t yu 
Hartland win?” 
“ Certainly.” 
“But what’s 

Dick ?” 

“T hardly know yet, but I guess it will 
work out all right.” 

“Sho, ef you sez so, Mars Dick. You 
is a genneman, suh, an’ I’se mighty proud 
dat you’ fadder’s farm tetches Mars John’s 
on de souf. Come handy, mebbe. Watt 
hab his eyes open, suh. I reckin, p’raps, 
it won’t be long afore dars a weddin’ at 
Shamble Oak. Te huh!” chuckled Watt. 

Dick did not reply. He was thinking 
how unhappily far from the truth Watt’s 
surmises were. He was noting each turn 
in the well-remembered road that he and 
Virginia had passed over together in her 
childhood, and he smiled somewhat bit- 
terly as the little rhythmical stanza floated 
through his brain : 


gwine t’ tell Mars John 


gwine t’ be did, Mars 


She had dreamed how the gaze of his strange, 
bold eye 
Would wake her heart to a sudden glow ; 
She found in his face the familiar grace 
Of a friend she used to know. 


“No!” he told himself, forcing his 
rebellious heart into subjection. “That 
is a prospect to which I have not the re- 
motest reason to look forward and I do 
not! She is unhappy about Liitzow, poor 
child, and I was the one who had to make 
the confounded blunder of telling her that 
he was a Jew. She had to know it, of 
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course, but I wish to heaven someone 
else had told her. It is foolish, to be 
sure, but it makes me feel as if I had 
taken a cowardly advantage of him. I 
wonder how I am to help dear old Uncle 
Jack out of this hole? Ah!” 

The exclamation was made aloud, as if 
he had found a solution of his difficulty 
at last, but, instead of clearing, his brow 


grew more clouded than before. Watt, 
observing, heaved a sigh. 
“You'll hab to think powerful fas’, 


Mars Dick,” he exclaimed, “‘ kase yonders 
de house hid among de trees an’ Mars 
John he’s a standin ‘fore de eas’ doo’ a- 
waitin’.” 

“ Ail right, Watt, I have thought. 
nothing of our conversation to-day.” 

“Vou kin trus’ Watt, suh. Thankee, 
Mars Dick, thankee! Much obleeged to 
you, suh,” 

“How do you do, Mr. Ormsby!” ex- 
claimed Dick, leaping from the buckboard 
and shaking hands with his old friend 
cordially. “It was so good of you to an- 
ticipate that no one from home would be 
at the station to meet me and send Watt. 
He has informed me that I am to be your 
most willing guest for a few days, until 
my mother and father return. That is 
awfully kind of you.” 

“Kind to myself, Dick. Virginia and 
I should have gone to meet you ourselves 
if we had been quite sure you would be 
here. Why didn’t you telegraph ?” 

“Carelessness. Ah, here is Virginia! 
Absolutely I feel as if it had been a month 
since I parted from you both. Shamble 
Oak is lovelier than ever in its autumn 
clothes. Are you quite well, Virginia ?”’ 

He could have cried out in the bitter- 
ness of his heart as he looked into the 
haggard, weary face. It was so different 
from the exquisite, spirited beauty that 
he had loved so well. 

She smiled faintly, as she replied : 

“ Quite well, thank you, Dick, and very 
glad to see you.” 

“Glad!” echoed Mr. Ormsby. “We 
are delighted! I never knew before 
what a beastly, lonesome hole Shamble 
Oak is. Come, Dick! Tell us the news, 
Did Grandee win his race?” 

“No, sir.” 

Halstead’s eyes were upon Mr. Ormsby 
as he made the answer coolly, unhesitat- 
ingly. He saw the sudden pallor and 
compression of the lips, but the voice was 
firm when Uncle Jack asked : 

“Which one did?” 
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Dick had seen enough. He knew that 
Watt had not exaggerated the situation 
—that it was bad. 

“Hartland!” he answered lightly, 
“and a jolly lucky thing it was for us, 
too. You see I expected to back Gran- 
dee myself, but just before the race I saw 
Wilbur Grey. You know what a laugh- 
ably superstitious fellow he is. Well, he 
insisted that if we backed another horse 
it would bring bad luck to his, more par- 
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ticularly you, at whose farm the horse was 
foaled. He talked so much about it, half 
jestingly and half earnestly, and said 
Hartland had been doing so exceedingly 
well that at last, as I got good odds, I 
determined to back the old horse, and I 
did. Your money went with mine. You 
remember giving me a little discretion in 
the matter.” 

“You put my money on Hartland?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

Mr. Ormsby looked at him a moment 


incredulously. The color rushed into his 
face and an expression of such relief and 
gladness came into his eyes that Dick was 
more than repaid for his generous sacrifice. 
He did not speak immediately, but the 
hand that grasped Dick’s was hot as fire. 

“ Thank you!” he said simply. “ What 
odds did you get ?” 

“ Not so good as usual. The book- 
makers were offering only three to one, but 
I nailed a new hand at the game at five to 
one. I expect a draft for the money to- 
morrow or next day. I left the tickets 
with a friend to collect.” 

The lie cost him nearly $3,o00 froma 
not over-lengthy bank account and a jolly 
winter in Rome which he had promised 
himself, but with Virginia’s great, sad 
eyes upon him, and that expression of 
gratitude in kind old John Ormsby’s face, 
he would have yielded much more than 
that and have considered himself favored 
in the doing. 

“T am so glad to hear that Hartland 
won!” Virginia cried. ‘Was it a well- 
run race?” 

“Capitally ; only not sufficiently close 
at the finish to keep up the excitement. 
Hartland won quite easily by nearly two 
lengths.” 

“ How was it that you did not remain 
until the close of the meeting ?” 

“Strangely enough, I got tired.” 

“But to come South at this season of 
the year is a most unusual thing for you, 
is it not?” 

“Yes, but you are not going to send 
me back on that account, are you? I 
thought I should be most cordially wel- 
come, as little better than no one.” 

Virginia laughed. 

“You are indeed!” she exclaimed. 
“But we are showing very poor hospi- 
tality to keep you here standing all this 
time. Come in. Uncle Jack’s valet, if 
Madison Mukes can lay claim to so lofty 
a title, shall show you to your room. 
Have you had dinner ?” 

“OR, yes,” 

“Then a glass of Uncle Jack’s old Ma- 
deira and a biscuit will keep you from 
starving until supper. It will seem 
strange to you to go back to the fashions 
of the Middle Ages, will it not?” 

“Strange and delightful. It is singu- 
lar, but true, that one rarely, if ever, out- 
grows the preferences of childhood, the 
liking for what is inbred.” 

He followed her into the imposing, well- 
remembered reception hall, as with charm- 
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ing grace she gave the order to Madison, 
whom Halstead preceded upstairs. 

Virginia was changed indeed. 

All the lovely animation that had char- 
acterized her had faded. She moved and 
spoke with consummate but automatic 
grace, her beautiful eyes holding a far- 
away, dreamy look that was foreign to 
their usual brilliancy. She was endeav- 
oring, even under acute suffering, to be 
cheerful, and, knowing that effort is the 
greatest elixir known for the pain-weary 
spirit, John Ormsby did not speak to her 
of Liitzow, but determined to give her 
unfortunate love nothing upon which to 
feed. 

Very sympathetic, very tender and very 
regardful was he of her, taking care that 
nothing should jar upon her lacerated 
sensibilities. Strangely thoughtful for a 
man, but grizzled old John Ormsby had 
had a love of his own in his youth that had 
kept him a bachelor in spite of his admira- 
tion and affection for womankind. It had 
not soured his gentle old heart, but he 
never found anyone who could quite fill 
her place, perhaps because he had never 
tried. 

And Virginia understood and was 
grateful! She had not forgotten her 
promise to herself and to heaven, but 
had already signified her intention of 
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uniting herself with the church of which 
her mother had been a member. Long 
and earnestly she had read her Bible, con- 
vinced more than ever—if there can be 
a comparative or superlative degree of 
belief—of the truth of her own convic- 
tions. 

Not that she was becoming in any sense 
an ascetic! She remembered how thor- 
ough a Christian her mother had been, 
working always in the interests of the 
church, but still a part of her husband’s 
more worldly life, watching his horses 
with delight; pleased at their winning 
and much more dejected than he when 
they lost, and Virginia’s desire was that 
she might be like her mother in every 
way. 

She was struggling against her love for 
Liitzow, but it was a bitter fight, in which 
she seemed to be making no progress 
whatever. Spiritually he was always with 
her; his sad, earnest, handsome face, as 
she had seen it last, appealing to her with 
almost irresistible power and increasing 
with each hour. Prayer seemed not to 
affect the situation at all. Absence had 
only caused her to love him more and 
more passionately. 

She was by no means starving her heart 
into subjection, but was feeding it upon 
vain regret. 


To be continued, 


A BIT OF WINTER SPORT. 


BY ED. W. 


NCE, many moons ago, I 
chanced to win a very 
peculiar skating race, 
the first condition of 
which was that only men 
who stood six feet or 
more in their boots could 

start. It was planned to bring together 
some young farmers—famous among the 
hard-skating crew of the River Thames, 
in Western Ontario, physical giants and su- 
perb skaters at the long distance straight- 
away spins popular on the river. 

I always was a discordant string and a 
disturbing element, and I disturbed that 
race. Just long enough to qualify (I'll 
be long enough before I tackle such a job 
again!), I was more of a figure skater 
than a fast one, and great surprise was 
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evinced when my name was added to the 
list of mighty ones. 

That mile was the mz/est mile I ever 
skated! I got away (I grieve to say, a 
shade ahead of the pistol shot) and gained 
half a dozen yards before the crowd got 
fairly to work. For a while they bothered 
each other, especially at the corners, and 
man after man went down and out till four 
of us were left. I ran the corners like 
wildfire and “zipped” along the long 
side stretches for every ounce that in me 
lay, but it wasno use. Long Tom, @ fa 
the “ Tall Pinta,” held me close in chase. 
Then came the agony of hope deferred, 
as I struggled over lap after lap, gain- 
ing at every turn and getting caught in 
every stretch. I could feel Tom’s breath 
on the back of my neck, and hear him 
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grind at every corner as he chased me 
pretty near into immortality. Finally, 
amid a cyclone of cheers and yells, we 
slid over the finish, fitted together like a 
couple of table spoons in a basket ; but 
big —Tom was the hind spoon, and the 
slowest man had won—and he felt nigh 
unto death! There was much horny- 
fisted sadness and town triumph. “ You 
did that mighty well, you fox,” said a 
voice, and Tom supplemented it with an 
angry vow. 

“ I'll take it out of you yet, if it takes 
ten years!” and he “ took it out of me” 
nearly ten years later in this unregenerate 
fashion. Last winter, after seasons of 
office toil and little skating save a few 
attempts at the figures, I revisited old 
Thames and met Tom, bigger and heavier, 
but skating as in days of yore. 

Time had long since dulled the edge of 
things connected with the race and he 
was right glad to see me. We skated, 
chatting and laughing over the by-gone 
duel, until Tom remarked that “ the perch 
were biting like fury in Lake St. Clair, and 
fishing through the ice at the mouth of 
the river was Ar.” 

* Have the city folks worked the fishin’ 
out of you—are you game as you used to 
be?” 

“ You try me.” 

“Well, if you want to catch perch, let’s 
skate down to-morrow morning and try it 
a hack. I've got lines and everything all 
ready. It’s only eighteen miles there.” 

A funny expression crossed his face and 
I looked at him for a moment ere I said: 

“You brute!” 

He laughed long and loud, for he knew 
what was in my mind. Then he said: 
“Why, I’ve got to carry the axe and drag 
the sleigh [a boy’s sled with a wooden box 
on it to hold the fish], and I thought they 
would bring us about level.” 

“Thomas, I’ll go you; meet me here at 
nine.” 

That settled it, and at nine next morn- 
ing we started, ‘Tom with axe on shoulder 
and dragging his sled. 

Such a glorious skate as it was! A 
mild, sunny, windless day, with just 
enough frost in the air to keep the ice 
from softening ; a country covered with 
six inches of spotless snow, which fortu- 
nately had fallen before the ice had made, 
and winding ahead for eighteen miles, the 
bottle-green ribbon of new ice varying in 
width from eighty to one hundred and 
odd yards, and as we swung steadily along 


we left white rips of many yards, marking 
the cadenced strokes, and sent snowy 
shavings rolling from our keen blades like 
the curled fibre from a plane. 

On my left, half a stroke in advance, 
was big Tom, moving like a machine, his 
brawny shoulder scorning the weight of 
the axe, and the light sled tacking and 
swinging in huge curves behind in re- 
sponse to each stroke. I was “in for it” 
and I knew it, for the pace was fast and 
he had no idea of changing it until I 
cried enough. Over mile after mile we 
sped. 

Rip-zip-rip-zip, we swung in perfect 
time. Finally we passed the quaint little 
French church, and at last we saw the light- 
house marking the mouth of the river, 
and beyond lay the quiet expanse of St. 
Clair, frozen firmly for a distance of sev- 
eral miles from shore. Passing Jeanette’s 
Creek we were almost level; at Baptiste’s 
Creek, a mile farther, we had increased 
the clip and were practically racing. 
Something in the speeding through the 
bracing air, something in the glorious 
toil of such healthful exercise, fired our 
blood, and suddenly Tom dropped his 
axe, released his sled and yelled : 

“Last man to the lighthouse is no 
good!” 

Like two arrows loosed from a single 
string we darted ahead. Inch by inch he 
drew away, but I could have touched him 
with my hand when the goal was won. 

“Whew!” 

“Whew!” 

“Now, you old ass, go back and get 
your axe and sled.” 

After we had recovered our wind he 
went back, and when he returned we were 
both cooled out, and we skated to what is 
termed “the Bar,” a shallow extending 
for some distance out in the lake upon 
either side of the river’s mouth. At a 
spot where the water was perhaps six feet 
deep Tom chopped a hole through the 
ice, and after clearing away the fragments 
we were ready for business. Our tackle 
was merely two short portions of fine 
fishing line, each having a half-split bullet 
pinched on for a sinker, and with a com- 
mon, small-sized Limerick hook at one 
end. 

I baited my hook with a small piece 
of pork fat, but Tom laughed and said, 
“That ain’t necessary ; just tie an inch 
of this seine twine right below the barb. 
It looks like a white grub, and they’ll bite 
anything.” He tied a fragment of new 
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seine twine, as he advised, and both hooks 
were dropped through the hole and low- 
ered a few feet. In less than a minute I 
felt a tug and speedily hauled out a perch, 
and before I could get the prickly chap 
free from the hook Tom had caught an 
exact counterpart. 

We had struck luck, indeed, for perch 
move about in large schools, and the ap- 
pearance of the first may be accepted asa 
guarantee of plenty more to follow. Ina 
couple of hours the box on Tom’s sled was 
comfortably filled with handsome fish 
weighing somewhere near a pound apiece. 
There was no great sport in the perform- 
ance, but it was a welcome novelty, if 
nothing more, and winter perch are by no 
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means to be despised as pan fish. When 
wearied of the fun we coiled up our 


lines, and, perching each upon a cor- 
ner of the sled box, stowed away lunch 
and a finger or so of “Club.” Then each 
grasped the ropes of the sled and we 
boomed away homeward at as rapid a pace 
as possible, to get rid of a suggestion of 
stiffness in the muscles. Our first really 
comfortable rest was at the house of a 
friend of Tom’s, where we pulled up to 
present some of the catch. Several other 
stops of this kind varied the trip home, 
but for all that I was thoroughly tuckered 
out when I said farewell to ‘Tom, though, 
to be candid, I didnot mention the fact to 
him. 


AT YALE. 


BY JOHN SEYMOUR WOOD, 


XXIV. 


CHAPTER 





EA at Professor Gracher’s ! 
An honor indeed! Long 
before six o'clock ar- 

rived that day Harry stood before his 

glass tying and retying his scarf and 
troubled with the problem whether he 


should wear a high collar or a turn down. 
Jack, on the other hand, was off with his 
crew on the harbor and ought to have 
been back by this. Here it was a quarter 
of six, and Professor Gracher, like all 
the older professors who felt their daily 
life to be an exemplar for student imita- 
tion, was most exceeding “prompt” al- 
ways. On the stroke of six Harry well 
knew that Professor Gracher would be 
seated at his supper table, surrounded by 
his numerous boys, asking the blessing. 
He was all ready now, brushed and feeling 
very fine in his new light-gray summer 
suit. He leaned out of the window. The 
beautiful elms of York street drooped 
gracefully over an approaching horse car, 
out of which Jack leapt, clad in his boating 
blazer, cap and blue shirt. 

“Hurry up, Jack! I’ve got your togs 
all ready.” 

Jack looked up, smiled and dove into 
Mrs. Gimly’s front door and almost 
knocked that good lady flat against the 
wall. 

“Oh, Mr. Rives, you ain’t a-goin’ to 
tell Professor Gracher about them pres- 
ents to me?” 

Poor woman! She had hardly slept 
all night by reason of her fears. She ac- 
tually trembled before him. 

“No,” said Jack. ‘* But it’s understood 
that you won’t say anything about us, 
eh?” 

“ A quieter set of young fresh gentle- 
men never had rooms in my house, Mr. 
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Rives. Oh, you never make no noise 
that me and Samanthy ever notices, and 
ain't a circumstance to Mr. Caswell an’ 
Mr. Holland a year ago. No, sir, Mr. 
Rives.”’ 

Jack sent Harry on ahead to “ hold the 
supper for him,” as he expressed it, and 
followed ten minutes later, apologizing to 
Professor Gracher and his wife for his 
tardiness. ‘The old white house with its 
tall Grecian portico and its mathemati- 
cally arranged flower beds bordered with 
box in front—can any old Yale man for- 
get the quaint old New England home, 
with the great drooping elms on either 
side of the brick walk? The family of 
ruddy sons, half of whom were at the 
time progressing in the various classes 
through the academic department, was 
enlivened by the presence of a Miss Walk- 
er, of whom the boys had often heard 
vaguely as being considered a great flirt, 
and as being very beautiful. Indeed, 
Uncle Dick Lyman had spoken of her as 
being a great flirt in his day, and wonder- 
ing if she was married as yet. 

Miss Walker was a capital talker, and 
she seemed to know better than anyone 
everything that went on in college affairs. 

“You remember, Miss Walker, Dingley 
of '63 ?”’ asked the professor, stirring his 
tea and taking a bite of the thin, the very 
thin, bread and butter. 

* Dingley ! Oh, yes, indeed.” 

Miss Walker had been engaged to 
Dingley, though doubtless Professor 
Gracher had forgotten it, and no one else 
at the table was familiar with the circum- 
stance, 

“Do you know what Dingley is doing 
now ?”’ asked the professor. 

Miss Walker pretended to think the re- 
mark was not addressed to her. 

“Do you know Dingley is going to be 
the next United States Senator from 
Colorado?” continued the professor. 

Visions, swift as light, entered her brain. 
She thought once she had really loved 
Dingley of 63. But then came Blanchard 
of ’67, and Thomaston of ’68, and she 
thought she loved them, too, at the 
time. 

But now strangely there came over her 
the thought of what her career might 
have been with Dingley. It would have 
been fine to shine in Washington society 
as “ Mrs. Senator Dingley.” Swift visions 
(poor soul !) came to her before she spoke 
of the way she parted from Dingley. He 
had gone to the war, and before he re- 





turned she was engaged to Frank Blanch- 


ard of '67. Dingley, broken hearted, 
went West, in order to grow up with the 
country. He had never married. The 


professor, with the forgetfulness of the 
niceties common to elderly men, went on 
harping about Dingley and praising him 
to the skies, as college professors always 
do when an alumnus succeeds in life and 
they wish to show their fatherly interest 
in him, 

“Why, Dingley wasa sort of numskull 
in college,” he said, “and we _ never 
thought he would ever amount to any- 
thing. It makes me feel unsafe in pre- 
dicting much about college boys. There 
hasn't been a valedictorian who has done 
very much; but there have been many 
surprises among the low-stand men. 
They seem to wake up later in life. 
Their brains are not developed in col- 
lege. ‘There’s Doctor Blaisted—a perfect 
little fool in college, getting into scrapes 
all the while and being dropped once for 
low stand— he is to-day at the head of 
his profession in New York ; think of it, 
a perfect little fool!” 

“Would you advise a man in -college 
to be rather foolish in order to amount 
to something afterward ?” asked Harry, 
with a jocular intention. 

“No! You boys never need try to 
make fools of yourselves!” at which all 
at the table laughed. 

“In your experience of students, Miss 
Walker—[how she hated him for that 
word !]—don’t you think that nature does 
that for them?” 

“T’m sure I don’t know. Men in col- 
lege seem very much alike to me. I don’t 
think I distinguish the wise from the fool- 
ish very much — and if I do I prefer the 
fools.” 

“ And so that’s the reason for your tell- 
ing me you like freshmen,” laughed Jack. 

She gave him a quick, motherly little 
glance. Jack was handsomely tanned, 
and his eyes were as clear and bright as 
months of training could make them. He 
had felt the charm of Miss Walker’s man- 
ner at once (she knew what the college 
genus liked, and it had been her life 





study), and his admiration betrayed itself 


in his glance. ‘I must say I dislike the 
solemn, intense young man,” she con- 
tinued—* the young man with what are 
called ‘high hopes and high ambitions.’ 
He is to me very much of a bore. He 
gets these ‘high ambitions’ off at you as 
if they were something new gnd original. 
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Ten to one, if he aspires very much in 
college, he ends by the flattest kind of a 
failure in life. I believe things go by op- 
posites. The men who are always atti- 
tudinizing in college and talking about 
their future ‘careers,’ and who are sol- 
emn and struggle and all that, are very 
apt to get too greatly discouraged later 
on. I would tell a college man to enjoy 
the college life te its utmost, in spite of 
all the faculty can do to prevent him !” 

This was a dig at the professor, and he 
replied, with a laugh: “ Miss Walker! 
You're a pessimist, a cynic and an enemy 
of good conduct !.” 

“T am not!” she replied. ‘ But if I 
went through college to-day I would have 
a good time and make warm friends, and 
I would snap my fingers at the faculty!” 

“Hear! hear!" cried the professor’s 
sons, laughing also. The professor said : 
“Why all this cry against the faculty ? 
Sometimes I pick up the Ya/e Zit. and read 
the dreadfully ‘wise’ fulminations and 
critiques directed against the faculty by 
students who imagine they know better 
than we do how torunthe old college. It 
makes me positively amused. They ac- 
cuse us of every known crime, but par- 
ticularly of being behind the age and of 
having backwoods, up-country Congrega- 
tional clergymen as our trustees. One 
would think that old Yale wasn’t good 
enough for the present generation—of 
vipers,” he added, laughingly. “ Do we 
want to become a mere business institu- 
tion without a moral character, without a 
soul, without a high purpose to develop 
character as well as intelligence?” 

“ Oh, I think it’s your duty to let char- 
acter alone,” said the eldest son. “ The 
German universities do.” 

“Well, thank God, we are not going 
to pattern after Géttingen and Berlin! 
Just see the freedom we give to you 
students. You can go and come as you 
please, provided you go to chapel and at- 
tend recitations, we give you absolute 
freedom, and how dq you behave? You 
build bonfires on the stone porch of the 
chapel, you tear up the fence whole sec- 
tions at a time, you break into tutors’ 
rooms and daub them all over with red 
paint! A nice set of young scoundrels 
you students are and always have been !” 
he laughed. “ And what could we do with 
you if it were not for our summary dis- 
cipline once in a while? It’s all very 
well to talk about not having anything to 
do with character or conduct and devot- 
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ing our time to your boy brains, as the 
Germans do. But what would become of 
us if we did? In three weeks there 
would not be a brick left in the chapel. 
You’d raze it to the ground. Long 
experience has taught me to distrust you. 
At this very moment Jack Rives here is 
planning to steal the college bible out of 
the pulpit, just as his father did before 
him!” 

“Did he? 
Jack eagerly. 
have what he called a “ pointer 
dad. 

“ We were classmates back in ’41,” said 
Professor Gracher, helping himself to a 
third cup of tea, which his beaming but 
silent wife in her pretty lace cap had 
handed him from behind her rampart of 
tea things, “and for out-and-out rascals 
Tom Rives was—well, he was almost as 
bad as I myself!” 

“Oh, Professor!” protested his wife, 
who was always horrified at these college 
reminiscences, which were the delight of 
her husband to tell. 

“At that time we had chapel twice a 
day, and prayers were four times as long 
as they are now. Then we had two ses- 
sions of church on Sunday, besides chapel, 
all of which were compulsory, in addition 
to a prayer meeting in the evening, which, 
while not exactly compulsory, was under- 
stood to be incumbent on all to attend. 
Ambitious young seniors used sometimes 
to make use of these prayer meetings to 
cultivate extemporaneous oratory, I re- 
gret to say, and they used to introduce 
all sorts of topics, | remember—even pol- 
itics and international questions. 

“Well, Tom Rives got it into his head 
one Sunday that there was too much 
churchgoing in the college. He thought 
that the faculty ought to be contented 
with one.prayer and one church on Sun- 
day, just as you young men think now 
there ought to be no prayers and no 
church on Sunday. You see we have 
had ‘Young Yale’ in the past to contend 
with, just as we have them now; if you 
give them an inch they will take an ell. 
Your father got it into his head that if he 
could give the faculty a hint—a strong 
hint—about the matter it might have some 
effect. So he set his wits to work. Now, 
at that time good old President Day used 
to preach about an hour and a half in 
the morning and an hour in the after- 
noon. A great many people attended 
service in the morning, and it was at that 


Oh, tell us about it!” cried 
He was only too glad to 
” on his 
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time that the choir did their best, and 
made the old chapel ring with their halle- 
lujah anthems. 

“ Those who remember President Day’s 
sermons—and those of us are getting few 
who do—remember very well how fond 
he was of bringing in the Angel Gabriel 
and the last trump toward the end of his 
sermon. He worked in Gabriel and his 
trump as a climax, and pictured to our 
terrified ears the awful day — des ire, 
dies tlla, fumat et sevilla. Few of his 
great efforts but contained a description 
of Gabriel. Tom Rives knew very well 
that he could count on the good old 
man’s bringing it in somewhere in his 
sermon,: and especially the sermon just 
before closing college for the then three 
or four weeks’ vacation, when the occasion 
was very solemnly taken advantage of to 
warn departing students of the perils of 
the outside world. 

“T well remember that Sunday. It was 
one of those mild, warm December days 
when the fires in the great stoves which 
used to stand at either end of the chapel” 
made the interior so warm that they 
opened several windows to the south to 
let in the air. Now, as you well know, 
North Middle stands in the old brick row 
just south of the chapel. Tom Rives was 
then in the choir. The pulpit was very 
high in the old chapel and came nearly up 
to the choir loft at the other end of the 
church. Well, the sermon neared its end, 
and we were all expecting the Angel Ga- 
briel to appear as usual with his trump, 
when, just as President Day—he had a 
terrible voice, it rings in my ears to this 
day—reached his climax and shouted out, 
‘Suppose the Angel Gabriel should ap- 
pear zow. Vow would he sound his last 
trump to a dozing, sleeping audience !’ 
Well, just at that point, by all that istrue, 
the angel did appear! Yes, I remember 
rubbing my eyes, it was so sudden, and 
then an involuntary laugh went through 
the five hundred students and everyone in 
church. About midway between pulpit 
and choir hung a full-blown angel marked 
‘Gabriel’ holding a card which said on 
one side, ‘ This is my last trump,’ and on 
the other side, ‘There will be no more 
chapel now !’ 

“Tom had given the signal to his con- 
federate from inside and the effigy of 
Gabriel had been swiftly pulled in through 
the open window on a fish line which ran 
over a pulley fastened in the opposite pil- 
lar of the gallery. The effect was very 


startling. A lady—the mother of a boy 
in college who had come on to visit him— 
shrieked out, ‘Save me, save me!’ and 
fainted dead away. ‘They couldn’t reach 
the line to cut the thing down and there 
it swung, facing President Day—a great 
red face, goggle eyes and a yellow wig— 
the worst - looking angel you ever con- 
ceived of. Your father sat up there in the 
gallery as innocent as any lamb. You see, 
his confederate—a fellow who pretended 
to be sick that Sunday — worked the line 
from outside when he gave the signal. 
The faculty were terribly indignant. They 
examined every man in the two lower 
classes, but Tom was never found out. 
Ah, your father, Mr. Rives, was a very 
great rascal, sir, in college—as he was a 
great fighter afterward in the war. I 
shall never forget that Angel Gabriel and 
his last trump card. The whole thing 
came in so pat. The idea was that there 
would be at least one pleasant feature 
connected with Gabriel’s coming —no 
more chapel!” 

The professor laughed heartily over 
this reminiscence, and all rose and went 
out on the portico beneath the high white 
pillars. 

“Miss Walker, you must remember a 
great many of those old-time jokes?” 

But Miss Walker, on Jack’s arm, had 
swept with a graceful motion toward the 
farther end of the piazza and was out of 
hearing. 

She sat down at the end of the piazza 
on the steps and they conversed a long 
time together in the growing dusk in low 
tones. ‘The still pretty college flirt was 
never happier than when “cornering” a 
freshman ! 








CHAPTER XXV. 


“JT don’t see how you dared sit off 
there so long alone with Miss Walker,” 
said Harry as they walked home from 
Professor Gracher’s around by the fence 
and the colleges half an hour or so later. 

“Why, how old do you suppose she is?” 

“ About twenty-nine.” 

“No; only twenty-five, that’s not very 
old. Harry, I never knew any girl seems 
to understand a fellow as she does. I 
think she’s one of the finest women I ever 
met.” 

Jack spoke with a serious air, and 
Harry concurred with him also seriously. 

“Of course I haven’t met many yet,” 
pursued Jack. “But Miss Walker, I wish 
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I knew what her first name was. She 
said that there was something about me 
so—so different from other college men.” 

“It must have been your sang froid, 
commonly known as cheek,” said Harry. 
“Few men have it in such quantity.” 

“Oh, but father must have been a very 
devil!” and Jack whistled and laughed, 
then whistled again.. “I asked Miss 
Walker if she knew him in college!” 

“What a break! you put your foot in 
“7” 

‘She rides horseback. I wish our con- 
founded crew was not in training. She is 
coming out to see us row.” 

Harry laughed a little. 

“She knew Hetherington. She said he 
was one of the most famous men of his 
day. He had taken the Zz¢, medal and 
the Deforest medal, and was, while in 
college, famous for his Greek recitations. 
She gave a little sigh as she spoke of 
Hetherington.” Jack found out long af- 
terward that the “Greek wonder” was 
on her numerous list of rejected suitors. 

Not having as yet any fence on which 
to roost, the freshmen were in the habit 
of gathering in front of the gymnasium 
on Library street. Here the boys found 
a number of their classmates gathered 
about Jim Danforth, who, as soon as he 
saw Harry coming, gave a great shout: 
“ Hi—hi—hi—the ’varsity pitcher!” and 
ran forward and grasped his hand. 

“We've got it! You're to pitch in 
Saturday’s game!” he cried. “It’s all 
fixed ; Harding has just been here look- 
ing for you, old man.” 

“Ts that so? Is it so—honest ?” 

“yea” 

Harding sent for Harry next day after 
morning recitation, around to his room in 
the top story, north entry, of Farnam Hall. 
Harry ran up the circular wooden stair- 
way two steps atatime. Harding’s room 
was on the south side of the entry, fac- 
ing the campus. As he knocked and en- 
tered the ‘varsity captain was leaning 
out of his window, talking to someone on 
the ground below. Harry stood a mo- 
ment waiting for him to turn around. 
The four walls of the room were covered 
with oars, flags, pictures of famous box- 
ers and old baseballs, gilded and hung 
up on strings, with the names of the va- 
rious nines from which they were won 
painted on them in black letters. 

Harry gave a slight cough, as he found 
that he himself was the topic of conver- 
sation. Harding turned around. 


£ 


f? 


“Oh, Chestleton, it’s you. Sit down. 
I've decided to let you try your funny 
business on Harvard. They think some- 
one else is going to pitch, and I want it 
kept quiet that there are any serious 
thoughts of putting you in the box.” 

“ Everyone seems to know it.” 

“Surprising how things of that sort go 
all through college in half an hour. I’ve 
wanted you all along; there was tre- 
mendous opposition. But I’ve settled 
it and the nine themselves favor you. 
They’ll support you well. Don’t feel 
you're not among friends. That’s what 
I've tried to encourage in the nine—a 
friendly feeling and no class distinction ; 
and I don’t know how well I’ve suc- 
ceeded. Nothing breaks a man up so in 
a close game as to feel he’s being severely 
criticised all the while by the infield. It 
spoils his play.” 

At this period in Yale’s history only one 
annual game of baseball took place. The 
success of an entire year might turn on 
a throw-out at first. It made the game 
doubly exciting, but it made the nervous 
tension of the players almost too great 
to bear. In those days it was common 
enough for either nine to get badly “ rat- 
tled ” three or four times a game. 

Presently it was proposed to go out into 
the gymnasium lot and practice. 

“Curved” pitching had been spoken of 
in the newspapers several times, but was 
not attempted by the professional base- 
ball pitchers. In fact, professionals have 
never invented any especial feature of 
baseball play. 

They kept the plan of Harry’s being 
sent into the box on the “dead quiet,” as 
the slang had it, and Harding prepared 
the dismal forebodings of defeat with 
which the Record and Courant both 
teemed. This man’s finger was broken ; 
that man was lame; the whole nine was 
crippled. Harvard would win “hands 
down.” Probably Yale’s succeeding ath- 
letic policy of decrying her teams was first 
instituted by Harding witha view of mak- 
ing Harvard over confident, and of getting 
on the right side of Dame Fortune, who is 
said to be easily fooled by an obsequious 
humbleness. However this may be, it 
succeeded in making every Yale man very 
discouraged. 

Harvard stood with an unbroken record 
for five years. Archie Bush, famous still 
in the memory of old college baseball 
men, wastheir captain. Their infield was 
a veritable stone wall. They had won 
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“MISS WALKER.” 


victories from several professional teams. 
No wonder that, if Yale was to stake 
everything on the abilities of a new and 
almost untried pitcher, the chances of 
war were desperate indeed ! 

Friday came. Friday night. 

Fretful, and feeling rather “ dragged,” 
Harry went down to the post office after 
supper, hoping for a letter from home 
containing some cheerful, helpful words 
from his mother or sister. They were 
just as excited over the game at home as 
he was, but he found no letter at the of- 
fice and felt a little angry about it. He 
started to walk back to the colleges. 

“Hello, Harry!” 

It was Ella Gerhart’s sweet, vibrant 
voice that called to him on the sidewalk. 

“So you're going to pitch, Harry! 
Isn't it grand !” 

Somehow these words were just exact- 
ly what he wanted—what he needed just 
then. “I’ve got todo one or two errands 
for pa,” she said. ‘‘ He wants me to 


carry him home a great bottle of acid— 
he’s experimenting all the time over his 
electrical machines.” 

“T'll help you carry it,” said Harry. 
He wanted to hear her talk more about 
his pitching to-morrow. 

They walked along together down the 
busy, crowded street, meeting many stu- 
dents on their way to and from the post 
office. Harry noticed many inquiring and 
some indignant glances. He suddenly 
realized that he now was a “notable” in 
college and that everyone knew him. 

“Let’s go down a side street,” he said. 

“Why?” she asked innocently. He 
looked at her a moment, hesitating. She 
never looked so pretty to him. Her eyes 
seemed to have a peculiar sweetness and 
a love light in the dusk of evening. 

“ Because,” he replied, desperately, 
“T’ve got something I want to say.” 

“T’d rather not,” she said. 

But they kept on Church street past 
the City Hall, walking slowly side by side. 
“T thought everything had ended _ be- 
tween us, Harry?” she said. 

“Just because I hadn’t been to see you 
for two weeks ?”’ 

“Yes.” 

“ Oh, you silly !” 

“ Someone else has been to see me !” 

“Who—not Jack?” 

“Oh, no. Guess! The queerest man 
I ever knew; one of your class. He’s 
dreadfully in earnest, too.” 

Harry thought for a moment. “It can’t 
be old Granniss, can it ?” 

“Nest” 

Harry whistled. “So he’s my rival?” 

Ella gave a pretty little conscious 
laugh and the dark fringe of her eyelids 
fell upon her cheek. 

“He’s very queer, but he’s good, Harry ; 
he’s so truthful. I shouldn't like ever to 
tell him an untruth.” 

“ Oh, so you—so you are beginning to 
fall in love with ‘ the lone fisherman !’”’ 

They were in the shadow of a huge old 
elm. Ella swiftly threw her arms around 
the lad’s neck and kissed him passion- 
ately. She made no other response. 


A WINTER DAY. 


UNDER a Stainless shroud of snow, 
The earth doth lifeless lie, 
And robed in sombre clouds..of woe 


There weeps the widowed sky.” 


® Ropert LovemMan. 











OUR THEATRICAL PLAYGROUND. 


EvER since the days when Falstaff and Prince 
Hal changed places and played each others 
roles as alternate prince and jester, actors who 
have achieved notoriety in one plane have been 
tempted to travel out of it into its extreme op- 
posite, sometimes to display unexpected excel- 
lence, sometimes to prove only too plainly the 
limitations of their talent. W. H. Crane, as 
Winfield Farragut Gurney, in ‘* For Money,”’ at 
the Star, is of the former class, for in this pure 
and simple farce his acting is every whit as ef- 
fective as in the more serious impersonations 
upon which his reputation rests. His support is 
in the main efficient, though by no means re- 
markable, the only real piece of characteriza- 
tion, other than the hero's, being the subordinate 
one of the leader of the strike, played by Mr. 
Padgett. The tendency on the part of the sub- 
alterns, especially in the yachting scenes, to 
rush about the stage ez masse, with or without 
necessity, is one which the stage manager 
should correct ; activity is not acting and effec- 
tive grouping is more telling than unnatural ex- 
citement. In real life people would not so act, 
and why should not the stage conform to social 
proprieties ? 


‘““Tue Country Circus,’’ at the Academy of 
Music, is the children’s paradise, and children 
of a larger growth are by no means backward 
in their appreciation, It fills a very useful func- 
tion in the scheme of metropolitan entertain- 
ment, and bids fair to be a perennial. Well, 
there is room for it in cosmopolitan New York. 


Tuat Hoyt's “ Trip to Chinatown” should be 
well past its hundredth performance and give 
no sign of abatement in patronage is an evi- 
dence that the class who go to a theatre to en- 
joy rollicking fun is legion. To such ‘* The 
Trip toChinatown ”’ certainly presents the need- 
ful occasion, for, absurd and incongruous as 
much of it is, it has the happy facdlty of pro- 
voking continued mirth. 

TuHat the Lyceum company cannot only 
cover, but effectually so, the faults of construc- 
tion in the plot of ‘‘ Squire Kate,’’ but present 
it night after night to large, critical and fash- 
ionable audiences to their infinite delight and 
satisfaction, is a triumph of which they may 
well be proud. One is so used to smoothness, 
culture and success at this theatre that it is but 
seldom needful to particularize, but there is a 
scene in ‘‘Squire Kate” in which Georgia 
Cayvan rises beyond the ordinary method of the 
actress into the inspiration of the artist, and 
raises great expectations of her future. The 
scene when she is under the influence of the 
belief that her sister has come between her and 
her lover is one which one cannot afford to lose 
the opportunity of seeing. 

A very old friend at the Fourteenth Street 
Theatre, ‘‘ Blue Jeans,” is running as merrily 
as if it had never been away, and what we said 
of it on its production a year ago is equally ap- 
plicable now, but 300 performances at one thea- 
tre speak more forcibly than individual opinion. 

‘THE Lost PARADISE,’’ well past its hun- 
dredth performance, has proven the most suc- 
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cessful of the remarkable series of popular 
plays presented at Proctor’s Theatre, Twenty- 
third street, and its drawing power shows no 
sign of waning. It is a play with a theme for 
all, and that is its golden secret. The lesson it 
teaches is that of humanity, and therein lies its 
power. It inspired Marie Petravsky. after wit- 
nessing a performance, to write to the manage- 
ment: “It is:a sign of the times that a play 
with a purpose so strongly defined as that of 
‘The Lost Paradise’ appeals to popular taste. 
There was a period not long since when such a 
production would have given rise to grave ap- 
prehension, when the slumbering resentment of 
the masses would have rendered a stage repre- 
sentation of the relations between capital and 
labor a dangerous innovation. ‘ The Lost Para- 
dise’ is atale simply told, yet replete with sug- 
gestion. It hints at what exists, with glimpses 
of truth, tinctured by that bitterness begot of 
inequality. A deep underlying purpose is there, 
not so much in the words of the characters that 
move through the drama as in the powerful sit- 
uations and contrasts exhibited. The tableau 
of the rich man’s daughter side by side with 
the daughter of the factory hand is full of life 
and pathos. The line of demarcation is great 
and unmistakable, but the emotions of the two 
fathers are identical. That ‘touch of nature 
that makes the whole world kin’ is what one 
feels in the applause evoked by this scene, so 
full of meaning. The speech of Schwartz, de- 
manding increase of pay for his fellow work- 
men, the unswerving sense of duty shown by 
the foreman to his comrades and the concession 
made by the capitalist all point a moral and in- 
dicate a revolution in public taste. Such a play 
is of more benefit than a sermon. When the 
rich can be brought to look upon a panorama of 
misery and to listen to and applaud sentiments 
of justice, then springs the conviction that the 
jin de siécle has achieved something at least 
more lasting than the afternoon tea comedy.” 

THE personality and popularity of Francis 
Wilson permeate the Broadway and would in- 
sure a cordial reception, if not permanence, to 
any play in which he was the hero, but ‘‘A Lion 
Tamer” has achieved a position which shows 
that its support is mainly on account of its in- 
herent fitness. Large and fashionable audiences, 
not only of New Yorkers but of contingents 
from suburban towns, have testified to this, and 
the ‘*‘ Lion Tamer”’ bids fair to make the fourth 
of its kind which have recently reached their 
hundredth performance. 

‘“*THE Last OF THE HoGAns” at Harrigan’s 
continues the success which “* Reilly's 400” ini- 
tiated, and Dave Braham goes on his way re- 
joicing his admirers with songs as fresh and de- 
lightful as those which won him fame in the 
days of ‘** Auld Lang Syne.”’ 

THOUGH the old familiar faces are no longer 
to be seen at the Casino, the enchanting tone of 
Marie Tempest’s voice and the ever-welcome 
airs of the series of Casino operatic successes 
will linger in the ear for many a day. The last 
week was fittingly divided between ‘‘ Nanon” 
and ‘‘The Tyrolean.’’ with Marie Tempést in 
the leading rdle. 

















THE pedestrian is a man who generally puts 
his whole sole in his work.—Badtiinore American. 


‘* HELLO, old man! have any luck shooting ?”’ 

‘**T should say I did! Shot seventeen ducks 
in one day.” 

‘** Were they wild ? 

‘* Well—no—not exactly ; but the farmer who 
owned them was.”—//arfer’s Bazar. 


IN GOOD WIND. 
Now the foreign pugilist 
Comes on a slugging mission ; 
Though we don’t know much about his fist, 
His wind’s in good condition.— Puck, 


ON a yacht the boom has a bad habit of 
swinging around and sending unwary skippers 
into oblivion. In politics it frequently works 
the same way.—Chicago Times. 


A MAN OF HIS WORD. 
DesTor: ‘‘I can’t pay you anything this 
month.” 
CoLLector: ‘* That’s what you told me last 
month.”’ 
Desror: ‘‘ Well, I kept my word, didn’t I1?”’ 
—Texas Siftings. 


Two of the hardest things to keep in this life 
are a new diary and a sharp lead pencil.—/or- 
ristown Herald, 

NOTHING is more disheartening to a man than 
the discovery that he has married a woman who 
loves to keep his writing table in order.—Z/mira 
Gazette. 


AN AMICABLE AGREEMENT. 


SHE wore the violets of Yale, 
And Ia Harvard rose; 

And though she seemed so slight and frail, 
We almost came to blows. 


With wordy argument we fought, 
With passion and fatigue, 
Until, at last—a happy thought ! — 
We formed ‘*A dual league.” 
—Puck. 


VAULTING AMBITION, 


““Was he hurt by falling at the hurdle?” 
‘*Yes; but he hopes to get over it.” —Puck, 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


TEACHER: ‘‘Hans, name three beasts of 
prey.”’ 
Hans: ‘‘ Two lions and a tiger.’’ — Zexas 

Siftings. 
LOCALLY FORECAST. 


SUMMER, autumn, winter, spring, 
Which of the seasons shall I sing 
’Twixt Christmastide and All Fools’ Day, 
In the latitude of New York Bay? 


Cold wind, fog, spring zephyrs, snow, 
Ice, heat and hailstones all in a row— 
By what name shall our belt be known ? 
Intemperate or Horrid Zone ? 


Mayhap proud science may relieve us, 
So hotchpotch weather will not grieve us— 
But she must, to do it—dollars to cents— 
Eliminate all of the elements. 

R. W. M., in Puck. 


Ir is hard to draw the line between good and 
evil; but how does the other political party 
manage to get all the bad men ?—Puwc&. 


A NEVADA hunter spent three months looking 
for a bear, and the man’s relatives have spent 
three months looking for him. They think he 
must have found the bear.— Zexas Siftings. 

THE best thing out—A conflagration.— Drake's 
Magazine. 


OvER the left—A right cross counter.—Puck. 


ON THE BRIDGE CARS, 


Mrs, Futton: ‘‘ What a terrible crush!”’ 
Mrs, JoRALEMON: “ Terrible ! and no bargain 
counter. What a waste of energy.’’—/Puck. 


UNDER the rose—The thorn. —Puc&. 
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THE inauguration of a through sleeping-car 


service between New York and Boston and the 
Pacific Coast by the management of the New 
York Central and Hudson River Railroad will 
surely bé appreciated by the traveling public, 
especially by tourists bound for Frisco and the 
famous resorts of Southern California. Tourists, 
under the new arrangement, can leave Grand 
Central Station, New York, on any Tuesday 
afternoon prior to April Ig or upon that day, 
and travel to San Francisco without change of 
car or delay at any point. The through sleepers 
will be carried on fast express trains equipped 
with dining cars, so that regular meals may be 
had in transit. Special conductors will have 
charge of the through cars, and no effort will be 
spared to secure comfort and enjoyment for 
tourists. An attractive combination of routes is 
offered, and the marvelous mountains of Col- 
orado will in every case be traversed by day- 
light. A tasty illustrative pamphlet descriptive 
of the routes has been issued by the New York 
Central and it fully explains the chief attractions 
of the tours. 


WuaATtT traveler but has at some time or other 
been the victim of ill-finished hose? In respect 
of finish the goods manufactured by the Shaw 
Stocking Company, of Lowell, Mass., are un- 
surpassed. For comfort and wearing qualities 
they carry a special line of ‘‘ Shawknit” stock- 
ings for wheelmen. A trial will prove their 
merits. 

How often when far from available medical 
advice a wholesome medicinal article of diet is 
necessary, especially in cases where a patient 
has difficulty in retaining nourishment upon the 
stomach. Then the old-time favorite, ‘‘ Im- 
perial Granum,” comes to the rescue. “ 

OnE of the most useful catalogues of the year 
yet to hand is a handsomely illustrated book, 
styled the ‘‘Chubb Catalogue for 1892,” pub- 
lished by the well-known T. H. Chubb Rod 
Company, of Post Mills, Vt. Everything in the 
fishing line is described and illustrated, and 
anglers will find a surprising amount of valu- 
able information between its neat covers. 

VisIToRS to Boston, especially officers of the 
army and navy, will find the American House 
one of the snugyest hostelries in the ‘‘ Hub.” 
It is most conveniently situated, and the fame 
of its cuisine is known farand wide Success to 
the new proprietors, Messrs. Keeler & Pocock. 


THE second part of ‘‘The Fishes 
of North America,” by Wm. C. Har- 
ris, editor of the American Angler, 
more than fulfills the high expecta- 
tions of all who received the initial 
number. The work, to be published 
in forty parts, will contain complete 
descriptions of all the fishes of Amer- 
ican waters that are taken with hook 
and line. Each part contains two fish por- 
traits 12 by 18 inches, those in Part II. repre- 
senting the rainbow trout and the yellow perch. 
The fine artistic merit of the plates and the cor- 
rectness of the text make this publication a 
most desirable one for the sportsman’s library. 
[Harris Publishing Company, 10 Warren street, 
New York]. 


One of the sure signs of approaching spring is 
the seed-grower’s catalogue. The well-known 
seed growers and breeders of thoroughbred live 
stock, W. Atlee Burpee & Co., of Philadelphia, 
have issued theirs, and a handsome one, too, 
styled ‘* Burpee’s Farm Annual for 1892.’" One 
of the most valuable properties of the seeds 
sold by this enterprising firm is that they grow. 


THAT artist in advertising, Henry C, Squires, 
the well-known dealer in sporting goods, of 178 
Broadway, New York, knows well the benefits 
resulting from attracting public attention to 
honest goods. For several seasons Mr. Squires 
has issued some of the handsomest catalogues 
that ever left presses in this country, and this 
season he surpasses his best previous record. 


A mosT interesting, tastefully designed and 
beautifully illustrated catalogue for 1892 has 
been issued by the Gas Engine and Power Com- 
pany of Morris Heights Station, New York city. 
This company makes a’ specialty of naphtha 
launches and engines, fast craft of its build be- 
ing now sold in almost every part of the world, 


THE developmentof the love of out door sports 
and pastimes and the growing tendency of our 
leisured classes to avail themselves of the many 
attractions which our own South offers for the 
pursuit of them during the winter monthscannot 
be better exemplified than in the necessity for 
such a tri-weekly service as has been instituted 
by the Clyde Steamship Company betwixt New 
York and Jacksonville and all Florida points. 
That such a fleet is required by the exigencies 
of modern life is one of the signs of the times, 
and a healthy one, too. Every improvement in 
the means by which the areas of social and 
sporting attractions in the circling seasons can 
be reached widens the constituency that can par- 
ticipate in them, and those who follow the rather 
hackneyed but expressive phrase, “Go South, 
my friend,” can have no greater inducement or 
pleasanter introduction to it than one of the 
Clyde line steamers. 
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‘*OnE SUMMER IN Hawall,” by Helen Mather, 
leaves the regret the authoress herself often 
expresses, ‘‘that I have not seen more of the 
natives."’ Considered mainly asa picture of the 
life of the English-speaking colony of the Sand- 
wich Islands, which after all is perhaps the 
most important factor to the visitor, it is an ex- 
ceedingly pleasant, chatty and graphic descrip- 
tion of a fragment of a well-nigh perfect world ; 
an after Eden where humanity can dwell with- 
out the curse, where life is a dream and time 
goes by on silken wings. Very few leaves from 
a journal are so worthy of publication. [Cassell 
Publishing Company. ]} 


‘*A GIRL IN THE CARPATHIANS,” by Ménie 
Muriel Dowie, is the narrative of a summer’s 
wanderings in East Galicia. The authoress, a 
young Scotchwoman, traveled in the garb of a 
music-hall burlesque actress, rode in the man- 
ner which most young ladies recognize as the 
prerogative of the other sex, smoked cigarettes 
with like freedom, and generally abandoned all 
conventional characteristics. If this had been 
enforced by the unwonted difficulties which the 
passage through the district presented, it might 
have been condoned on the plea of necessity, 
and if any new or interesting scientific knowl- 
edge had been added to the world’s store by her 
efforts it might have been said that the end jus- 
tifies the means; but we fail to see any reason 
either for the display of her eccentricities or the 
publication of the story of her wanderings, 
The book is the flighty and incoherent jottings 
of a very young lady, whose observations and 
experiences were scarcely worth the recording. 
[Cassell Publishing Company. ] 


‘* PHOTOGRAPHIC Optics,” a text book for the 
professional and amateur, by~W. K. Burton, is 
a useful publication. [The Scovill & Adams 
Company, New York.] 

‘Lost In SAMOA,” by E. S. Ellis, is a good 
example of the use of legends of the beach- 
combers of the South Sea Islands, those va- 
grant convicts who have from time to time 
escaped from the penal settlements of New 
South Wales, Van Dieman’s Land and West 
Australia and settled on the’ lonely islands of 
the Pacific, material out of which the novelist 
and narrator of adventure, especially if he be 
so experienced an author in this department of 
fiction as E. S. Ellis, can weave incident with- 
out end. [Cassell Publishing Company, New 
York. ] 
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In ‘‘The Biography of a Locomotive,’’ by 
Henry Frith, the author aims to impart, in the 
form of a story, knowledge of the design and 
purposes of the railroad locomotive and to tell 
the daily round of duty of the heroic railroad 
men, whose work the public know but super- 
ficially. Only a thoroughly efficient engineer 
could have made the intricacies and mysteries 
of the shop and the engine house and the rou- 
tine of the signal box and the freight yard in- 
teresting; and none but a practiced writer 
could have so skillfully enveloped the subject 
interest. [Cassell Publishing 
Company. | 

‘‘ LIrTLE SMOKE,” a tale of the Sioux, by W. 
O. Stoddard, will be mainly interesting to youths, 
to whom, in the form ofthe stury of a fascinated 
boy who first joins his uncle prospecting in the 
Black Hills and is afterward captured or in- 
veigled by Indians, it will convey a great deal of 
information on the subject of Custer’s fatal cam- 
paign ; for ‘‘ Bert,” the hero of the story, lived 
with the Indians actively engaged in the trans- 
actions which culminated in General Custer’s 
death and thedestruction of hiscommand. The 
illustrations by Frederick S. Dellenbaugh vary. 
very much in merit. [D. Appleton & Co., New 
York]. 

WHAT may be termed the skating volume of 
the ‘‘ Badminton Library’”’ forms an invaluable 
book of reference for all interested in its leag- 
ing subject, orin curling, tobogganing, ice sailing 
and the game of bandy. Skating is handled by 
J. M. Heathcote and C. G. Tebbutt; figure 
skating, by T. Maxwell Witham; curling, by 
Rev. John Kerr; tobogganing, by Osmond 
Hake ; ice sailing, by Hy. A. Buck, and bandy, 
by C. G. Tebbutt. The entire volume is 
profusely illustrated with portraits of noted 
skaters, etc., and a wealth of figures and dia- 
grams explanatory of almost countless grace- 
ful movements of the expert skater; also 
mariy artistic representations of curling, ice 
sailing, etc. [Little, Brown & Co., Boston. ] 

Books received—‘‘ Better Dead,” by I. M. 
Barrie (Rand & McNally); ‘‘The Blue Pavil- 
ions,” by ‘‘Q” (Cassell Publishing Company) ;. 
‘*Koloktrones Klepht and Warrior,” by Mrs. 
Edmonds (Macmillan & Co.); ‘‘ Mistress Brani- 
can,’’ by Jules Verne; ‘‘Pretty Michal,” by 
Mauras Jokal; ‘‘Indian Idyls,” by ‘‘An Idle 
Exile,” and ‘‘ Through the Red Letter Windows 
and the Old River House,” by Theodor Hertz 
Garten (Cassell Publishing Company). 
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OUTING wili in this department record all important 
events within the domain of pastimes and of strictly 
amateur sport ; therefore these pages are open to members 
of organized clubs engaged in the reputable sports of the 


period. The editors of OUTING RECORD cordially in- 
vite full reports of contests and events of interest. 


The OUTING Company, Limited, does not hold itself re- 
sponsible for the safety of manuscripts ‘and illustrations 
submitted, but promises to use all due caution in the care 
of the same. Manuscripts typewritten will receive earliest 
attention. The conditions under which a manuscript is 
submitted should always be stated, 





THE Amateur Athletic Union on March 13, 
1891, decided to award prizes at the end of that 
year under the following conditions: Scoring to 
be done on the basis of 5 points for first place, 
3 for second and 1 for third in each contest. 

For all-round individual excellence — First, 
second and third prizes to be awarded respec- 
tively to the three athletes making the highest 
three aggregate scores in all individual or team 
national championship contests of the A. A. U., 
including the annual championships of running, 
walking, hurdling, jumping, bicycling, heavy 
weights, boxing, wrestling, fencing, swimming, 
lacrosse, baseball, bowling, football, gymnas- 
tics, and all other events in which national 
championships may be given by the A. A, U 
For special individual excellence—First prizes 
to each of the six athletes who shall make the 
highest aggregate scores in these six sub-divi- 
sions of athletic sport: Running, walking, hurd- 
ling, jumping, bicycling and heavy weight 
contests ; points to be scored in national cham- 
pionships and such events in the respective as- 
sociation championships as may be identical 
with any national championship event. 

The successful are as follows : For excellence 
in the championship meetings of the Amateur 
Athletic Union: J. S. Mitchell (weight thrower), 
New York A. C., 14 points; G. M. Hammond 
(fencer), New York A. C.; L. H. Cary (sprinter), 
Manhattan A. C.; T. P. Conneff (distance run- 
ner), M. A.C., and C. A. J. Queckberner (weight 
thrower), M. A. C., a tie for second and third 
prizes, each scoring 10 points. 

For excellence in the championship meetings 
of the Amateur Athletic Union and its several 
associations : 

Running —L. H. Cary, M. A. C., and T. P. 
Conneff, M. A. C., a tie, each scoring 20 points. 
Walking—C. L. Nicoll, M. A. C., 16 points. 

Hurdling — A. F. Copeland, M. A. C., 15 
points. 

Bicycling—W. F. Murphy, N. Y. A. C., and 
C. M. Murphy, N. Y. A. C., a tie, each scoring 
5 points. 

Jumping —A. Nickerson, N. Y. A. C.; C. S. 
Reber, Pastime A. C., St. Louis, Mo., and T. 
Luce, Detroit (Mich.) A. C., a tie, each scoring 
10 points. 

Heavy weights—J. S. Mitchell, N. Y. A. C., 
5 points. 


THE eleventh annual meeting of the United 
States Lawn Tennis Association was held in 
New York city, and the election of officers re- 
sulted in the following: President, H. W. Slo- 
cum, Jr.; vice-president, Howard A. Taylor; 
treasurer, Valentine G. Hall; secretary, S. F. 
Whittlesey ; executive committee, J. S. Clark, 
Philadelphia ; Dr. J. S. Dwight, Boston; C. E. 
Stickney, Springfield ; O. S. Campbell, Brook- 
lyn; E. B. Tuthill, Chicago, and the other officers 
of the association. 

The treasurer's report showed a balance on 
hand of $1,050. It was decided to establish a 
championship in mixed doubles, and the Wright 
& Ditson ball was again adopted. 

The following dates were allowed : 

March 15 and following days—Magnolia (Fla.) 
tournament. 

March 22 and following days—St. Augustine 
tournament for the championship of Florida. 

March 29 and following days—Tampa Bay 
tournament for the championship of the Gulf 
States, 

There was considerable discussion concerning 
where to hold the championship in doubles. The 
Staten Island Cricket Club, under whose aus- 
pices-they have been held for three years, wish 
to hold the fixture again provided the final 
championship match be played at the same 
time. The Narragansett Pier Casino also made 
a bid for the matches and some delegates fa- 
vored Saratoga, but the executive committee are 
to select the place. 

The championships in ladies’ singles and 
doubles will be played upon the grounds of the 
Philadelphia Cricket Club, as will also the new 
mixed doubles fixture. 

Those who may be contemplating a trip south 
in connection with the Southern law -tennis 
tournaments should inquire into the fa ilities of 
the tri-weekly service of the Clyde ine from 
New York. 

as 

A custom has been introduced in the metro- 
politan amateur arena known in the olden time 
as ‘‘ revolving,” that is, the playing of a mem- 
ber of one club as a player in the nine of an- 
other club. It was this custom that gave the 
deathblow to the amateur clubs in the metropo- 
lis away back in the sixties, and if it be kept up 
in the same district in 1892 it will be equally 
fatal in its effects. It came into vogue in 1890 
in the Amateur League arena, when Mr. Wes- 
tervelt, of the Englewood F. C., became also 
a member of the New Jersey Athletic Club 
baseball team. Last year it was carried to 
greater extremes than before, the New Jersey 
Athletic Club taking Messrs. Westervelt, of the 
Englewoods; Fountain, of the Crescents, and 
their own pitcher, Mr. Currie, to Detroit with 
them, thus making their team a picked nine 
instead of a legitimate club nine. 

Both Messrs. Westervelt and Fountain were 
also regular members of the New Jersey A. C., 
as they were of theirown clubs. But that does 
not alter the case. The self-same revolving 
plan would admit of the Staten Island Cricket 
Club strengthening their team when playing 
against their Staten Island rivals or the Brook- 
lyn Crescents by the temporary accession of the 
Currie battery to their team. 

HENRY CHADWICK. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY in the colors of nature is at last 
an established fact. 
The discoverer of the process is Mr. Frederick 


E. Ives, of Philadelphia. It was patented July 
22, 1890, under the name of ‘* Composite Helio- 
chromy.”’ 

Mr. Ives’ process, briefly stated, consists in 
first making three photographs to represent the 
effect of the object photographed upon the three 
fundamental color sensations (in accordance 
with the theory of color visions now accepted 
by all scientists) and then combining these pho- 
tographs by superpositions, either by projection 
with the triple magic lantern or in transparent 
gelatine prints. 

These three negatives are made at one time, 
in one camera, by simultaneous and equal ex- 
posure on a single sensitive plate, involving no 
more trouble or expense than the production of 
an ordinary negative. A simple camera for ac- 
complishing this has been invented by Mr. Ives, 
for which patent is pending. Lantern slides 
are made from these three negatives on a single 
plate in the ordinary way, and are projected 
with a single source of light in an ordinary 
magic lantern, sunlight being preferable. 

To use Mr. Ives’ own words: ‘“‘ Lantern 
slides made from the heliochromic negatives 
and exactly reversing their light and shade 
must also represent the effect of the object upon 
the respective color sensations. One lantern 
positive when seen by transparency in red 
light reproduces the effect of the object upon 
the primary red sensation. Another, viewed in 
the same manner by green light, reproduces the 
effect of the object upon the green sensation, 
The third, viewed by blue-violet light, repro- 
duces the effect upon the blue sensation. Evi- 
dently the combination of these three images 
into one must form a reproduction of the object 
as seen by the eye, correct in form, color, and 
light and shade. Such acombination is effected 
by projecting the three pictures with a triple 
optical lantern, so that they exactly coincide 
upon the screen. The result is what we have 
been led to expect. 

‘“‘We have here a true solution of the prob- 
lem of reproducing the colors of nature in a 
screen picture, dating from November, 1888. 
Previous to the publication of my new princi- 
ple it was assumed by Cros, Poirée and others 
that if the projection method were employed 
each picture should be projected by the same 
kind of rays as those which acted to produce it. 
In my method, as I have already stated, a pic- 
ture made by the joint action of red, orange, 
yellow and yellow-green rays, but chiefly 
orange, instead of being projected by a similar 
mixture of spectrum rays, is projected by red 
rays only. Similarly the picture made by 
orange, yellow, green and green-blue rays is 
projected by green rays only, and that made by 


blue-green, blue and violet rays, by blue-violet 
rays only. That is the true principle, yet noth- 
ing of the kind had ever been suggested. The 
process is capable of giving results which are 
above criticism, except of that hair-splitting 
kind which applies also to the ordinary photo- 
graphic process as a means of reproducing ob- 
jects which have no color. The most serious 
objection to this method of solving the problem 
is that its only commercial value would lie in 
its application to the illustration of lectures. 

‘* Dr. Stolze, who was one of the first torecog- 
nize the genuineness of this solution of the 
problem, doubted if, even in theory, color prints 
from the same kind of negatives could be made 
to furnish such a perfect solution. A year ago 
I also believed that there were theoretical diffi- 
culties in the way of realizing a perfect process 
with color prints. Only recentiy have I suc- 
ceeded in showing what relation the colors of 
the prints must bear to the colors of light used 
in projection, in order to perform exactly the 
same function and, under like conditions of 
illumination, secure equally perfect fulfillment of 
theoretical requirements. 

‘*In the projecting method we build up the 
luminous image by adding light to light. White 
light is produced by the mixture of three col- 
ored lights used for projection and black by 
their suppression. But when we carry out the 
process to produce permanent pictures the paper 
which may form the basis of the picture is itself 
white and it is the shadows that are built up by 
the superposition of color prints. 

‘*Nevertheless, the color print has exactly the 
same function to perform as the lantern positive, 
z. é., to absorb and suppress, by its shading, 
light affecting one primary color sensation. If 
we remove our three positives from the lantern 
the screen is evenly illuminated with white light. 
If we replace the one representing the green 
sensation, its shadows will absorb the green 
light, with the result that the screen bears a 
picture in the complementary color, pink, on a 
white ground. In the color print method we 
commence with a white surface, which corre- 
sponds to the fully illuminated screen, and the 
shadows of the color print representing the 
green sensation, when laid upon this surface, 
absorb the same kind of rays as the shadows 
of the positive in the lantern and with the same 
result, a pink monochrome picture on a white 
ground, Superposing the other two color prints 
upon the first one on paper is like inserting the 
other two positives in the lantern. 

‘‘This explains why the primary sensations 
are represented by prints having shades of the 
complementary (absorbing) color. It is the 
lights and not the shades of the color prints 
that represent the effect upon the respective 
primary color sensation. It is only necessary 
to use dyes that completely absorb red light, 
but neither green nor blue violet for the print 
representing the red sensation; green, but 
neither red nor blue violet for the green sen- 
sation; blue violet, but neither red nor green 
ior the blue sensation, in order to obtain from 
my negatives a color- print heliochrome that 
exactly fulfills all theoretical requirements, pro- 
vided that it be examined in the same kind of 
white light that we obtain in the screen pro- 
jections by mixing red, green and blue-violet 


rays.” W. I. LincoLn ADAms. 
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AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY FOR WOMEN. 


CIRCUMSTANCES have of late impressed one 
fact strongly upon my attention, and it would 
seem as if those women who by fortuitous cir- 
cumstances or the helpful interest of expert 
friends have gained a prominent position should 
remember that with such a reputation comes 
responsibility. This is twofold, toward them- 
selves and others. Whether, like Malvolio, 
their greatness is achieved by themselves or 
thrust upon them it is alike incumbent on them 
to maintain the same, and this is not possible 
without constant study and effort. Even after 
laying a foundation of solid scientific and 
mechanical education one should often examine 
it and see if the masonry holds firm. In this 
day and generation we are so apt to see what 
the centuries have cherished as_ established 
facts proved to be only ‘‘such stuff as dreams 
are made of’’ that it behooves us to constantly 
take heed of where we tread. I would urge on 
all women camerists to work out as far as pos- 
sible their own photographic salvation and 
would repeat my oft-repeated injunction not to 
seek it in purely women’s societies. 

In neighborhoods where the mental atmos- 
phere is specially suited for educational prog- 
ress, and where the social forces do not hold too 
powerful a sway, it is possible to succeed with 
literary, art, musical or dramatic clubs, but this 
is more difficult where the scientific element has 
to be considered. While one can make great 
advances in all these branches of mental work 
it is with them all a question of degree, more 
than of kind, one can attain nearer perfection 
in the work, but the character of it does not 
vary, while in such work as photography the 
horizon line is ever stretching in different direc- 
tions, and the mind has to be actively engaged 
to keep in touch with the constantly occurring 
variety of scientific discoveries or one is soon 
hopelessly left far behind. Those who would 
become weary beyond telling with the unvary- 
ing repetition of musical practice, or take little 
interest in using the brush with greater or less 
skill, will find scope for their utmost mental 
versatility in dealing with the deep mysteries 
of photography. I have heard it said by paint- 
ers that it was often necessary to lock up or 
give away their cameras, as they were apt to 
prove serious rivals to brush and palette. 

The constant improvement in printing proc- 
esses alone keeps one on the gui vive to follow 
and understand them. The taste must indeed 
be difficult to satisfy which cannot be suited by 
the many different ones from which it is possi- 
ble to select. Take for instance all the changes 
it is possible to create by different methods of 
treating bromide paper, depending wholly on 
the developer used. It seems like a revelation 
to many people that every kind of photographic 
print cannot be treated alike, and they utterly 
fail to understand that if silvered paper yields a 
positive image, requiring no development, why 
with bromide paper the same should be latent 
or faint, as with platinum or plain prints. They 
smile indulgently when told that in this work of 
making prints a keen mental grasp and quick 
artistic perception not only can be used but are 
positively required for success. Each printing 
method has qualities fitting it for some special 
purpose and style of picture, making it very in- 


appropriate for others, and there is scope for 
the exercise of the most cultivated taste. I 
have found it possible in photography to utilize 
considerable previous experience in music, 
painting, literary and dramatic work. In fact 
the wider one’s general mental education the 
more will it enable one to find in camera study. 
It is no mere way to kill time but an educator 
of more or less value according as it is appreci- 
ated and used. 

In considering a woman's responsibility to 
other women the first and main point to im- 
press on her is to forget in one sense that she 
zs a woman. I mean as far as relates to her 
manner of working. She should discard the 
role of attractive helplessness and blind reliance 
on masculine judgment and learn to find out 
things for herself, respecting so truly her dig- 
nity as a separate mental entity as never to ex- 
pect favors on account of it, but be able when 
necessary to give reasons for the faith that is in 
her. 

The best and highest kind of independ- 
ence is never obtrusive, but when it has honestly 
earned an honorable position firmly but quietly 
insists on its receiving proper respect. Make it 
apparent, all women who undertake camera 
work, that you are in earnest, that you can and 
will begin at the bottom and work your way up, 
and you will find masculine hands outstretched 
not to assist you over the hard places but ready 
to grasp yours in genuine hearty recognition of 
your success in getting over them for your- 
selves. 

Assert nothing for which you cannot give 
chapter and verse, and above all do not let 
yourselves be justly accused of petty jealousy 
toward other women, but hold out the right 
hand of fellowship to everyone who works 
faithfully, always ready to acknowledge merit, 
insisting, however, that it shall be genuine, and 
no matter how successful you may be never let 
yourself be persuaded into believing you will 
not every day find ways to improve your re- 
sults. The mixture of the serpent and the dove 
is needed in this work of helping others, as it is 
elsewhere ; for, however great may be your con- 
ceded skill, much of the welcome with which 
your advice is received will depend on your 
presentation of it. Speak the truth and ‘‘ speak 
it from your souls,” but clothe it in the mantle 
of true charity toward the failures of others, 
remembering your own. 

It is rumored that a woman’s camera club is 
to be started in Harlem, and from over the 
ocean comes talk of one in London. The 
English still hold to separate competitions and 
awards for women, but when such good work is 
being done by them it would seem as if they 
might be considered to have passed beyond the 
infant class in photography. As spring ap- 
proaches the actinic quality of light improves 
and outdoor work grows in favor. Those 
women whose forte lies in figure studies can 
combine that line with landscape work very 
successfully. In future editorials I shall con- 
sider various ways in which women will find 
photography helpful and interesting, and I 
would request that any information pertaining 
to the progress of women in camera work be 
sent to me, that it may receive proper recognition 
and encouragement. 


CATHARINE WEED BARNES, 
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FIXTURES. 

March 5—Boston (Mass.) Athletic Association games for 
schoolboys, Mechanics’ Hall. 

March 5—Seventy-fourth Regiment, N, G. S. N. Y.. 
door games, Buffalo. 

March 16—Metropolitan Association of the Amateur Ath- 
letic Union gymnastic championship competitions, New 
York city. 

March 22-26—Amateur Athletic Union annual ariel 
championship, Berkeley Lyceum Theatre, New York. 

THE chief point in establishing a new amateur 
athletic league for the United States is the great 
increase of sport among the better class of 
people. The time is passing away when in- 
dulgence in manly athletic pascimes causes one 
to be associated with a non-desirable class, but 
legislation for amateur sport is at present un- 
satisfactory to many whoengage in it only ina 
recreative sense. It is no wonder then that the 
movement on the part of this class is making 
stronger headway than many thought would be 
the case. 

The proposed new league has not at present 
reached a stage of development sufficient to war- 
rant any decided opinion being given about it, 
but the mere fact that there is quite a strong 
movement to establish such a body shows that 
many think amateur sport may safely be divided 
into classes. There are clubs in England which 
allow members of only certain institutions to 
compete in their games. The London Athletic 
Club, for instance, confines its competitions to 
members of certain associate clubs, private 
schools, the civil service and those invited by 
L. A. C. members. Its games, therefore, are 
composed of a good class, which in turn works 
to the benefit of the club in many ways. Will 
the same principle be applied toAmerican ama- 
teur athletics? 

The proposal to establish the new athletic 
union has brought out in an incidental way 
some very startling facts, showing the enormous 
numbers of the members of athletic clubs and 
the monetary value of their interests. The fol- 
lowing is a table of the largest clubs, showing 
approximate membership and property of each 
as estimated: 


Members, Property. 


S. I. A. C., Staten Island 1,000 $100,000 
Crescent A. C., Brooklyn 1,600 90,000 
Athletic Club of Schuylkill 

Navy, Philadelphia . . . 1,800 150,000 
Columbia A. C., Wash., D. C. 1,200 120,000 
Boston A. A., Boston. . . 2,500 400,000 
Chicago A. A., Chicago . . 1,500 500,000 
Denver A. C., Denver, Col.. 1,000 250,000 
Cleveland A. C., Ohio. . . 1,200 50,000 
Louisville A. C., Ky. . 800 75,000 
Detroit A. C., Mich. 1,000 700,000 
Montreal A. A., Canada. 1,200 225,000 
Athenzum C., Toronto, Can. 1,200 50,000 
Southern A. C., New Orleans 1,200 40,000 
Olympic A. C., San Francisco 1,500 230,000 
New York A. C., New York 2,500 475,000 


Manhattan A. C., New York 3,000 850.000 
Staten IsiandC.andB.B.Club 500 70,000 
Englewood Field Club, N. J. 800 50,000 
Palma A. C., Jersey City 600 50,000 
Jersey City A. C., Jersey City 600 50,000 
A. C. of Buffalo, Buffalo . 1,500 100,000 
Providence A.C., R. I. . joo Building 
Montclair A. C., Montclair . 600 75,000 
Orange A. C., Orange 600 75,000 
Pastime A, C., St. Louis. 1,200 75,000 
Memphis A. C., Tenn. 600 70,000 


At a recent meeting of the trustees and coun- 
cil of the University Athletic Club a circular 
was issued, parts of which are as follows: 

After careful consideration the committee be- 
lieve that the building formerly occupied by the 
New York Racquet Club, No. 55 West Twenty- 
sixth street, is better adapted to the immediate 
requirements of this club in its appointments 
and equipment than any other available prop- 
erty in the city, and they have great pleasure 
in announcing the securing the option to lease 
these quarters for a short term of years from 
May 1, 1892 (or from an earlier date if they can 
be made ready), with privilege of renewal at a 
favorable rental. 

This building offers many advantages. In 
addition to two racquet courts there is a gym- 
nasium with a considerable equipment, which 
can be completed at a comparatively small ex- 
pense. There are also Turkish baths, shower 
baths, two bowling alleys, billiard room, fencing 
and boxing rooms and arunning track. There 
are other rooms which can be utilized as loung- 
ing and reading rooms, while the restaurant and 
kitchen facilities are deemed sufficient to meet 
the necessities of the club for the immediate 
future. It may be added that it is designed to 
make this club a vigorous athletic club, and not 
a rival among purely social clubs. 

The trustees have reached the conclusion that, 
with a moderate expenditure, these quarters can 
be furnished and made ready for occupation be- 
fore May 1, 1892. 

The present number of members, and the 
number of applications for membership already 
filed, leave no doubt as to the existence of a 
widespread desire for such a club as this is de- 
signed to be, and the trustees have entire confi- 
dence that, long before the option for the lease 
expires, the membership will exceed the num- 
ber which would justify the club in making the 
proposed lease. 

The annual dues are $50 for resident mem- 
bers, with an initiation fee, for the present, of 
a like sum. For non-resident members they 
will be one-half of the above amounts. 

The entrance fee and half of the annual dues 
of original members will be payable on the first 
day of April next, and thereafter the dues will 
be payable semi-annually, on the first days of 
April and October. 


BOXING 


AN impression prev ails among those whose 
knowledge of boxing is limited to their witness- 
ing some of the boxing tournaments promoted 
by the Amateur Athletic Union, or its constitu- 
ents that the exercise is too coarse and brutal 
to admit of its being practiced by men of refine- 
ment. This is not to be wondered at when it is 
considered that the sole aim of the promoters is 
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to make large profits out of their ventures, they 
realizing that where one would pay to see two 
of the most skilled exponents of fencing give an 
exhibition of their art, masked, padded and 
with buttoned foils, twenty would do so to wit- 
ness a real fight between two unskilled men 
with sharp swords and unprotected bodies. 

The rules propounded by Jack Broughton a 
hundred and fifty years ago, and continually 
added to by succeeding generations, for the 
purpose of stripping pugilism of as much bru- 
tality as was consistent with the result of the 
contest, have been practically ignored. Chival- 
rous conduct, being a detriment to bringing 
blood and knock-outs, is considered too tame, 
and such unmanly conduct as striking with the 
unpadded part of the hand while the opponent 
is half stunned or in a_ helpless position 
through not being discouraged has been en- 
couraged. Still, with every inducement to win 
by any means, the acquisition of skill has most 
undoubtedly led to a desire on the part of the 
pugilist to strive for victory in a fair and manly 
manner, 

Opponents to boxing as well as those on the 
fence who point to the glove fights in which the 
glove is only used as an evasion of the law, 
which are promoted by real and sham athletic 
clubs as a means of profit or entertainment, 
‘‘who get their pleasures from another's pain,’ 
should realize that if two pugnacious, coarse un- 
cultured men, unskilled in the art of fencing, 
fought each other with foils the contest would 
be quite as brutal and far more dangerous. 
They should also be reminded that these tough 
unscrupulous amateur pugilists acquire the 
= e skill they display in their glove fights 
by practicing at their meeting places,in a much 
less vicious manner. Boxing is undoubtedly the 
best of all exercises for the development of 
man’s mental and physical powers, but in order 
to be agreeable to men of refinement the objec- 
tive feature of its practice must be the means. 

The glove is intended for protection, not for 
punishment. If a person who puts the gloves 
on with you wants to lick you itis sure evidence 
that the refining influences of civilization have 
not eradicated the last remnant of the savage 
from him. Don’t box with a man of this kind; 
they are continually cropping up in both boxing 
and fencing rooms. None of the gentlemen 
who use the place will box or fence with him, 
consequently the only practice he can get is 
with the boxing or fencing master. From the 
former he gets what he tries to give his in- 
Structor, with probably more than current in- 
terest, and endeavors to satisfy his resentment 
by publishing stories about the professor’s 
brutality. The latter soon disheartens him 
with repeated proofs that his views on unscru- 
pulous methods are futile when opposed to the 
steady and skillful application of established 
principles, 

It occurs to us that the boom boxing is having 
this season should have instigated more stren- 
uous endeavors on the part of athletic associ- 
ations to elevate the art. Crowded houses have 
characterized boxing tournaments. The golden 
harvest reaped by the Metropolitan Association 
of the Amateur Athletic Union by their boxing 
at the Metropolitan Opera House probably 
covered their losses at Madison Garden, where 
other athletic sports were the feature. The A. 


A. U., as well as other real or sham institutions 
which fatten on the profits derived from boxing 
tournaments, know that any endeavor to refine 
the art will jeopardize the financial success. 
But where the venture is that of associations es- 
tablished presumably to elevate the sport we 
expect them to pay some regard to their duties 
to the public, instead of centring their endeav- 
ors upon their profits. When the amateur 
athletic millennium arrives we shall be able to 
chronicle the fact that gentlemen of breeding box 
themselves instead of paying coarse and uncul- 
tured persons to slug for their amusement. The 
decline of the Roman empire commenced when 
the Romans began to make their slaves do their 
fighting. 

An agreeable feature in the gymnastic exercises 
by the members of the Dr. Savage Physical Devel- 
opment Institute was a bout with the gloves be- 
tween Dr. Teaman and Professor Austin, boxing 
master to theinstitution. The exhibition exem- 
plified the science of boxing practiced ina manly 
manner, neither swings nor knock outs being 
made or attempted, nor the small pat-a-pat gyra- 
tions frequently put forward as scientific spar- 
ring. The set-to was an illustration of clean, 
rapid and definite hitting and counter hitting, 
in which the doctor proved how a gentleman of 
breeding may attain knowledge of the manly 
art. 


FENCING, 


THE Amateur Fencers’ League of America 
should not bea tributary of any union; the 
committee of this league should represent a free 
and absolutely independent association. 

Fencing stands above all athletics, and is, I 
cannot repeat too often, the exercise par excel- 
lence for refined and intelligent people. Why 
should it be mixed up with athletics, taking its 
place amid those at the end of the list, while it 
should figure at the head ? 

If the fencers’ league is a serious organ- 
ization, if its committee is composed of real 
lovers of fencing, it should sever all connection 
with the A. A. U., and carry forward its mission 
of popularizing the art. What should be its 
programme? 

I will try and furnish some hints and points. 

It should declare emplHatically its absolute in- 
dependence ; it should start a City of New York 
Fencing Association, every facility of joining 
it being offered to all fencers in the city. 

The dues should be calculated to cover only 
the expenses and be consequently as low as 
possible. 

The rooms of the association should be large 
and centrally located, with plain apparatus for 
showers and washstands. 

Every member should be able to receive there 
instruction from his private instructor, whom he 
should pay and bring with him. 

The rooms should be open daily from 8 A. M. 
to II P. M. 

A weekly fencing bulletin should be started 
in which all news could be found by members 
as to what was to take place during the coming 
week at the rooms and items of interest to the 
association generally. That would dispense 
with all other modes of correspondence among 
the members and make much printing unneces- 
sary, every member receiving the bulletin. 

CAPTAIN, 
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YACHTING. 


TuIs is the month that arouses yachtsmen 
_from their hibernal torpidity. Barring the pos- 
sibility of a blizzard, this is the accepted time 
when the amateur, exulting in the proud owner- 
ship of astaunch little craft, gets her in readi- 
ness for the delightful work of the season. 
With your earnest yachtsman the season begins 
early andendslate. The breezes of the latter end 
of March and the beginning of April have a snap 
in them that is far more healthful and exhilarat- 
ing than the coyand paltry airs of sweltering mid- 
summer. Thus the lucky proprietor of a small 
yacht should make it a point to get all the fun 
possible out of his boat, and with this end in view 
she should be put into commission as soon as 
possible. In this way he will be to windward 
of his brother yachtsmen who possess big 
schooners or steam yachts that are rarely fitted 
out before the first week in June and miss much 
by such tardiness. 

The amateur of moderate means who owns a 
single-handed cruiser, or has a share in a sturdy 
sloop or cutter or a weatherly Cape Cod cat- 
boat, manages to harvest considerably more true 
enjoyment out of the sport of yachting than 
those that go down to the sea in palatial vessels 
of great size. Those daring Corinthians that 
brave the steep seas sometimes encountered off 
Sandy Hook in the spring, in little boats rigged 
and fitted out by themselves, are just the fellows 
that OUTING delights to encourage. The pros- 
perity of the clubs especially devoted to boats of 
moderate dimension isa significant sign of the 
times. The young man of to-day takes as 
naturally to the water as a duck, and the result 
is that the present is the flourishing era of the 
mosquito fleet. 

In the evenings, now fast lengthening, in all 
these clubs are to be seen signs of activity that 
augur well for coming sport. Members spend 
their spare time in caulking and painting the 
hulls, scraping and varnishing spars, overhaul- 
ing standing and running rigging, and doing 
those thousand and one odd jobs inseparable 
from the proper care of a boat. Lucky, indeed, 
is he that had the foresight and opportunity to 
haul his craft out at the close of last season and 
to box her in tight and dry. In this way she is 
sure to come out far more satisfactorily this 
spring, and although the cost may have been 
rather trying to those with slender purses, still 
this precautionary measure will be found an 
eminently sound investment. 

The slovenly yachtsman that at the end of 
the season takes no heed of his spars, his run- 
ning gear or his sails should amend his evil 
ways. I heartily hope that he may reform. 
Mercenary motives alone should prompt him to 
take care of his property. Asuitof sails stowed 
away in a damp condition is sure to rot and the 


same remark applies to sheets or halyards. One 
man will get five years’ wear out of one suit of 
duck, while another will go tothe sail maker 
every two years. And all for the wantof a little 
work and a wee bit of foresight ! 

The coming season promises to be actually 
brilliant so far as small craft are concerned. 
Numerous additions have been made to the 
mosquito fleets, and it is a matter of sincere 
congratulation that they are of a superior type, 
There is, of course, any amount of splendid 
sport in a ‘‘sandbagger,” but the earnest and 
progressive yachtsman would not go into 
mourning if the type were to become absolutely 
extinct. 

The success of the Yacht Racing Association, 
under the skillful, enlightened and liberal guid- 
ance of Commedore A. J. Prime and his com- 
petent staff, is a matter of sincere congratula- 
tion. The association since its inception has 
done much to promote fraternal feelings among 
the members of the smaller clubs and in every 
way to enhance sport. It is now an assured 
success, 

The Corinthian Navy, too, which is devoted 
exclusively to tiny craft, has reached a highly 
prosperous stage. Organizations such as this 
cannot fail to develop the sport of yachting. 

In passing from small craft to those of a 
larger type it must be admitted with regret that 
few additions are to be made to the racing fleet 
this season. The chief interest will of course 
centre about the 46 footer built by the Herres- 
hoffs for Mr. Archibald Rogers, of Hyde Park, 
N. Y., to beat Mr. E. D. Morgan’s Gloriana. Mr. 
Rogers is a yachtsman of celebrity. With the 
cutter Bedouin, in her good days before she was 
outbuilt, he won the Goelet Cup and other 
prizes. He has done much to insure success by 
engaging Charles Barrand his crew of profes- 
sionals, and thus there is no doubt that the new 
yacht will be excellently handled. The contest 
between the Gloriana and Mr. Rogers’ craft is 
sure to be very interesting, for both gentlemen 
are sportsmen. 

At this writing the rumor reaches me from 
an authentic source that Mr. Morgan, fearful 
that Gloriana may be outclassed by Mr. Rogers’ 
46 footer, has commissioned the Herreshoffs to 
build him an improved Gloviana. If this should 
prove true it will of course add to the interest of 
the racing season. Owing to the marked reti- 
cence of the Herreshoffs and the disinclination 
of Mr. Morgan to talk I have not been able to 
verify the rumor. 

The old battle of the 46 footers will be re- 
sumed with renewed vigor, forit is one of the 
commendable traits of American yachtsmen that 
they never know when they are beaten. This 
is especially true of Mr. Prince and the other 
owners of the centreboard craft Beatrix. .They 
were by no means convinced that this remark- 
ably able boat could not be ‘‘ tuned up”’ tosuch 
an extent as under certain conditions of sailing 
to beat the Gloriana. A number of other Boston 
experts thought the same. 

The success of the ‘‘ ballast-fin’’ boat Dilem- 
ma, which the Herreshoffs built as an experi- 
ment last season, bids fair in the near future to 
inaugurate a type of racing machine that may 
be productive of fine sport. The Herreshoffs 
have built one of this model to. be exported to 
Scotland and another for Mr. Morgan, while 
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Mr. Gardner has designed one of similar shape 
that he confidently believes will hold her own 
with the “‘ ballast-fin” craft built at Bristol. 

In the schooner class two go footers are in 
course of construction. One, designed by Mr. 
Gardner and building at Lawley’s yard, South 
Boston, is likely to beat all keel schooners of 
her length; that is, if one can judge by her 
shape and unless all the canons of scientific 
naval architecture are erroneous and deceptive. 
The other craft is from the board of the veteran 
designer, Mr. Cary Smith, and Piepgras is 
building her at his yard at City Island. She 
will be a handsome boat and speedy, and, like 
the other yachts of Mr. Smith, her owner will 
be able to turn in at night in a howling gale, 
knowing well that he is as safe as though in his 
bed at home. This in an era of ‘diving bells,” 
and ‘‘contraptions” is a consideration of the 
highest importance. A. J. KENEALY. 

* 
*°% 


ROWING. 


OF the victorious Harvard crew of 1891 all the 
members are in residence at Cambridge, but it 
is unlikely that more than four of them will be 
members of this year’s crew. Mr. Perkins, the 
excellent captain of last year, by reason of his 
accident in the spring was forced to resign that 
position, and Mr. Kelton was elected in his 
place. Of the others Lynam and Vail will most 
likely not train for the crew unless their services 
should become indispensable, and Powers, last 
year’s stroke, is also on the doubtful list. This 
leaves Kelton, Cummings, Rantoul and Newell 
as the available nucleus of this year’s crew. 
Therefore four places will very likely have to be 
filled by new men. Promising material is on 
hand, fortunately, and the supporters of Har- 
vard have no reason to feel discouraged. Blake 
and Williams, of last year’s freshman crew ; 
Acton, an untried man, but who shows good 
promise, and Bartholomay are perhaps the most 
prominent candidates for the vacant places. At 
this early period all speculation as to the make- 
up of the crews and all criticism of the men 
must be more or less conjecture. 

We will not venture, therefore, to say more 
now than that there is promise of a good crew 
at Harvard. From last year much may be 
learned as to the desirability of choosing the 
coaches early and sticking to one style of row- 
ing. Last year’s crew lacked life and dash, and 
it was chiefly because the Yale crew was an ex- 
ceptionally clumsy one that Harvard finished so 
far ahead of it. What seemed to me most 
neéded in the Harvard boat was a genuine hard 
drive with the legs and a combination of leg 
and back work. The work of the crew im- 
pressed me as being pretty, but by no means 
powerful. There was more arm work than 
there should have been. It would be well to 
devote early attention this year to eliminating 
this feature and to introducing really hard leg 
work, 

Captain Hartwell at Yale has an unpleasant 
task before him. He must replace a great many 
of last year’s crew, and there will not be quite so 
much avoirdupois in the waist of the boat this 
year. Yale has learned the lesson that Oxford 
and Cambridge did years ago, viz., that there is 
a limit of size and weight, no matter how strong 
@ man may be physically or how much pluck 


he may have. Giants are put outside the pale . 
of ’varsity crews. But one lesson Yale also has 
thoroughly learned, and that is that there is no 
such word as fail. Her crews train as hard un- 
der failure and discouraging circumstances as 
when everything is in their favor, They train 
to win always. It is greatly to be hoped that 
Ives will row again this year. It would be un- 
fortunate if such an excellent oarsman should 
be crippled permanently. Paine will also prob- 
ably row, but as in the case of Harvard it 
would be mere conjecture to say more about 
the make-up of the crew yet. 

Columbia will not have a ’varsity crew this 
year, unless present appearances greatly belie 
the true state of affairs. But a freshman crew 
will be put on, and it will be better trained than 
last year’s galloping one. The boating authori- 
ties at Columbia will do well if they take the 
greatest pains with this crew. Some of the 
material is distinctly good. The future of row- 
ing there, for the next few years at least, de- 
pends upon the fate of this freshman crew. It 
should be coached and trained as carefully, 
conscientiously and thoroughly as any ’varsity 
crew ever was. . 

If a man is taught how to row properly when 
he first gets into a boat, the rudiments of the 
exercise will become a part of his nature, and 
this would greatly facilitate coaching for the 
’varsity crews. There would cease to be so 
much trouble to get good men for the latter— 
that is to say, experienced men who knew some- 
thing about rowing before they tried for the 
crew. Many former freshmen oarsmen know 
next to nothing about rowing properly when 
they come to try for the ’varsity crew. The 
fault largely lies in the selection of inexperienced 
coaches and in treating them altogether as a 
secondary matter. If it is worth while having 
freshman crews at all, it is worth while having 
good men and training them properly. 

The ‘‘ leading college” referred to last month 
as about to take up rowing again has decided 
not to do so, which is a great pity. 

The proposed English festival which is to be 
held every four years in England, and at which 
all English-speaking peoples would take part in 
athletic contests of all kinds, would be an excel- 
lent institution. Rowing in particular would 
be greatly benefited by Such contests. The idea 
isa grandone. Think of all English-speaking 
nations meeting in friendly rivalry once in four 
years toprove which one was better developing 
strength and becoming physically more perfect ! 
Think of the incentive it would be to proper 
physical culture, and that it could not fail to 
result in improving the race in all quarters of 
the globe! Let it be established, by all means. 

CHASE MELLEN. 
«® 


CANOEING. 


THE Canoeists’ Club in New York, which is a 
winter club primarily of all those interested in 
canoeing who live in or near New York city, 
has proved to be a decided success The rooms 
in the Racquet Building, corner of Twenty-sixth 
street and Sixth avenue, are open daily and the 
Monday evening entertainments have been well 
attended. Mr. Poultney Bigelow gave recently 
an informal lecture on his 1891 cruise down the 
Danube. 
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CANADIANA. 


QuITE a marked boom in aquatics is apparent 
in that sporting burg, the ‘‘ Ambitious City’’ of 
Hamilton, Ont. Always among the foremost of 
the lake sailors, the jolly tars of Hamilton pro- 
pose to surpass the best records of the past dur- 
ing the season of 1892. Three new 25-footers, 
by Weir, will join the fleet. One of these is Mr. 
L. Thompson’s; another, carvel built, cutter 
rigged, with iron keel, is for Messrs. G. Judd 


and C. L. Harris, and the third is a sloop-rigged, - 


clinker-built boat for Messrs. Brugge Brothers. 


THE annual meeting of the Ottawa Canoe 
Club was held February 2, and the following 
officers were elected forthe year: Commodore, 
Francis H. Gisberne; captain, W. H. Cronk; 
secretary-treasurer, H. C. Cross; auditor, E. 
King ; official measurer, A. Adamson; execu- 
tive committee, H. E. Abock, H. Roy, E. A. 
Black and S. C. Clark. The club is strong 
financially and has plenty of the genuine canoe- 
ing material. The cor ‘ng season is confidently 
expected to be the most successful in the history 
of the organization. 


A CURLING match at Hamilton, Ont., between 
the Buffalo and Hamilton Thistle clubs resulted 
in a victory for the Canucks by thirteen shots. 
Four rinks a side played. 


At the twenty-first annual meeting of the To- 
ronto Gun Club the following officers were elected 
for the year: President, William Miller; vice- 
president, W. R. Leeming; treasurer, William 
Bugg; secretary, F. Fensom; executive com- 
mittee, Gerard Heintzman, M. Walsh, B. Pear- 
sall, F. Martin, George Pearsall and George 
Briggs ; auditors, T. C. Smith and R. Gallagher. 
The club is in a flourishing condition and will 
provide a lively series of matches at live and 
artificial birds during the season, 


THE Princess Hockey Club, of London, Ont., 
has elected the following officers: Honorary 
president, T. Beattie; president, W. J. Reid; 
vice-president, P. Mulkern; secretary, O. 
Holman; treasurer, W. J. Lynn; executive com- 
mittee, J. Betts, W. Lynn, G. McBeth and D. 
Mill. 


ONE of the most interesting snowshoe fix- 
tures of the year in Canada is what is termed 
** Veterans’ Night’’ of the famous St. George 
Snowshoe Club, of Montreal. As may be im- 
agined, the ‘‘old uns’”’ then turn out in force, 
and though some of them have snow enough on 
their heads to make fair shoeing, for enthusi- 
asm and true snowshoer’s spirit the veterans 
excel the younger wearers of the red cross. 
OuTING’s representative has attended several of 
these gatherings, and none were more pleasant 
than the last, which was held, as usual, at the 
club’s beautiful mountain home. Proceedings 
opened with a capital supper at 6:30, to which 
those who had tramped over the mountain or 
driven to the rendezvous did ample justice. 
Then all hands adjourned to the ballroom, 
where songs, recitations and dances lent speed 
to the all too fleet wings of time. A number of 
American visitors were raised in a marked de- 
gree in the estimation of their hosts by clever 
and timely speeches—and still more so by the 
club’s stalwart ‘‘ bouncing contingent.” 


THE annual Green steeplechase of the Mon- 
treal Snowshoe Club over the mountain to the 
Athletic Club House was won by George Ran- 
som, time, 22m. 45s.; W. Baillie, second, in 
22m. 49s.; J. Ness, third, 25m. 33s.; C. B. Good- 
win, fourth, 26m. 10s. Seven runners started. 


BowlLinc is very popular in all the larger 
Canadian cities this winter. One of the closest 
matches possible was rolled at Ottawa, between 
the Ottawa team and the Victorias of Montreal. 
Ottawa finally won by a score of 3,037 against 
the visitors’ 3,036. 

Lovers of ice yachting have had plenty of 
sport on Toronto Bay. A recent sweepstake 
race between nine yachts over a course of about 
15 miles resulted in a decided victory for G. 
Aykroyd’s Reindeer, with N. Aykroyd’s Snow- 
drift second, W. Campbell’s Dolly D. third, 
John Hanlan’s Jsland Girl fourth, F. Hall’s 
Parnell fifth, G. Phillipp’s Volunteer sixth, T. 
Lundy’s Redbird seventh, J. Whitney’s Oriole 
eighth, and J. Gooding’s /. 2. last. 


Mr. WILLIAM ANDERSON, well known as a 
strong defense player of the Ottawa Lacrosse 
Club, and for one season captain of the team, 
died on January 30, in his thirty-first year. 

IT is quite within the possibilities that Canada 
will ere long have several eight-oared crews. 
There is no good reason why such cities as Mon- 
treal, Toronto, Hamilton and Ottawa should 
not have representative eights, and an annual 
rowing fixture between McGill and Toronto 
universities would not only boom rowing, but 
would soon become an event of extraordinary 
interest. 

THE directors and shareholders of the Rose- 
dale Athletic Ground Company, of Toronto, 
treated the Toronto Lacrosse Club most hand- 
somely at the winding-up meeting previous to 
the club’s removal to new grounds in North 
Toronto. A reduction of $500 was made in the 
last season’s rent and the grand stand and 
fences were presented to the club to be used on 
the new grounds. Mr. Geo. Massey also pre- 
sented the club with his stock in the old com- 
pany, $50 shares being now worth $90. 


THE annual open steeplechase to Lachine of 
the Argyle Snowshoe Club, of Montreal, was 
won by W. Mason, Argyle; time, 65m. 03s.; W. 
Gentleman, M. A. A. A., second, 65m. 50s.; J. 
Turnbull, Argyle, third, 67m. 10s. Special club 
prizes were decided in the same race, being won 
by W. Mason, J. Turnbull, R. Steel and R. Kell. 
Eleven runners started. 

THE skating races of the Montreal Amateur 
Athletic Association, held at the club’s open 
rink, excited great interest. The results were 
as follows : Snowshoe race,two laps, F. O’Brien, 
first; J. T. Wilson, second; J. Ness, third: 
time, 2m. 353s. Boys under twelve, half mile— 
K. Boon, first; R. Ward, second ; time, 2m. Ios. 
440 yards—Charles Gordon, first; W. Bellefleur, 
second; time, 48s. Boys under fifteen, same 
distance—D. Brown, first; W. McLean, second ; 
time, 2m. 10s. One mile—Charles Gordon, first ; 
W. Bellefleur, second ; time, 3m. 17%{/s. Back- 
ward race, half mile—W. Barlow, first; W. 
Gariepy, second ; time, 2m.12%s. Three miles 
—Charles Gordon, first; W. Bellefleur, second; 
time, 11m. ors, W. Irwin won the hurdle and 
P. Bishop the barrel race. NoMAD. 
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WHEN the _ announce- 
ment making Zimmerman 
a professional came out it 
caused no end of a sensa- 
tion, notwithstanding the 
fact that many of the knowing ones stoutly as- 
serted that the racing board would have a 
chance to pass judgment on the Worcester 
affair. Mr. Zimmerman cam, however, con- 
gratulate himself that the edict went forth be- 
fore he had actually sailed for,England. The 

margin of time between the edict and sailing 
day was very narrow. Mr. Zimmerman was 
booked on one of the steamers which sailed 
on January 30, while the edict came forth only 
two days before. 

So far so good. Mr. Zimmerman has sowed 
and he reaped, even though he was almost im- 
mediately reinstated ; but why stop at Zimmer- 
man? If he was guilty and had the misfortune 
to be found out, is it any reason why others, 
who have been more discreet, should escape 
and still be allowed to pose as ‘spotless and 
pure?’’ Perish such injustice, though I am 
frank enough to admit that while suspicion 
points persistently toward other racing men 
equally as prominent as Zimmerman, the proof 
is elusive. The racing board cannot act on 
mere rumor, and the parties who, if they would 


speak, could clear or condemn the objects of 
suspicion keep as mum as oysters. Hence the 
difficulty. 


The racing board ought to act slowly before 
declaring that any amateur has forfeited his 
standing, but having once declared it should 
stand by the decision, and the man thus put out 
of the amateur ranks ought never to be allowed 
to get back, unless the grounds on which the 
decision has been rendered prove to have been 
false. The policy of the league in the past on 
this matter of expulsion and reinstatement has 
not been one that commands admiration. On 
the contrary, it has been a policy of vacilla- 
tion, a sort of seesaw, a policy of ‘‘ now you 
see it and now you don’t.” It is to be 
hoped, for the good name and dignity of the 
L. A. W., that the policy of its future racing 
boards will be one of more firmness than has 
distinguished its predecessors. My advice to the 
racing board is: Be sure you are right and then 
go ahead, and stick to it. Let there be no look- 
ing back and no reinstatement unless in cases 
where appeal shows the evidence to have been 
false. By this method of procedure the league 
will establish itself firmly in the respect of all 
amateurs, and its frowns and actions will carry 
more terror to the heart of the wrongdoer than 
it now does. 

Many say that the removal of Zimmerman 
from the amateur ranks would deal a death- 
blow to the racing interests of the country. If 
this is so, then the sooner the league recognizes 
that the racing interests depend on the actions 
of any one or any dozen racing men. and acts 


accordingly, the better will the true interests of 
amateur sport be conserved. I do not believe 
that racing interests depend on the action or the 
expulsion of any number of men from the 
league, provided always that the evidence is 
sufficient to cause expulsion. 

Invention on the tire question has at last 
taken a turn in what I call the right direction ; 
that is, the inventors, recognizing the fact that 
pneumatic tires of the form in which the re- 
sistance of the compressed air is maintained by 
using very thin side walls will burst more or 
less, are now trying to invent the best and 
quickest method of repairing. They have got- 
ten hold of the right idea. If we will have 
pneumatics we must expect more or less failure, 
and the way to meet the inevitable is to devise 
some method of making quick and reliable re- 
pairs. 

President Dunn's resignation has not ceased 
to be a seven-days wonder. It came in the face 
of repeated assurances from that gentleman 
that he was not ready to resign. His reason for 
the apparent summersault is that having put the 
roads improvement committee in the way of do- 
ing good work he felt that his mission had been 
accomplished. Unkind things have been said of 
Mr. Dunn, both before and after his resignation. 
This is usually the case when work is done 
gratis; the more a man does for nothing the 
more severe are the kicks he receives from 
those he has been serving conscientiously and 
gratuitously. Certain phases of human nature 
sometimes cause the milk of human kindness 
to turn to gall and wormwood. Mr. Dunn re- 
tires with the gratitude and well wishes of all 
sincere league members. 

C. M. Murphy is squaring off at Berlo and 
threatens to tell tales of the South Boston flyer, 
while Berlo retaliates and says he will give away 
Murphy. Here is a chance perhaps to get at 
the true inwardness as to who is really an ama- 
teur. Let the racing men. get to quarreling, 

‘giving away” each other, and there will be 
lots of music and plent}¥ of work for the racing 
board. For my part I should not be sorry to 
see that bubble pricked, even if the air which 
will thereby be released be not of the sweetest 
character. There has been a good deal of loose 
talk going about as to the venality of this and 
that one. Loose talk and rumor do not count 
for much, and either the parties who claim to 
know so much and wink so wisely had better 
stop the wagging of their tongues or ‘‘ speak 
out in meeting ’’ to some purpose. 

There is not a single man in any of the great 
racing teams but whose name I have heard men- 
tioned with slurring innuendo. The cycling 
papers are full of such cheap talk and the rac- 
ing fraternity look wise and insinuate that if 
they could tell all they knew so and so would go 
by the board. Atruce tosuch prattle! Let these 
men who pretend to know so much say some- 
thing definite instead of confining their infor- 
mation to winks, frowns and innuendo. It isnot 
fair; they are either doing a gross injustice to 
the man they thus cast suspicion on or they 
are doing the vast body of amateurs grievous 
wrong by withholding information which would 
result in placing the guilty man where he 
belongs. 

I begin to think that there is altogether too 
much serious ‘‘business” in this glorious 
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‘‘sport”’ of ours. It is well enough to expect 
and require that the trade be run on strict busi- 
ness lines, and toa certain extent we must re- 
quire that the affairs of the league be also run 
on rational and sensible lines ; but we are get- 
ting too hypercritical and too apt to criticise and 
hold up to stern censure the very men who are 
giving their time and best energies gratuitously 
to further the best interests of our splendid na- 
tional organization. If every member of the 
executive committee was the recipient of a 
good fat salary they would not be subjected to 
any more severe and alas ! sometimes acrimoni 
ous criticisms. To hear some people argue one 
would think that the office of president of the 
league carried with it a big salary and perqui- 
sites untold, while the truth is that the unfor- 
tunate but enthusiastic incumbent leaves the 
office out of pocket, unless he be a good- 
natured man and philosopher with a full appre- 
ciation of the gross ingratitude of human na- 
ture. I suppose that I ought to be happy in the 
thought of the wonderful growth of cycling dur- 
ing the past few years, and I am; only my 
happiness is tempered with the memory of the 
good old days when all cyclers were really 
brothers and amateurs and didn’t care a fig for 
league politics. Those were happy days. 
* THE PROWLER. 
* % 

THE new winter club house of the Indianapolis 
Zigzag Cycling Club was opened quite recently 
by a ‘‘smoker.’’ About 300 wheelmen were 
present. The rapid growth of the organization 
proved some time ago that the suite of rooms 
in the Lorraine Block was too small. The 
board of directors was instructed to select a 
new location, and their work resulted in the 
leasing of the house 144 East New York street. 
The building has been elegantly furnished 
throughout. On the first floor are parlors and 
reading rooms, a large room for the storage of 
wheels and the dining room and kitchens. The 
entire second floor, except the secretary’s office 
just at the head of the stairs, is used as a bill- 
iard room. The members of the club feel 
justly proud of their success in obtaining this 
handsome home. A cordial invitation is ex- 
tended to all visiting wheelmen. 

A PHOTOGRAPH of the participants of the 
‘*open century ” held last October by the Taun- 
ton (Mass.) Cycle Club has been sent to OUTING. 
The club’s name at the time was Belmont Club 
Wheelmen, but at last November's meeting it 
was voted to make it Taunton Cycle Club. The 
run was held from Taunton to Lexington and 
return and was most successful. Every man 
that started finished, and most of them were 
quite fresh and able to ride quite a number of 
miles after the finish. Seven out of the twenty- 
five were new riders and two had only been 
riding from four to five months (one of the latter 
did not even ride a high-grade wheel). The day 
could not have been better. Following is a 
schedule of the run: 

Start—Taunton, 5:15 A. M.; arrived Stough- 
ton, 17 miles, 6:48 A. M.; lunch. Left Stough- 
ton 7:23 A. M.; arrived Mattapan, 28 miles, 8:30 
A. M.; left Mattapan 8:40 A. M.; arrived Brighton, 
38 miles, 9:45 A. M.; breakfast. Left Brighton 
10:45 A. M.; arrived Lexington, 50 miles, 11:45 
A. M.; left Lexington 12:15 P. M.; arrived 
Brighton, 62 miles, 1:30 P. M.; dinner. Left 


Brighton 2:45 Pp. M.; arrived Canton, 80 miles, 
4:20 P. M. Left Canton 4:35; arrived Taunton, 
1oo miles, 6:40 P. M.; riding time, gh. 30m. ; 
stopping time, 3h. 55m.; total, 13h. 25m. 

One of the party, on the outward trip between 
Stoughton and Mattapan, while going down a 
hill at a rapid rate took a bad header, but after 
the wheel was fixed and he had been straight- 
ened out a little he pluckily kept on and fin- 
ished. 

THE Fostoria (Ohio) Bicycle Club is a grow- 
ing organization. Its officers are: President, 
A. E. Mergenthaler ; vice-president, D. R. Ball- 
mer; secretary-treasurer, S. L. Ghaster; cap- 
tain, Olle Teesh; first lieutenant, Harry Gil- 
bert ; second lieutenant, Ed. Loveland. 

THE Utica (N. Y.) Cycling Club had music, 
speeches and a general jollification at the house 
warming in its new quarters. The officers are: 
President, George C. Hodges; vice-president, 
A. B. Gardner; secretary, G. U. Owen; treas- 
urer, A. D. Hobson ; captain, L. R. Divine ; lieu- 
tenants, Frank Miller, Ed. Martin; trustees, 
George Wheelhouse, Fred. Hazard, F. H. Gouge, 
E. Searls Jones ; house committee, B. H. Divine, 
F. J. Carr, F. H. Bice, A. H. Dobson, E. H. 
Crosby; racing committee, Fred. P. Hammes, 
George W. Chadwick, Arthur Grant; road com- 
mittee, A. B. Gardner, F. H. Gouge, George 
Wheelhouse. 

THERE is a very good chance that Kaufman, 
Canary and Maltby may meet and decide the 
question as to their relative claims to the title 
of ‘‘champion trick rider.” 

H. E. Laurir,who visited this country a couple 
of years ago as one of the Ormonde Cycle Com- 
pany team, is now in this country with the in- 
tention of establishing himself here in business. 


A FEW months ago E. M. Aaron, former secre- 
tary of the L. A. W., was reported as dying ata 
small Southern town. Now we hear he is collect- 
ing insects in Brazil and has earned the title of 
professor, P 

THE old Park Cycling Club, of Chicago, 
moved into their new $50,000 club house re- 
recently, and marked an occasion in the Chi- 
cago wheelmen’s life. 

THE ingenuity of inventors has run riot in the 
domain of tires. The latest fad is one filled 
with water. What next? 


ATTENTION is called to the fact that wheelmen 
and tourists in general can act as agents for the 
International Cyclopedia, published by Dodd, 
Mead & Co. On page xxii. of OUTING adver- 
tisements a description of this useful work can 
be found. 

THosE who have had experience in any kind 
of exercise can hardly fail to appreciaté the 
Hartford stand and trainer. This ingenious 
apparatus is for a cyclist’s midwinter or rainy 
day use, to keep the muscles in good condition, 
so that they may be used on the road at a day’s 
notice. Read the advertisement on page xv. 

THE following officers were elected at the re- 
centannual meeting of the L. A. W.: President, 
Charles L. Burdett, Hartford, Conn.; first vice- 
president, F. F. Sheridan, Springfield, Ill.; sec- 
ond vice-president, Dr. G. Carrollton Brown, 
Elizabeth, N. J.; treasurer, W. M. Brewster, 
Quincy, Ill. The place and dates for the next 
meeting are Washington, July 18, 19 and 20, 
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LACROSSE. 


WITHIN two months active preparations will 
have commenced toward the making up of the 
lacrosse teams for the ensuing year. It is al- 
ways gratifying to hear that the colleges are in- 
terested in the game, for to them one looks for 
its development. There has been for a long 
time an intercollegiate league, but few of the 
teams of which it is composed have ranked as 
high as the teams in and around New York. 
Each year has seen marked improvement both 
in the individual and the team playing, and it 
will not be very long before we will see the col- 
legians as champions of the States. 

The University of Pennsylvania is to have a 
first-class team this year, and it will be an acquisi- 
tion to the league. This is due tothe efforts of 
Cone, who played end rush on the football team, 
and Amber, who were both old Druid L. C. 
players. Besides these players, there are 
Minor, Schoff, Weber, Hansell, Church, Frie- 
denwald and Thompson, all old players, with 
others who expressed a desire for positions on 
the team 

Lehigh University seems to stand the best 
chance of winning the league championship, 
having lost but one or two of last year’s players 
and gained one of the Druid’s best men—Sym- 
ington. 

In and around New York nothing particularly 
new has occurred. The New Yorks, as was ex- 
pected, have slightly changed the personnel of 
their team. The Manhattans have lost one of 
their best players, Marson, who also captained 
them. This loss will be particularly felt, as he 
was both a fine player and had the welfare of 
the game at heart. It is understood that W. C. 
Davis, an old Staten Island player, will take his 
place. 

After much talk in regard to Dave Brown and 
much comment regarding his joining the Man- 
hattans it is certain now that even should he 
not play with the Staten Islands next year he will 
not play against them. He has resigned from 
the Manhattans and is almost sure to play in 
his old place, no matter what has been said to 
the contrary. It is likely that Sam Isles, the 
indefatigable Jersey City player, will have made 
up a very good team by the opening of the sea- 
son. He deserves the highest praise for his per- 
sistent efforts and it looks as though they would 
be crowned with success, for already he has 
some good players on his list to try for the 
team. 

At Baltimore all the efforts of the leading la- 
crosse players have been in the direction of 
forming an athletic club, of which lacrosse will 
be the principal feature. The scheme seems to 
be on the fair road to success, thanks to H. G. 
Penniman. 


The scores of the A. A, U. 
for 1891 are as follows: 

On August 29, at Polo Grounds, N. Y. A. C., 
3: A, oy St, 

‘September 7, at Staten Island, N. Y. A. C.,5; 
Ss Ms, Phe: Rony Be 

September 12, at Philadelphia, N. Y. A.C., 
A.C. 3. N., 

September 19, at Philadelphia, A. C. S.N., 3; 
3... A. &., 

imme 26, at Staten Island, S. I. A. C., 
4; A. C..S.. XN. 0. 
at Washington Park, N. Y. A. C., 
6: 3.1.4... 2 

The limitation of the contests last year be- 
tween the Staten Island team, the Schuylkill 
Navy team and the team of the New York 
Athletic Club was not conducive to the best in- 
terests of lacrosse, and we hail with satisfaction 
the probability of a national lacrosse associa- 
tion to direct and control the game. The Na- 
tional Lacrosse Association would, of course, 
supersede the existing organizations and lift 
lacrosse into a higher plane than it has lately 
held in the States. It will bea relief to get be- 
yond the dust of some recent controversies and 
recriminations, the result of a too provincial 
atmosphere. LIONEL MOSEs, JR. 


lacrosse series 





BASEBALL. 


I HAVE often wondered why the Amateur 
League did not formulate a special code of play- 
ing rules to govern its clubs, outside of the 
league code of professional rules in several re- 
spects. For instance, why should it not test the 
merits of Ward’s rule of placing the pitcher’s 
box back 5 feet further, so as toadmit of greater 
opportunities for strategic skill in batting than 
is possible under the existing rules? A severe 
penalty for pitching at batsmen’s heads should 
be introduced, too. But the main point is to 
lessen the danger from the excessive speed of 
the present delivery by increasing the distance 
between the home base and the front line of the 
pitcher’s position. 

The disruption in the college baseball arena, 
which prevented a tri-club season between Har- 
vard, Yale and Princeton in 1891, hurt college 
baseball greatly. The three universities ought 
to have a regular championship campaign to- 
gether, admitting of at least a game each on 
their respective grounds, if not two. © Last 
year’s contests were very unsatisfactory, owing 
to the absence of any games between Harvard 
and Princeton. 

Looking over a copy of De Witt’s Guide for 
1875, which I edited for over ten years, I found 
the record of the games played between Har- 
vard, Yale and Princeton in 1875. Here is the 
record : 


May 26, Yale-Princeton, at Princeton 14—4 
May 29, Princeton-Yale, at New Haven 3—0 
June 26, Yale-Harvard, ‘at Cambridge 9—4 
June 28, Yale-Harvard, at New Haven I1—4 
July 3, Yale-Princeton, at Brooklyn . 9-4 


The Yale team that year were as follows: 
Pitcher, Avery ; catcher, Bigelow; on the 
bases, Jones, Maxwell and Carter; short stop, 
Wheaton, with Smith, Morgan and Knight on 
the outfield. HENRY CHADWICK, 
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LITTLE Lady Canada loves the bold caresses 
of the reckless March winds, the gleam of frozen 
streams and the pallid beauty of a land snow 
laden. They are hers by right of inheritance, 
and right well she knows their value—nor would 
she be decoyed away from them permanently, 
though all the tangles of tropical vegetation, all 
the island gems of dreamy southern seas were 
offered her in exchange for her broad domain of 
snowy hills and shadowy, mysterious forests. 

It is a cold March night and the whole land 
sleeps ‘neath a spotless blanket. The lamps 
shine bright in hall and parlor, and old-fashioned 
fireplaces are piled high with honest beech and 
maple logs. Within doors all is cheery comfort ; 
the curtains are close drawn, and mater and 
pater have settled themselves with their books 
and papers. 

A ring at the bell, and presently a great, 
strapping young fellow, clad in blanket suit and 
moccasins, invades the old people’s snug quar- 
ters. His face glows with ruddy health, his 
eyes are bright and his mustache is full of ice. 
In a rich, jolly voice he asks, ‘‘Is she ready? 
The others have gone on.” Cunning rascal that he 
is, twas by his contriving that the others were 
persuaded not to halt outside. This is one of 
the regular snowshoeing nights, and his ques- 
tion is answered by a merry voice calling down 
the stairs, ‘‘ You’re five minutes too soon, but 
I'll be down in a jiffy.” 

Light of foot in her tiny moccasins as a fawn 
and eager as a child she trips into the foom a 
moment later, forming a charming little picture 
in her gaily-trimmed blanket garb. Well mav 
his face light up,as they exchange greetings, for 
she is a dainty, wee, winsome thing, never more 
attractive than in her present costume, 

Forth into the night they go, shoes are tied 
on, and side by side they follow the trail of their 
friends, now half a mile in advance. A faint 
call and musical laughter behind them cause 
both to halt for an instant. ‘‘ Bob and the 
girls,’ he mutters, then seizes her mittened 
hand, and the pair of them run rapidly forward 
until they gain the shelter of a broad stretch of 
woodland, They know what they are about, 
do these young people, and they have no idea 
of either being overtaken by the party behind or 
of overhauling the party in advance. 

Then comes a clearing, where the moonlight 
contends with a yellow rival glowing from the 
windows of a cosy farm house from whence 
come sounds of revelry, for the first instal- 
ments of the party have already arrived. He 
forgets to drop her hand until they reach:the 
doorstep, where they pause amoment. He hal- 


loos to the laggards behind them, and when 
they enter they are greeted with a chorus of 
sneers and reproaches from.the smart ones, who 
tell them they are lazy, and ‘‘ We beat you,” 
and many other disagreeable things, and yet 
her eyes are dancing, her cheeks glowing—is it 
with something more than the splendid exer- 
cise? She tells them: ‘‘ We are not last, any- 
way,” and she looks as if she did not care, 
while he gets hold of a whisk, brushes the snow 
from her moccasins and laughs into her eyes. 


They are all ready for supper—more :than 
ready. She is ‘‘vulgarly healthy and hungry,” 
she tells the hostess. Ah! what is sentiment to 
a snowshoer when a delicious hot supper is be- 
fore her? No lovelorn maiden she, with wasted 
cheek and saddened eye—not a bit of it. The 
crisp night air has given her a crisper appetite, 
her lungs are as strong as her love, her cheeks 
as hot as her heart, and some way or other he 
likes this wholesome lass beside him all the 
better for the honest fashion she has of dispos- 
ing of an honest meal. 


It is late when the chaperon calls them all to 
order, but he and she coax for *‘ just one more 
waltz, please.’’ They get it, of course, and oh! 
how lightly they twirl over the wide kitchen 
floor (the parlor carpet and moccasins swear hor- 
ribly at each other in the dance) ; then they all 
say good night, button themselves into their 
furry coats once more, and leave the genial 
ruddy light of crackling wood fires for the 
shivery rays of Luna’s lamp. The snow 
crunches beneath his knee as he bends it before 
her and straps to her foot the light ash frame- 
work with its netting of deer sinew and semi- 
circular, decoration of gay little scarlet wool- 
en balls. Then off and away they fly, with 
laughter, jest and song, tramp, tramp through 
the frosty night, while the stars grow white and 
icy aloft as the moon sets behind a ridge of 
silvery hills, and smiles good night through a 
fringe of bare gray trees, and after a time the 
city lights twinkle out across the final stretch. 


‘* Tired ?” she echoes as they say good night 
at the doorstep of her home, while she tucks 
her snowshoes under her arm and gives him 
her unmittened hand for a second, ‘* Not I, why 
I feel as fresh as at the start.’’ He waits until 
the door shuts her away from him, and then she 
hears him whistling softly to himself far away. 

There is a glowing grate fire in her room 
that melts the snow on her outside wraps be- 
fore she can unfasten them, but she is soon 
in a dressing gown and warm, soft slippers, 
sitting on the rug before the pleasant blaze and 
sipping hot beef tea someone's kindly hand has 
left all ready for her. Then her eyelids grow 
very heavy, her limbs listless, her hands indo- 
lent and burdensome in herlap. Itis the blessed 
exhaustion that follows open-air exercise, the 
delicious lull of warmth after cold. 


Her cheeks respond in crimson to the flames 
before her, to the grand young throb of health 
within her, as she rises with lazy effort, smiles 
drowsily to herself at some pleasant thought of 
the hours just flown, and in two minutes more 
she tucks herself snugly into her couch. Her 
eyelids close, her breath comes warm, full, 
even, and content in a sublimity—aye, a nobility 
—of weariness, little Lady Canada sleeps. 

E, PAULINE JOHNSON, 
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I HAVE received a couple of letters from gen- 
tlemen who handled their own dogs in the Inter- 
national Field Trials last November, and each 
letter contains the same questions—~. ¢., ‘‘ What 
do you think of a special stake for next season's 
International, dogs contesting to be trained and 
handled solely by amateurs ?"’ Now, I am glad 
that there appears to be even a remote possi- 
bility of such a stake becoming a feature of the 
trials, for I am strongly inclined to the belief 
that it could readily be made the most interest- 
ing event of the International trials. It would 
also tend to encourage good sportsmanship, for 
your thorough sportsman should be able to 
bring his dogs to fairly good trial form alone 
and unaided, I'll admit that comparatively few 
gentlemen sportsmen can train dogs properly— 
that is, if the result of their breaking is to be 
compared with the work of professional break- 
ers and handlers. But I claim that it is not 
fair to so decide the matter. 

The gentleman sportsman, and of necessity 
amateur dog breaker, cannot possibly devote 
the needful time to putting a ‘‘ piano finish” 
upon his dog’s education as does the profes- 
sional. With the former it is a labor of love; 
with the latter a labor of lucre.. The profes. 
sional makes his living by training and hand- 
ling dogs and has nothing else to attend to, 
while few, indeed, of gentlemen owners can 
afford the time to thoroughly educate one or 
more deys and fit them for the ordeal of a race 
against rivals schooled and conditioned by men 
who make a life specialty of canine education. 

To pit an amateur breaker and handler 
against a professional would be something akin 
to asking a gentleman to train a trotter against 
a professional hand, and finally to drive his 
protégé against an animal steered by a Splan or 
a Doble. The professional is surely the better 
man in every branch of sport, else there would 
be no necessity whatever for our amateur defi- 
nitions. Constant practice, and the very fact of 
dog breaking being his business and regular oc- 
cupation gives the professional breaker an ad- 
vantage which perhaps no purely amateur rival 
can hopetoovercome. Coolnessand judgment, 
coupled with keen readinessto take every ad- 
vantage of his opponent during the running ofa 
heat, are characteristics of the professional, 
while the amateur is apt tobe a trifle nervous in 
actual handling and perhaps not quite sharp 
enough, For there are tricks in all trades, and 
the profession: al dog handler is full of them. 

A mistake on the part of an inexperienced 
handler may ruin the chance of a dog that is 
perhaps actually the best bit of stuff in the whole 
collection, and, further, if such a dog has only 
received the commonly unfinished breaking of 


an amateur, he will be almost certain to make 
some error during the excitement of a trial that 
will throw him out of the race. Here is where 
the professional has much the best of it. I 
would therefore suggest that a special stake for 
dogs owned, trained and handled solely by ama- 
teurs should be added to the International pro- 
gramme, and thus give every gentleman sports- 
man, especially the ubiquitous one-dog man— 
too poor to pay for dog education—an even 
chance. 

Canadian salmon fishersand a number of 
their American brethren interested in the North- 
ern waters are considerably troubled over the 
prospect for sport the coming season. Of late 
there has been a growing scarcity of salmon in 
many waters that formerly afforded unrivaled 
sport, and the cause of this falling off is un- 
doubtedly too close netting. Legitimate fishing 
with the rod would never deplete a crack salmon 
river, but nets are entirely different, and consid- 
ering the number of them employed on the 
route of the fish from the sea to the spawning 
ground it is a wonder that any fish manage to 
ascend their native streams. One thing is cer- 
tain—the Dominion Government must take 
prompt action to improve upon the present un- 
fortunate condition of affairs or the day is not 
far distant when the noble salmon will cease 
from troubling. The law at present demands 
that all nets should be raised from 6 P. M. on 
Saturday until 6 A. M. on the Monday following. 
This, however, is not always complied with, and 
the decrease of the fish proves that the period is 
not sufficiently long to properly protect them 
A wiser law would compel the raising of all 
nets during three full days and nights of each 
week, and I understand that lessees of rivers 
and other fishermen will petition the Govern- 
ment for the passing of sucha law. That they 
may meet with success is the earnest wish of all 
who understand the matter. The salmon is too 
valuable to Canada to be neglected. 

I notice that a small army of fellow sports- 
men have gone to war over the question of re- 
trieving at field trials, and the columns of the 
sporting journals contain plenty of evidence 
that men of experience differ broadly over 
the matter. What the argument really means 
is should ‘*‘ forced retrieving ” be encouraged or 
not? Unquestionably, if.one judges two dogs 
that are equal in bird sense, speed, range, gen- 
eral field qualities and appearance, and one is 
a willing retriever while the other is not, he of 
the bring-hither accomplishment is the better 
dog for a sportsman’s use. A perfectly trained 
dog should retrieve, and one that does not do 
so is not an all-round, top-notcher, no matter 
how good he may be at his other work. How 
the mischief are we to get birds out of water, 
slough or dense cover if our pointers and set- 
ters won't bring them to us? Must we have 
stump-tailed spaniels at our heels, too? Still, 
many a dog has been ruined by the forcing 
process, and it should not be resorted to without 
careful consideration of the pupil’s tempera- 
ment. 

The Restigouche Salmon Club, of Metapedia, 
P. Q., composed of wealthy Americans, has ob- 
tained complete control of the Metapedia River 
by purchasing Lord Mount -Stephen’s fishing 
rights and his property and buildings at Cau- 
sapscal. Ep. W. SANDys. 
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FIXTURES. 


March 8 to 1:—Washington City Kennel Club’s bench 
show at Washington, D. C. 

March 15 to 13—Duquesne Kennel Club’s bench show at 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

THE accounts of the American Kennel Club 
for the year 1891 appear inthe January number 
of the club’s official publication, the American 
Kennel Gazette, and the exhibit is a most flatter- 
ing one. The grand result is that after starting 
with a balance of $3,297.41 the year closed with 
a surplus of $4,580, and this in the face of an 
enforced expense of about $900 caused by legal 
troubles. From this balance the cost of printing 
the stud book for last year has yet to be de- 
ducted. Last year’s bill for the 1890 volume 
was $1,064.13, and this will be a little higher 
owing to the increased size of the volume. 
Anyway, $1,200 should cover it, and deducting 
that amount still leaves a cash balance on hand 
of $3,300. 

This happy result is due to the competence of 
those officers more immediately connected with 
the management of the club, and it is easy to 
see that the balance will be $6,000 in another 
year. It has been suggested that with such a 
revenue it would be well to reduce the price of 
registration from $1 to 50 cents, but there does 
not seem to be much complaint on the part of 
supporters of the stud book that the fee is ex- 
cessive. It is not out of the way to presume so, 
at least, for the cheaper form of listing, practi- 
cally a claiming of the name, which costs but 25 
cents, had but 2,500 entries as compared with 
3,852 dollar registrations. Of these 2,500 
‘listed’? names it is safe to assume that the 
vast majority were local entries of various dogs, 
and a great number being without pedigree 
were not eligible for registration. As to what 
is to become of the surplus it is pretty well 
understood that if the present officials are con- 
tinued in office a trust fund will be formed of 
the first $5,000 surplus, the interest from which 
will be devoted to special prizes to be competed 
for at various shows. With this reserve fund 
to call upon in the remote case of emergency, it 
will not be requisite to make further accumula- 
tions, and it will ere long be possible for the 
American Kennel Club to annually donate from 
$1,..00 to $1,500 in special prizes. The A. K. C. 
is a big thing now, and the treasurer handled 
receipts during last year to the amount of $9,000, 
less 40 cents, and yet there are people who say 
this isa clique. Happy club to have a clique 
that can so protect its interests as to increase 
the balance on hand in this way every year, 
with no more vexatious lawsuits to create 
bills of cost. The accumulation is the natural 
result of support given to the stud book and 
Kennel Gazette. 

The question of the dog world is whether 


Psovoi or Barzoi is the proper name for what is 
otherwise known as the Russian wolf hound. 
The National Greyhound Club, which has taken 


this, the latest craze in dogdom, under its shel-- 


tering wing, has appointed a committee to de- 
cide and report as tothe proper name. As this 
committee is made up of two Psovoites and two 
utterly opposed to that name, it will be interest- 
ing to know how a majority vote one way or the 
other is to be obtained. Jas. Watson. 
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EACH separate variety of setter has: its own 
peculiarities, a fact well known and noted by 
sportsmen. The English setter is cool and level 
headed in the field; the Irish, like his country- 
men, is rapid, energetic and hot-headed ; like 
his master he is rather quarrelsome, with an 
ugly temper of his own. The Gordon setter, 
true Scotchman that he is, is slow and cautious. 

As for the ladies’ pet, the pug, with all proper 
respect and deference due to the ladies them- 
selves, I consider him scarcely worthy of a 
passing word of contempt. He is knowing 
enough when it comes to providing a comforta- 
ble resting place for his lazy carcass or tidbit 
for his capacious maw ; but beyond these facul- 
ties he has only moderate intelligence, and the 
typical specimen has no purpose in life what- 
ever. He is utterly worthless. If the ladies 
must have some petted and pampered darlings, 
let them take to Blenheim and King Charles 
spaniels, which at any rate are picturesque in 
appearance and aristocratic as to behavior. 

The justly popular St. Bernard may be fairly 
taken as the type of canine aristocracy and 
dignity. Noble brutes, indeed, are they, com- 
bining a stately type of beauty with a generous 
and gentle disposition. Only one of the notable 
prize winners of this breed is charged with any 
approach to ugliness of temper. They are ideal 
comrades for children, faithful unto death if 
needs be, and patient ever under the exasperat- 
ing teasing and mauling which children never 
grow weary of inflicting. The mastiff is a 
sterner guardian, but not the equal of the St. 
Bernard as a companion. These breeds, with 
the Newfoundlands, Great Danes, greyhounds, 
deerhounds, etc., form the nobility of dogdom. 


Mr. RowLanp P. KEassBeEy, the secretary of 
the Spaniel Club, has purchased the field spaniel 
bitch Rosedale Ruby from Mr. J. F. Kirk, of 
Toronto. She has been bred to Mr. Keasbey’s 
spaniel Beverley Negus, 


Mr. Epwarp Boortu has left Mr. A. H. Moore, 
to take charge of Colonel Ruppert, Jr.’s kennel 
of St. Bernards at Poughkeepsie. 


Mr. FRANK DOLE has purchased Mr. Sockett’s 
kennel of bulldogs, which includes Champion 
Harper and Graven Image. 


Mr. GEorRGE BELL, of Toronto, has bought the 
field spaniel Newton Abbott Farmer from Mr. 
Cook, of Detroit. 


Forest BEAGLE KENNELS have sold Champion 
Frank Forest to W. S. Gates for $1,000, proba- 
bly the largest price ever paid for a beagle. 


THE executive of the Canadian Kennel Club 
has decided that every dog must be registered 
with the Canadian Kennel Club or the Ameri- 
can Kennel Club before competing at bench 
shows in Canada, a 
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LOFT. 


THE bench shows of the winter come oppor- 
tunely to keep alive, through the period when 
competitive flying is out of the question, the 
rivalry and emulation so essential to the main- 
tenance of excellence. 

Reading, Pa., led off with a magnificent show 
of 1,500 entries, of which pigeons formed the 
larger part, from the lofts of such strong breed- 
ers as Horoux Rommell, Newell, Orr & Hos- 
kins. Then Canada, where the homing pigeon 
has caught most of the fanciers, followed suit, 
and the Ottawa show was the largest ever held 
there. In the home circuit Philadelphia re- 
deemed her early errors by a show in which 
pigeons were a notable factor, and New York 
closed the record with a show which exhibited in 
many respects the strength and weakness of 
the fancy. 

As a show of pigeons of all varieties it had 
very strong points indeed; for some of the 
classes were exceedingly well represented by 
birds which would have been remarkable in any 
show in the world. This was specially true of 
the Jacobins. Butin other classes the entries 
by no means answered to the very liberal sched- 
ule offered by the society. In the whole there 
were over 300 classes, yet there were but 526 
pigeons entered for all the honors which such a 
liberal classification and premium list entailed, 
and of these entries the largest number were 
among the birds with which the champions of 
the sporting homer and carrier are not in the 
main interested. 

I am glad, of course, to see the pigeon in any 
class a subject of public interest, whether it be 
the lordly pouter, the strutting fantail, the 
graceful magpie, the little almond tumbler, the 
orientals, the swallow, the priest, the turbit or 
the spangled or plain ice ; but my chief concern 
is with the birds which not only exhibit fine 
points of breeding but the more practical use- 
fulness of ‘‘ flying.’’ 

In this department I must own to feeling 
some disappointment, and cannot help thinking 
that our friends in this field of the pigeon 
world are to blame in letting the winter shows 
so severely alone and reserving all their interest 
for the flying season. It is extremely important 
that the dead season of the winter, and the op- 
portunity which the show pen gives both for 
comparisons in point of breeding and for excit- 
ing public attention and sympathy, should be 
taken full advantage of. 

It is, of course, perfectly true that the main 
points—capacity of endurance for covering long 
distances and perfection of training—can only 
be shown by actual competitive summer flying ; 
but the great public cannot enter into these 
aerial contests, or become enthused by the irre- 
sults, half so well as they can by the winter dis- 
play of these ‘‘lords of the silent highways.” 
This leads to the practical lesson—the homer 
and carrier classes at the New York show held 
at Madison Square Garden February 3 to g last. 
Now, here, by the liberality of the committee, 
there were twelve classes for homers alone, yet 
there were but twenty-four birds entered ; and 
although in this number there were good speci- 
mens enough, yet there was lacking the very 
spice of life—competition. 

What is wanted is not only exhibition but 
competition. It should not be left to two breed- 


ers, good as they may be, to uphold the honors 
of the homer, while hundreds of excellent birds 
of high repute and record might easily have 
added their attractions. So again with the car- 
riers ; in the ten classes only twenty-three birds 
were shown. That they won honors goes with- 
out saying, and-in some cases they deserved 
them. But what Iam arguing for is competi- 
tion which shall help forward the love of the 
fancy and place the homer and carrier before 
the public in numbers so attractive that the 
ranks of those interested in the two breeds 
which can be made to minister to our pastimes 
so agreeably and profitably may be widened. 

I append a table of classes and winners: 

Carriers—Black cocks (4)—First, D. E. Newell; 
second, George Faust. Dun cocks (2)—First 
and second, Newell. Any other color cock (1) 
—First, Newell. Black hens (3)—First and 
second, Newell. Dun hens (4)—First, Faust; 
second, Newell. Any other color hen (1)—First, 
Newell. Black cock, bred in 1891 (2)—Equal 
first, Newell. Any other color cock bred in 
1891 (1)—First, Newell. Black hen bred in 1891 
(3)—Equal first, Newell and Faust; second, 
C. A. Kohler. Dun hen bred in 1891 (2)—Equal 
first, Newell and Faust. 

Homers—Cock, record bird, any color (1)— 
First, T. Farrer Rackham. Hen, record bird, 
any color (1)—First, Rackham. Blue cock (4)— 
First, Rackham; second, T. D. M. Cardoza. 
Red or red checkered cock (2)—Second, Rack- 
ham. Blue checkered cock (2)—First, Rack- 
ham. Silver or red dun cock (2)—First, Car- 
doza; second, Rackham. Any other color cock 
(1)—First, Rackham. Blue hen (4)—First and 
second, Cardoza. Red or red checkered hen 
(2)—First, Rackham. Blue checkered hen (2)— 
First, Rackham. Silver or red dun hen (2)— 
First, Cardoza. Any other color hen (1)—Rack- 
ham. Tuos. C. TURNER. 

*% 

THE greatest distance covered by a homing 
pigeon is 1,050 miles, between Montgomery, 
Ala., and Fall River. But although trial after 
trial has been made to exceed this distance, 
this year is the first since the record was made 
that Eastern birds have been sent such a great 
distance from home. Last year two birds 
owned in Philadelphia were liberated in Pensa- 
cola, which lies to the ‘south of Pollard, and 
on their being reported from several stopping 
places it was possible to outline their course. 
At evening of the day of start they stopped at a 
farm house near the southern border of Ten- 
nessee. 

In France, while a certain number of pigeons 
are partand parcel of the military equipment, 
the Government essays to control all others 
owned and kept within French lines. This 
control is in good part kept by the offer of 
prizes for flying, the authorities naming the 
course and keeping an oversight of thetraining. 
The results in these journeys rarely compare 
in speed and returns with those to Belgian lofts 
from like distances, but are really better work 
in the greater difficulties encountered. 

Thus, from Valence beyond the Cevennes 
Mountains to Fontainebleau, 260 miles, the 
average speed was 750 yards per minute. The 
same day the Belgian birds, from an almost op- 
posite direction over a valley course and with 
wind favoring, made over 1,300 yards. 
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THE great growth of the riding-school system 
in our cities cannot but be apparent to those 
who are interested in such matters. . In New 
York there are many large and handsome build- 
ings devoted to the art of horsemanship, while 
the best native and European masters are em- 
ployed as instructors. In Boston the new Arena 
Building has been devoted to the purpose, be- 
sides several other schools already in existence, 
and in Washington and Philadelphia, as well 
as in the Western cities, much interest is taken 
in the riding academies. The meaning of all 
this is that a great many people are taking in- 
door horseback exercise—many of whom, either 
from timidity or indolence, would not take it 
out of doors. However, ring riding, although 
very good for beginners and for bad weather, 
is not half so beneficial as riding in the air. 

The Flyshing Racing and Cross Country As- 
sociation is a recently-organized club for the 
encouragement and development of equestrian- 
ism. Race meetings will be held twice a year 
and cross-country paper chases are regular 
weekly events. 

That there is nothing to be gained by the high 


jumping at horse shows is almost universally 
conceded, while it is as generally admitted that 
there is everything to lose, as, for instance, the 
death of the high jumper Roseberry at Chicago. 


Let the jumps be from 4 ft. 6 in. to 5 ft. in 
height, and make the awards on form and man- 
ners. There is not any mgre actual value in 
a horse that can take 7 ft. than there is in 
an animal who can clear 4 ft. 6 in. in a work- 
manlike manner. 

The Elk Ridge Hounds, of Baltimore, which 
date from 1878, are quite an institution with the 
horsemen of that city. The club is one of the 
oldest in the country and much capital sport is 
enjoyed by its members. There are about 180 
members, many of whom are ladies. Among 
the latter who are frequently in the field are: 
Mrs. Edward A. Jackson, Mrs. Thomas D. 
Whistler, Miss Charlotte Williams, Miss George 
and Mrs. Ross ” Whistler. Mr. T. Swann La- 
trobe is M. F. 

The officers bo the New York Driving Club for 
the coming year are as follows: President, J. C. 
De La Vergne ; vice-president, Andrew Miller; 
secretary, Thomas Greenwood ; treasurer, Fred- 
erick Dietz, 

There were scenes in the Eastern part of 
the United States last summer where ladies and 
gentlemen, together with their fine steeds, made 
a show that, so far as picturesqueness is con- 
cerned, would compare favorably with many an 
old-time English or French gathering of cour- 
tiers and cavaliers. 

The Rose Tree Hunt Club, of Delaware 
County, Pa., recently celebrated its hunt break- 
fast, and enjoyed a capital day’s sport. 

ALFRED STODDART. 


ANSWERS TO OUTING CORRESPONDENTS. 


F. M. W., Mansfield, Mass. — The riparian 
proprietors of any pond, the area of which is 
not more than 20 acres, and the proprietors of 
any pond or parts of a pond created by artificial 
flowing have exclusive control of the fishing 
therein. Pickerel spawn in April and May. 


W.T.C., Petaluma, Cal.—The usualimplements 
sold with jointed cleaning rods are sufficient to 
keep your gun in good condition inside if used 
often enough. In addition to them have a Pet- 
mecky, ora Ferris guncleaner, for removing lead 
and for burnisHing. These are made of soft brass 
and will not scratch the inside of the barrels. 
If the gun has-been used freely, stand-the bar- 
rels muzzle downward in a pail of water fora 
few moments to soften any caking which may 
exist near the muzzle. Then an application 
of brass cleaner, followed by a vigorous pump- 
ing with a damp, and lastly a dry, rag will finish 
the cleaning process. Rub outside perfectly dry 
and then finish off inside with oiled swab, and 
with oiled cloth outside. Vaseline answers very 
well, and any gunsmith can furnish a small bottle 
of special oil if preferred. A frequent applica- 
tion of the owner’s eye to the breech is one of 
the best rust preventers, but your dealer can 
furnish compositions especially prepared to pro- 
tect barrels. Winchester gun grease is a use- 
ful rust preventer. 

Nemo, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich.—Clearly the 
two ladies who tied for first prize outscored, 
and therefore defeated, the five even competi- 
tors who ranked closest tothem. There being 
only two prizes, one for first and one for 
second, the claim to them lay entirely with the 
two leading players. The committee therefore 
decided correctly. : 


A. K. M., Highland Park, fil.—‘‘Can you 
tell me the price per acre and what would be 
the best part of Texas to start aranch? Is your 
story of cowboy life taken from the present 
day?” Answer.—Land in Texas varies very 
much in price, and the only proper way for you 
to decide where to start a ranch would be to 
take a trip through that country. The series of 
cowboy stories which OUTING is running is from 
experiences during the past six years. 

W. L., St. Louis, Mo.—‘' When a man becomes 
a senior oarsman in Germany can he row as 
er in America—that is, in the N. V. A. R. 
A. or N. W. A.?” Answer—It is not customary 
for one association to recognize the rules of an- 
other on a point of this character, for legislation 
in amateur sport has not reached a development 
necessary for such matters to be adjusted. No 
rule exists, but such questions as the one you 
have put give rise to a framing of one. 

G. A., Knoxville, Tenn.—** Has Monsieur Regis 
Senac a fencing class outside of the New York 
Athletic Club, and if so what are his charges 
for a course of instruction? What firm sells the 
best fencing materials, and what other professors 
teach fencing in New York?" Answer. —Regis 
Senac has fencing rooms at 1441 Broadway, New 
York, where he also carries a complete assort- 
ment of fencing articles imported from Paris. He 
has various rates for tuition, and if you write to 
him for a circular you will get a detailed list, 
Capt. Hippolyte Nicolas, 19 West Twenty 
fourth street, New York, also teaches fencing. 
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